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OSCARS 2016 

In this issue: Every angle of the 88th Academy Awards 

(including this bear). 
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illustration by Tim Tomkinson 
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Charlton Heston’s Oscar 
was photographed 
Feb. 5 at his son Fraser’s 
home in Los Angeles. 


O TO SEE EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEWS WITH OSCAR 
HEIRS, GO TO THR.COM OR THR.COM/IPAD. 
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A |D Chris Rock: ‘I’m Only Here 
A AF Because Ellen Said No’ 

He may just be the perfect choice 
for #OscarsSoWhite. “No host has ever 
been more ideally placed to take shame- 
less advantage of a shameful situation,” 
writes Bill Carter. 

I A The Big Night That Changed 
A A^A ... Maybe Nothing? 

Halle, Denzel, Whoopi and Poitier — all 
on the stage! Comedian W. Kamau Bell 
writes of the 2002 event: “We were led to 
believe that once the Oscars went kinda- 
black they could never go back.” 

I An Oscar’s Life After Death 

A A AF There have been 3,093 
statuettes given out in 87 years. Some end 
up in museums. Most, like the 10 awards 
on these pages, are now with family, and 
each one has a story. 

A 4A jD So, It’s Not Exactly Leo’s 
A O Revenant... 

Hugh Glass, the protagonist of the epic 
movie, never was chased off a cliff or cut 
a dead horse open for warmth. But the 
frontiersman played by DiCaprio lived a 
life even more fantastical than any film 
(and bloodier to boot). By Steve Friedman 

I A AA The Plot of Roger Corman’s 
AA 1 " Life: Cliff-hanger! 

The godfather of independent film and 
mentor to greats from Coppola to 
Cameron now has a court case involving 
his missing $170 million and someone 
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I A Best- Dressed for Every 
A Z A AF 87 Years of Oscar 

THR ’ s style team selects the annual 
standout outfit since the awards’ incep- 
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I p* ‘Like That, Salma Hayek 
AtAAF Killed My Hard-On’ 

Ten years ago, Three 6 Mafia performed 
a song about a pimp at the Oscars and 
took a gold man home, too. Now one of 
the gangsta rappers recalls their surreal 
night. By DJ Paul 

photographed by Spencer Lowell 
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This H. Stern 
diamond and gold 
Genesis necklace 
($183,300) sure can 
bedeck a neck. 


That’s not Bruce 
Wayne behind 
the cowl, it’s 
Austin Franklin, 27, 
who posed near 
the Dolby Theatre 
on Hollywood 
Boulevard. 
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THE OSCAR HOST HOT SEAT IS 
A FEW DEGREES WARMER THIS YEAR 


W HEN CHRIS ROCK WAS ANNOUNCED IN OCTOBER AS THE 

host of the 88th Academy Awards, to be aired live on ABC on 
Feb. 28, I lolly wood celebrated. Rock was a bold, smart and — 
most importantly — guaranteed-to-be-hilarious choice, and in the wake 
of 2015’s #OscarsSoWhite controversy, putting a nonwhite face in front 
of America to lead viewers through the honors seemed like a savvy move. 

And then, ta da! It happened again: #OscarsSoWhite II. “The sequel 
is always bigger,” as Academy CEO Dawn Hudson ruefully joked during 
my Jan. 23 interview with her and president Cheryl Boone Isaacs. 

Now, the topic of diversity hangs awkwardly in the air, much like the 
unseasonable humidity. Boone Isaacs called it “the elephant in the room” 
on Feb. 8 during the Nominees Lunch. 'Everywhere in town, someone 
has an opinion. There is not a lunch or conversation I have now, even at 
the highest levels, where it doesn’t come up. Sometimes I can tell I’m 
gingerly being sussed out for my opinion before the other person quietly 
offers his or hers. Other times, people are mad. Mad because they think 
this year was an aberration (well, a second aberration). Or mad because 

no one is doing anything 
quickly enough to diversify. 
The majority, though, 
are somewhere in between. 
They might not have their 
thoughts or strategies 
formulated but know, in 
their hearts, that a diverse 
Hollywood reflective 
of America is inarguably a 
better Hollywood. Some, 

From left: THR’s Jennifer Laski, Min and Shanti Marlar ^ 

at the National Magazine Awards in February. like Ryan Murphy, WHO lias 



pledged that 50 percent of directors on his projects will be people of color, 
women or LGBT, have started to take action. 

Which brings us back to Rock. He penned a December 2014 article 
for THR about race in Hollywood that received national attention. “It’s 
a white industry,” he wrote. “Just as the NBA is a black industry. I’m not 
even saying it’s a bad thing. It just is.” THR won a 2015 National Magazine 
Award partly on the strength of Rock’s powerful and hilarious essay (an 
honor we were proud to earn for the second time in 2016). 

So naturally, I wanted him on the cover of THR’s big, splashy annual 
Oscar blowout issue. And as you can see, the comedian, 51, is on our cover. 
He was photographed in December. Our writer, Lacey Rose, had a short 
interview with him that day and was invited to watch him rifling on ABC 
promos for the show (check out a few of his jokes that surely won’t make 
it to the screen, along with advice for Rock from Dick Cavett, veteran media 
journalist Bill Carter and others, on page 108). But between then and 
the scheduled sit-down, #OscarsSoWhite, the sequel, happened. And after 
one quip on Twitter about the topic (“The #Oscars. The White BET 
Awards” — retweeted 4,871 times), Rock went silent. Not just for THR, 
but everywhere. 

He since has hunkered down with his writers in a top-secret effort to 
make the most of his, well, golden opportunity. The comedian and social 
commentator now has the most-viewed nonsports program in the world 
as a platform to unleash his unflinching wit and insight. The moment has 
met the man, and Hollywood is listening carefully. 

Janice Min, president and chief creative officer 
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AN INSIDER PERSPECTIVE’: 

THE FACES BEHIND THIS 
YEAR’S OSCAR ISSUE 


1 JON FAVREAU 

As President Obama’s director 
of speechwriting from 2009 to 2013, 
Favreau knowsathingortwo about 
what to say (and, more importantly, 
what not to say) at the Oscars podium 
(page 156). “I’ve written everything 
from inaugural addresses to wedding 
toasts,” explains the 34-year-old 
communications guru. “So I thought I’d 
offer a few tips on how to deliver a 
decent acceptance speech.” A Boston 
native, Favreau now lives in West 
Flollywood and runs Fenway Strategies, 
a communications and branding firm. 

2 STEVE FRIEDMAN 

The two-time National Magazine Award 
finalist says the biggest challenge to writ- 
ing “So, It’s Not Exactly Leo’s Revenant 
...” (page 128) was in evaluating “all the 
juicy but not-entirely-verifiable” details. 
(For example, did a Sioux warrior “grab a 
dismembered leg with his teeth to freak 
out his enemy? That almost definitely 
happened.”) The journalist, 60, found that 
keeping timelines and maps was help- 
ful to his reporting. Agraduate of Stanford, 
Friedman has lived in New York for the 
past 20 years. 

3 JEANIE PYUN 

This is the fourth straight Oscars issue 
overseen by The Hollywood Reporter 
deputy editor. “Every year, starting 
in January toward the end of another 
intense awards season, the group 
intelligence at THR comes up with new 
and smart ways to slice the Oscar 
cake from an insider perspective,” she 
says. “It’s superfun — everyone pitches 
in.” Born in Flarlem, Pyun currently lives 
in the Silver Lake area of Los Angeles 
and singles out Mad Max: Fury Road as 
her favorite for best picture: “It’s 
a beautiful piece of controlled chaos.” 

4 DICK CAVETT 

THR tapped the legendary interviewer 
to pen a column on how best to emcee 
the Academy Awards during fraught 
times (page 113). Cavett would know: 


The consummate TV host began his 
five-decade career in 1960 as a talent 
coordinator for Jack Paar’s The 
Tonight Show. By 1968 he was starring 
on his own ABC morning show and 
has intermittently hosted some version 
of his talk show ever since. A three- 
time Emmy winner (11 nominations total), 
Cavett, 79, also was nominated for 
a 2016 Grammy for his audiobook nar- 
ration of his memoir, Brief Encounters: 
Conversations, Magic Moments, and 
Assorted Hijinks. Of all the Oscar hosts, 
“Billy Crystal blooms brightest in 
my memory,” says Cavett. “An arsenal 
of talent and what a host should be.” 

5 SPENCER LOWELL 

The photographer shot the inheritors 
of some of the most legendary Academy 
Awards statuettes for “An Oscar’s Life 
After Death” (page 116). Lowell, 32, says 
it was “amazing” to listen to Fraser 
Fleston, son of Charlton, reminisce 
about his father. But nothing compared 
to witnessing Christopher Wilding 
get emotional while talking about his 
movie-star mother, the late Elizabeth 
Taylor: “You could really see how proud 
he was of her.” Lowell and his wife, 
photographer Claudia Lucia — who 
also contributes to THR — live in 
Los Angeles with their two young sons. 

6 AMANDA FRIEDMAN 

Two years into a proposed boycott 
of the Beverly FHills Hotel over its owner, 
the sultan of Brunei, adopting Sharia 
law in his home country, the 31-year-old 
luxury, lifestyle and design journalist 
delves into the topic of awards season 
party venues in “L.A.’s Ballroom 
Drought” (page 100). Friedman notes 
that people are slowly returningto the 
hotel (especially to order the beloved 
McCarthy salad at the Polo Lounge) but 
that “companies still don’t feel comfort- 
able holding their events there because 
of the sultan’s beliefs.” A former editor- 
in-chief of Angeleno, Friedman lives 
in Rustic Canyon, “a very special area 
of L. A., ’’with her fiance, Todd Eberstein. 



7 MARK MORRISON 

The THR contributor was once West 
Coast editor of InStyle, where he oversaw 
the annual “Oscar Winners at Flome” 
portfolios. That piqued his curiosity about 
what happens to the gold men after 
their winners have passed on. The results 
can be found in “An Oscar’s Life After 
Death.” Morrison says in speaking to sur- 
viving family members of Oscar winners 
such as Heath Ledger, he was struck by 
how “regular they seemed and how con- 
nected they remain to the memory of their 
loved one.” The seasoned lifestyle and 
entertainment journalist’s work also has 
appeared in Men’s Fitness and Harper’s 
Bazaar. A Beverly Hills resident by way 
of Long Island, N.Y., he and wife Merrill, 
a fiber artist, raise two millennial daugh- 
ters together. 


8 W. KAMAU BELL 

“What will my family think? What will 
my friends think? And most importantly: 
What will Black Twitter think?” Those 
are the criteria the sociopolitical comic 
considers before sitting down to write 
one of his sharply observed essays. In 
“The Big Night That Changed ... Maybe 
Nothing?” (page 114), Bell looks back at 
the 2002 Oscars — the year both 
Halle Berry and Denzel Washington 
won — and the lack of progress made 
in Hollywood’s recognition of diverse 
talent since. Born in Palo Alto, Calif., 
Bell, 47, lives in Berkeley with wife, Dr. 
Melissa Hudson Bell, a Ph.D. in contem- 
porary dance, and their two daughters. 
His new documentary series on CNN, 
United Shades of America, premieres 
April 24. 
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AN INSIDE LOOK BEHINDTHE HEADLINES 


HBO’s High-Class Problems 

As its $100 million Vinyl disappoints, new competitors, pressure from squeezed parent Time Warner 
and a recent spate of troubled projects shine a light on a crown jewel at a crossroads By Kim Masters 




HEN HBO 
launched 
Vinyl, the 
ambitious rock 
drama from Martin Scorsese 
and Mick Jagger, on Feb. 14, 
its ratings — even with three 
days of DVR viewing — 
were wan. But the network 
promptly renewed the 
series. As the motto used to 
go, “It’s not TV, it’s HBO.” 

And that’s still true. Yet the 
pay TV service, with 36 mil- 
lion U.S. subscribers and a 
nearly year-old streaming ser- 
vice that CEO Richard Plepler 
said Feb. 10 has 800,000 
subs, no longer is alone in the 
premium space. As Netflix 
and Amazon, not to mention 
Showtime, AMC, FX and 
others, light it out for prestige 
projects, HBO still is the first 
choice for many A-listers. In 
2015, it mopped up 43 Ernmys 
with such diverse offer- 
ings as Game of Thrones, Olive 
Kitteridge and Veep. (NBC came in second with 12.) “As far 
as television goes,” says David Simon, who created The Wire 
and Treme, “these guys are the f— ing Medicis.” 

Yet HBO is in a period of challenge. It hasn’t had a break- 
out drama hit since Game of Thrones launched in 2011, 
and in recent months, it has seen several troubled shows go 
expensively into and then out of production. Those include 
the mega-budgeted futuristic Westworld, which was 
halted in December with several episodes shot but 
needing additional work. The series now might 
be pushed into 2017 despite an initial plan to have 
it ready last year. Other projects shut down well 
into the process include two shows from David Fincher, 
a limited series from Steve McQueen and another on Lewis 
and Clark from producers Brad Pitt and Tom Hanks. HBO 
says some of these may be revived. “We make no apologies 
for sticking by a project we believe has the potential to be 
great,” says programming president Michael Lombardo. 
“Unfortunately, we also at times find ourselves in the posi- 
tion of deciding not to move forward with others. That is 
never fun, but that is our business.” 

Meanwhile, adjustments are being made. In January, 
drama head Michael Ellenberg was ousted, and since then, 
the famously development-rich network has been looking 
to winnow the 100-plus shows in the pipeline. (Casey Bloys, 


who oversaw such well- 
regarded comedies as Silicon 
Valley, now heads drama 
as well.) HBO is putting pres- 
sure on budgets for scripted 
shows as the network has 
increased its programming 
hours by 40 percent with 
expensive forays outside 
scripted, adding offerings 
from Vice, ESPN alum Bill 
Simmons and Jon Stewart as 
well as a family program- 
ming effort spearheaded by 
Sesame Street. 

These moves come at 
a delicate time. HBO is the 
jewel in the Time Warner 
crown, contributing 27 per- 
cent of the company’s 
operating income in 2015, but 
sources say it is paying a price 
for that. “Connect the dots,” 
says one veteran, contend- 
ing that HBO is dealing with 
added pressure as its parent 
grapples with struggles at its 
Warner Bros, film studio and 
challenges at its TV production arm. In selling off assets 
like Time Warner Cable, CEO Jeffrey Bewkes has laid bare 
a susceptibility to the vagaries of the content business. 

Observers long have perceived Bewkes as a seller, either 
of all of Time Warner or of HBO. So he wants his most 
desirable asset to shine brightly. One source with business 
at HBO believes Fox’s 2014 play for Time Warner “changed 
the culture at the network,” with increased emphasis 
on performance and cost control. While HBO leans on 
scripted budgets, Ben Weiss of 8th & Jackson Partners 
— perhaps ironically — believes the network should be 
spending more. HBO is a valuable source of steady 
revenue but “needs to take more swings,” he says, arguing 
that “the old model of two big scripted series in the fall 
and spring does not provide enough value for subscribers 
relative to what competitors [Amazon and Netflix] are 
offering at a lower price.” 

As HBO is only too aware, Netflix and Amazon have 
the luxuiy of operating on a different and far less transpar- 
ent model. They throw up a seemingly limitless number 
of series while HBO’s prime real estate for scripted shows 
still is Sunday nights. HBO series are rated by Nielsen 
even though the network is not ratings-driven, while the 
streamers reveal nothing. Their failures go unrecognized. 

Meanwhile, HBO’s big swings can be mind-bendingly 




CHANNING DUNGEY 

The veteran ABC drama 
executive (and "Shonda 
Rhimes whisperer”) becomes 
the first black chief of a 
Big Four network. Now she has 
to figure out how to dig 
the net out of fourth place. 



MICHAEL MOORE 

The Oscar winner’s Where 
to Invade Next grosses less than 
$2 million in its first 10 days 
and generates the lowest per- 
screen averages of his career. 



STEPHEN CHOW 

The Chinese director’s fantasy 
comedy Mermaid crosses 
$400 million at his country’s box 
office, becoming the highest- 
grossing film of all time in China. 
A U.S. release via Sony is next. 



ROBERT SCHWENTKE 

The director of The Divergent 
Series: Allegiant (March 18) 
drops out of making Ascendant, 
the finale of the Lionsgate 
franchise, amid insider buzz of 
problems on the movie. 
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YAHOO (yhoo) 

The online pioneer hires financial 
advisers to help find a buyer 
for the entire company or explore 
other strategic options. 


O $19.85 (- 1 . 9 %) 
CARMIKE CINEMAS (CKEC) 

Zacks Investment Research 
downgrades the movie 
exhibition company to "strong 
sell” after earnings 
expectations are lowered. 
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expensive. The two-hour Vinyl opener is 
said to have cost about 830 million and the 
first season $100 million. HBO executives 
still are optimistic that Vinyl will recover 
from its disappointing launch, which pit- 
ted it against the midseason return of The 
Walking Dead. As for projects that haven’t 
made it to air yet, HBO has gone through false starts before; it dumped 
the pilot for Game of Thrones before a reset that has been successful in 
every sense of the word. But given the names involved, HBO’s troubled 
projects can be especially noisy. 

Last summer, Fincher’s Videosyncrasy — a half-hour about a music 
video PA (as Fincher was) — was halted with four episodes shot. After 
directing the first two, Fincher turned his focus to Utopia, a thriller 
about graphic novel fans. Gone Girl author Gillian Flynn wrote scripts 
for the series, and a cast led by Rooney Mara was deep into rehears- 
als when HBO pulled the plug in August. The network reportedly 
balked at Fincher’s insistence on a $100 million budget. HBO still 
hopes Fincher will return to Videosyncrasy and plans to make Utopia 
with another director. Meanwhile, Fincher has returned to his House of 
Cards home, Netflix, to develop a new drama. 

Last summer, HBO also shut down a six-part Lewis and Clark mini- 
series after weeks of shooting. Sources say the network lost faith in director 
John Curran’s vision; Masters of Sex creator Michelle Ashford, whose credits 
include John Adams, was hired to start from scratch. THR has learned 
that McQueen’s drama, Codes of Conduct, with Paul Dano, Helena Bonham 
Carter and Rebecca Hall, has been scrapped. The pilot was shot, and HBO 
had ordered a six-episode series before pulling out. 

Late last year, HBO stopped work on the pricey J.J. Abrams-produced 
Westworld, based on a popular sci-fi book series and with an enor- 
mous cast including Anthony Hopkins and Ed Harris. Initially produced 
with Warners’ TV production arm, HBO took back control after what 
sources call clashes with creator Jonathan Nolan, whose TV credit is the 

HBO’s Importance to Time Warner 

Analysts say the premium channel could fetch $30 billion in a sale 
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Vinyl, with Bobby 
Cannavale and 
Olivia Wilde, debuted 
to only 1.1 million 
live-plus-3-day viewers. 


WBTV-produced Person of Interest on CBS. 
(HBO usually makes its own programming 
but works with Warners on The Leftovers.) 
Nolan is said to be every bit as controlling 
as his filmmaker brother Chris. Sources 
say cuts came in slowly, scripts started run- 
ning behind, and it became apparent that 
episodes already shot needed tweaks requiring additional filming. Since 
stopping production, HBO persuaded Nolan to “put aside his ego,” one 
source says, and has brought in two additional producers and two more 
writers. Production is set to resume in March. 

“ Westworld is wildly ambitious — on the page and on set,” says Nolan. 
“In broadcast TV, it’s been routine for us to write and shoot at the same 
time. This is a completely different animal. As we got closer to the 
final episodes, we realized we needed to take a break from shoot- 
ing to catch up on writing. HBO and WBTV have been incredibly 
supportive throughout the process. It would have been literally 
impossible to make this show anywhere else.” 

Says WME co-CEO Ari Emanuel: “The great thing about HBO is 
they do take those shots. They back artists.” But several HBO veterans 
lament the network suffers from the allure of big film names who have 
turned to the channel as the movie business became less hospitable. Noting 
that he’s always kept his shows at or under his comparatively modest 
budgets, Simon says, “A lot of feature people have thought, ‘It’s HBO. The 
world is my oyster.’ I saw the thing with David Fincher, and I can’t 
imagine an argument with HBO over whether I can spend $100 million 
or $80 million.” Star talent is hard to resist, continues Simon, but “it’s 
got to be a tough dynamic. You want to do a project that you think might be 
glorious, but if they’re all $100 million for the first season, you’re going 
to exhaust your budget pretty quickly.” 

Some insiders feel the culture at HBO has changed. “If you can get 
something on there, I still think it’s a great place to be,” says a high-profile 
HBO talent. “But if you’re looking for a steady hand to shape and mold, 

I don’t think that’s happening.” An agent with business at the network 
adds, “At times there are directives from those guys that conflict with 
what they then feel later, in terms of who you should hire and what role 
they should play.” With the recent executive shuffle, he adds, “They’re 
obviously saying that it wasn’t working.” 

HBO points with pride to upcoming programming, including the 
Reese Witherspoon-Nicole Kidman limited series Big Lillie Lies and a Sarah 
Jessica Parker half-hour series Divorce, that it believes will prove HBO is 
still HBO. And Leftovers creator Damon Lindelof says there is every chance 
the new shows will do the job, starting with Westworld. “The first Game 
of Thrones pilot was disastrous,” he says. “They spent and they retooled 
and, lo and behold, Game of Thrones.” Lombardo adds he wants to be 
“proud of everything we put on the screen. We look out at 2016 and beyond 
with great pride and couldn’t be more excited or optimistic about our 
slate of programming.” QZZ3 


DEADPOOL DIRECTOR 
NOT SIGNED FOR SEQUEL 

WITH DEADPOOL CROSSING $500 MILLION AT THE 

global box office in less than two weeks, 20th Century Fox is sitting 
pretty considering the movie cost a mere $58 million to make. 
Now the game of how to diwy up the spoils begins. According to 
sources, star and executive producer Ryan Reynolds was paid 
$2 million upfront and is said to be the only actor eligible for box- 
office bonuses and backend compensation. He’s now likely 
to make more than $10 million from the movie, especially if it 
reaches $800 million in global sales as projected. The big 
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payday is impressive considering Reynolds, 39, was ice cold after 
Green Lantern (2011) and R.I.P.D. (2013) flopped. He’s signed for a 
sequel, though sources say his WME agents already are preparing 
for a big renegotiation that will significantly up his compensation for 
future installments. Deadpool director Tim Miller, who made his 
feature debut on the project, could collect several 
million dollars when all is said and done. Miller, 50, 
was paid only $250,000, according to sources, the 
standard studio fee for most first-timers. A visual 
effects and title sequence specialist who had been 
developing the movie since 2011, Miller 
also has an option for a future Fox movie that 
would up his fee to the $500,000 range. Like 

Miller 


Reynolds, Miller stands to benefit from box-office bonuses. One 
benchmark for extra cash to kick in was $150 million in North 
America, a number the movie eclipsed in its first four days. (That 
hurdle likely resulted in $100,000 to $150,000 in bonuses.) 
There’s also likely to be "goodwill” bonuses for the film’s key play- 
ers, a circle that includes writers Rhett Reese and 
Paul Wernick. After all. Fox is keen to keep Reynolds 
and the Deadpool team happy as they build out 
the franchise. Unlike Reynolds, Wernick and Reese, 
Miller doesn’t yet have a deal to return for a sequel, 
meaning Fox will have to pony up to keep 
the creative team together. Fox declined com- 
ment. — BORYS KIT AND PAMELA MCCLINTOCK 
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TV Pilot Season’s Family Affair 

As Modern Family grows old, the Big Four networks desperately seek the next all-ages comedy hit as THR 
sorts through the 27 (yes, 27!) eerily similar projects in development By Bryn Elise Sandberg and Michael O’Connell 
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Your family comedy is 
ABC’s Square Roots, which 
follows a gaggle of logic- 
driven engineers and the 
son who uses his “gift” to 
help them ... whatever the 
heck that means! 



OSCARS 2017 

THE RACE 
BEGINS NOW! 

THR’s way-too-early peek 
at next year’s possible best 
picture contenders 

Billy Lynn’s Long Halftime Walk 

(Sony, Nov. 11) 

Ang Lee’s first film since winning 
best director for 2012’s Life of Pi is 
a war dramedy that, like Pi, stars a 
newcomer (Joe Alwyn). 

The Birth of a Nation 

(Fox Searchlight, TBD) 

Sundance raves and a $17.5 million 
price tag have put big expectations 
on Nate Parker’s drama about 
the slave uprising led by Nat Turner. 

The Girl on the Train 

(Universal, Oct. 7) 

If done well, Tate Taylor’s adapta- 
tion of the smash book starring 
Emily Blunt could be as much of an 
awards player as his best picture 
nominee The Help was in 2012. 

Lion (The Weinstein Co., TBD) 
Harvey’s big Oscar play could be 
this drama from The King’s Speech 
producers about an Indian kid 
(Dev Patel) who searches for his 
parents after being adopted by 
an Australian couple. Nicole Kidman 
and Rooney Mara also star. 

Manchester by the Sea 

(Amazon, TBD) 

Casey Affleck’s lauded perfor- 
mance could push Kenneth 
Lonergan’s New England-set family 
drama, a hit at Sundance, into the 
best picture race. 

Passengers (Sony, Dec. 21) 

Morten Tyldum, fresh from The 
Imitation Game, directs Oscar 
magnet Jennifer Lawrence and “It” 
boy Chris Pratt in a space-set 
romance that features nearly no 
other actors. Can he pull it off? 

Silence (Paramount, TBD) 

Martin Scorsese’s Wolf of Wall 
Street follow-up is this long- 
gestatingfilm about 17th century 
priests who travel to Japan to 
locate a mentor. Andrew Garfield 
and Adam Driver star. 

Weightless (Broad Green, TBD) 
This Texas-set romantic thriller is 
said to be the splashier of 2016’s two 
Terrence Malick films (along with 
Knight of Cups) featuring Christian 
Bale and Natalie Portman. 
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Weekend Numbers 


DOMESTIC 


1. DeadpooL fox 

56.5 236.9® 84.T 77 256.3 493.2 

2. Kung Fu Panda 3 fox/dwa 

12.5 n4.1< 4 > I 7 . 3" 1 177.1 291.2 


3. Risen sony 

11.8 11.8™ N/A N/A 11.8 


The biblical resurrection 
tale scored the No. 4 
opening of all time for 
a faith-based film after 
Sony marketed it to 
churches and star Joseph 
Fiennes met with Pope 
Francis at the Vatican. 


4. The Witch A24 

8.8 8.8™ N/A N/A 8.8 


The period horror 
film marks the biggest 
opening to date for 
indie distributor A24 after 
winning first-time 
director Robert Eggers 
top honors at the 2015 
Sundance Film Festival. 




5. How to Be Single warner bros. 
8.2 31.7 (2) 10.9 51 24.1 

55.8 

6. Race focus 

7.4 7.4°) N/A N/A 

7.4 


Blame blah reviews for 
the film’s muted debut in 
the U.S. The Jesse 
Owens biopic skewed 
notably older, with 
76 percent of the audience 
over 25, including a large 
percentage over 35. 



7. Zoolander 2 

5.5 23.7® 

PARAMOUNT 

4.8' 32 17.1 40.8 

8. Star Wars: Force Awakens : 

3.9 921.7™ 2.6™ 1.12B 

IISNEY 

2.04B 

9. The Revenant fox 

3.9 165.2® 8.6' 65 216.4 

381.6 

10. Hail, Caesar! universal 

2.7 26.3 (3) 5.T 27 5.7 

32 

11. Ride Along 2 universal 

2.2 86.5 (6) 1.6‘ 26 28.1 

114.6 

12. The Choice 

1.8 16.6® 

LIONSGATE 

N/A N/A 

16.6 

13. The Lady in the Van sony classics 

1.5 3.8 (12) N/A 18.5 22.3 

14. The Boy stx 

1.4 33.4 (5) 

N/A N/A 

33.4 

15. The 5th Wave sony 

1.3 32® 1.8' 58 68.8 

100.8 

Source: ComScore; box office estimates in $ millions 
( ) Number of weekends in release; ’ Number of territories 



Media’s Losing a PR 
War — and Stocks Suffer 


That Dow nosedive? The tech companies have beaten Hollywood 
at its own game by stealing the hearts and minds of reporters 

By Michael Wolff 


A mong the world’s 
many partisan divides, 
a passionate new one 
is between the longs 
and shorts in the media business. 
It’s two sides locked in a bit- 
ter war that reflects an ongoing 
propaganda campaign and self- 
interested agitprop. It’s FANGA 
(Facebook, Amazon, Netflix, 
Google and Apple) against Time 
Warner, Disney, 21st Century 
Fox, Viacom, CBS, Comcast/NBC 
(the Congloms). Bolsheviks 
against the Mensheviks. 

So far, FANGA, with its simple 
mantra —“We are the future, you 
are the past”— is way ahead. And 
the Big Media stock prices seem- 
ingly are in freefall. 

The Congloms are at a fur- 
ther disadvantage: While trying 
to defend themselves, they also 
continue to fight a ceaseless, 
internecine battle of fiefs 
and ego. Every briefing 
on the part of a Conglom 
against the FANGA oli- 
gopoly invariably ends up 
being about the perfidy of 
other Congloms. 

The battle lines are as 
much philosophical as 
economic. For the longs, 
it’s a belief in the value 
of content and brands. 

For the shorts, TV fol- 
lows print and music 
into a technological twi- 
light: The Internet has 
killed the cable monop- 
oly. The rise of FANGA 
has been enabled by a 


microgeneration of cheap content. 
But now, not only will Netflix suf- 
fer as it faces the end of its recent 
cycle of licensing deals, the value 
of Conglom assets will soar. In the 
view of the shorts, the Congloms 
never will get their act 
together to make an efficient 
market, will grab short-term 
cash over a long-term play 
and have neither the technical 
nor PR gifts to counter a profound 
generational shift. 

This last point is central. The 
dominant narrative is about millen- 
nial behavior — new sensibility, 
new sawiness, with an unquench- 
able desire for new functionality. 
The Congloms protest but seem 
incapable of making the point 
that the millennial rush is over- 
whelmingly to Hollywood product. 

In this, FANGA has beaten the 
media at its own game by stealing 
the hearts and minds of 
business, technology and 
media reporters. 

It has developed a sup- 
port system through 
industry conferences 
and social media. 

The success has cre- 
ated a new type of longs 
— call them activist 
longs — who see the 
media business, which 
began its precipitous 
fall in August on news 
of softness at ESPN, as 
cheap assets and ripe 
for consolidation. This 
expected realignment 
might help create the 


type of content monolith that 
gets a fair price from, or chokes, 
FANGA’s ambitions. 

The shorts believe the internal 
and mutually destructive con- 
flicts within the Congloms always 
will win out. Time Warner CEO 
Jeffrey Bewkes will never do a deal 
with the Murdoch family at Fox. 
Nor will he probably merge with 
Leslie Moonves’ CBS. Likewise, it’s 
unlikely that Moonves and 
Viacom’s Philippe Dauman would 
remarry. Liberty’s John Malone 
always has worked too much on 
his own to be an industry savior. 
And programmers hate cable. 

Hence, undefended, old media 
assets will be absorbed at dis- 
counted prices into the rising 
strength of the tech giants. 

That future is sorely challenged 
if the tech bubble bursts, as, by 
indications, it might be doing 
now. Netflix is the bell- 
wether for the over-the-top 
video industry. It had a 
135 percent run-up in 2015 
as media shorts doubled down 
on their position — but Netflix 
has been creamed so far in 2016. 

Still, the long position on Netflix 
is so much more potentially a wind- 
fall than the long on the Congloms. 
If the Congloms recover, that 
merely nudges up their multiple. 
If they falter and fail to consoli- 
date, Netflix could know no limits. 

Curiously, while most invest- 
ment decisions are made on the 
basis of orderly numbers, the 
FANGA and Conglom numbers 
are subject to ever-more oppo- 
site interpretations. People are 
watching less TV and yet more. 
Digital traffic is soaring, though 
a third of it could represent click 
fraud. 

The once-mortal battle between 
broadcast and cable ultimately 
expanded the TV business, and all 
boats dramatically rose. That 
may be the ultimate result of the 
new three-tier delivery system: 
broadcast, cable and over-the-top. 

But right now, with a finite audi- 
ence, finite advertising dollars 
and finite time to watch, the invest- 
ment outlook is that for one to 
maximally profit, the other must 
maximally lose, fjttr 


BY THE 
NUMBERS 


The massive rise 
of Netflix stock 
price in 2015 


$10B 

Market value 
Netflix lost so 
far this year 

4.9M 

Cord-cutting 
U.S. homes 
in 2015 
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What the Nominees Are Doing Next 

They’re white-hot! Leo and Sly haven’t picked their Oscar follow-ups, but Brie’s headed to Skull Island, Matt is reprising 
Bourne, Cate loves Lucille Ball, and Saoirse’s off to Broadway as THR breaks down the moves By Rebecca Ford and Borys Kit 


Christian Bale, The Big Short 
He has two Terrence Malick projects ( Knight of 
Cups and Weightless) in the can and has finished 
work on The Promise, with Oscar Isaac. The 
42-year-old voices panther Bagheera in Jungle Book: 
Origins and will shoot Scott Cooper’s Western, 
Hostiles, this summer. 

Cate Blanchett, Carol 

Blanchett, 46, voices Kaa in Warner Bros.’ 2017 pic 
Jungle Book: Origins. She next shoots Thor: 
Ragnarok in Australia this summer and is attached 

to a Lucille Ball project from Aaron Sorkin. 

Bryan Cranston, Trumbo 

The former Breaking Bad star has been busy filling his 
film slate with roles in New Line’s upcoming The 
Disaster Artist, starring James Franco, and the money- 
laundering crime drama The Infiltrator. The 59-year- 
old next segues to comedy in John Hamburg’s Why 
Him? with Megan Mullallyand Franco. 

Matt Damon, The Martian 

Damon, 45, is finishing up his return to the Bourne 
series with Universal’s Jason Bourne (July 29). Then he 
stars in Yimou Zhang’s The Great Wall, out in 
February 2017, before transitioning to Alexander 
Payne’s Downsizing, a social satire that also will 
feature Reese Witherspoon. He later is slated to star 
in George Clooney’s directorial project Suburbicon. 

Leonardo Dicaprio, The Revenant 
It’s not clear what Dicaprio, 41, will jump to next, but 
he’s attached to Conquest, a project to be written by 
The Revenant co-writer Mark L. Smith for Paramount. 

Michael Fassbender, Steve Jobs 

Fassbender, 38, has a trio of films coming out in 2016: 
A24’s crime drama Trespass Against Us, the video 
game adaptation Assassin’s Creed and Fox’s X-Men: 
Apocalypse. He’s shooting Universal’s The Snowman 
opposite Rebecca Ferguson. 

Tom Hardy, The Revenant 

Hardy, 38, is shooting FX’s miniseries Taboo, an 

1800s-set period drama conceived by Hardy and his 



father, Chips Hardy. He’s also slated to appear in 
Christopher Nolan’s World War II drama, Dunkirk. 

Brie Larson, Room 

Larson flies back to Vietnam the morning after 
the Oscars to continue working on Warner Bros, and 
Legendary’s Kong: Skull Island. After that, the 26- 
year-old will reunite with her Short Term 72 director 
Destin Daniel Cretton for The Glass Castle. 

Jennifer Lawrence, Joy 

She’s wrapped the next installment in the X-Men 
franchise, Apocalypse (May 27). Lawrence, 25, then 
stars opposite Chris Pratt in the sci-fi love story 
Passengers, opening in December. 

Jennifer Jason Leigh, The Hateful Eight 

The 54-year-old just wrapped work on Rob Reiner’s 
LBJ opposite Woody Harrelson and will move on 
to shoot Alex Garland’s Annihilation with Natalie 
Portman in May. 

Rooney Mara, Carol 

Mara, 30, will star in Charlie McDowell’s The Discovery 
opposite Nicholas Hoult, which will go into production 
in the spring. She also is in early talks for the title role in 
Mary Magdalene, which will be helmed by Garth Davis. 

Rachel McAdams, Spotlight 

The 37-year-old has wrapped Marvel’s Doctor Strange 
with Benedict Cumberbatch, which will hit theaters in 
November, and she’s yet to take another project. 


Charlotte Rampling, 45 Years 
She’s wrapped CBS Films’ The Sense of an Ending 
and the indie Seances. Rampling, 70, also is attached 
to Lech Majewski’s sci-fi pic Valley of the Gods. 

Eddie Redmayne, The Danish Girl 

The British actor, 34, stars in Warner Bros.’ Harry 
Potter spinoff, Fantastic Beasts and Where to Find 
Them (Nov. 18), the first film in a trilogy. Beyond 
that, Redmayne has yet to decide on his next project. 

Saoirse Ronan, Brooklyn 
Ronan, 21, will make her Broadway debut in The 
Crucible on March 31. She’s wrapped The Seagull 
and the Vincent Van Gogh film Loving Vincent. 
Ronan also is attached to Greta Gerwig’s directo- 
rial debut, Lady Bird, and On Chesil Beach, from 
Carol’s producers. 

Mark Ruffalo, Spotlight 

Ruffalo, 46, next stars in Now You See Me 2 (June 10), 
then he’ll reprise his role as Bruce Banner/The Hulk 
in Thor: Ragnarok. 

Mark Rylance, Bridge of Spies 
Rylance, 56, will join fellow nominee Hardy for Nolan’s 
Dunkirk, and before that, the veteran Brit reunites with 
Spies director Steven Spielberg on The BFG (July 1). 

Sylvester Stallone, Creed 

He voices characters in the upcoming animated films 
Ratchet and Clank and Animal Crackers. It’s likely 
Stallone, 69, will appear in a Creed sequel, but other- 
wise the actor has yet to capitalize on his Oscar buzz. 

Kate Winslet, Steve Jobs 
Winslet’s latest film, Triple 9, hits theaters Feb. 26. 
The 40-year-old next is scheduled to shoot New 
Line’s Collateral Beauty opposite Will Smith for a 
December release. 

Alicia Vikander, The Danish Girl 

Her romantic drama with Fassbender, The Light 
Between Oceans, will open Sept. 2. And Vikander, 

27, is finishing up work opposite Damon on Jason 
Bourne (July 29). QZZ3 






Stallone 
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I he HR POIll 


7 DAYS OF DEALS 



KA-CHING! 


WHO’S INKING 
ON THE DOTTED LINE 
THIS WEEK 


SOHO’S SUNSET RIVAL 
UNVEILS PLANS FOR 
NEW PRIVATE CLUB 



IS SOHO HOUSE 
finally getting some 
Sunset Strip com- 
petition? On Feb. 8, 
plans for The Arts 
Club, also a London- 
based private members haunt, 
went on display at City Hall in 
West Hollywood. The club was 
founded far earlier than its Soho 
House rival (it began in 1863) 
and similarly caters to “creative 
types” (then: Charles Dickens 
now: Gwyneth Paltrow, an 
investor). Its backers are 
seeking to erect a postmod- 
ernist nine-story tower where 
Hustler’s shuttered two-floor 
sex shop still stands, a review of 
the documents reveals. 

The bottom half of the build- 
ing would be leased out as office 
space, with the top featuring not 
just amenities that would match 
its competitor down Sunset 
(screening room? check!) but 



many more, from a spa and gym 
to a rooftop pool. The club, which 
hopes to break ground by 2018, 
is seeking zoning variances for its 
significant height and massing 
similar to those granted along the 
ever-vertical boulevard in recent 
years for Ian Schrager’s nearby 
Edition hotel with Marriott and a 
condo project at the site of the 
former House of Blues. 

“The Arts Club is pleased 
to join the West Hollywood 
community and play a 
part in the revitalization 
of a dormant corner on 
the historic Sunset Strip,” 
executive director Alice 
Chadwyck-Healey tells THU. Dues 
are slated to run in a similar 
range as the current $2,000-a-year 
local annual commitment for 
Soho House — which, aware of 
encroachment, aggressively has 
sought to solidify its footprint 
across Los Angeles by announcing 



a second outpost in downtown’s 
Arts District and, in January, by 
taking over the oceanfront address 
once utilized by Larry Ellison’s 
failed Italian restaurant Nikita 
next to Nobu in Malibu for a 
beach club. 

Those moves come after the 
September debut in Hollywood of 
co-working concept NeueHouse 
(it hired former Soho House mem- 
bership director Tim Geary) and 
as word persists of arts-oriented 
Manhattan private club Norwood 
scouting local real estate while 


Sunset Tower owner Jeff Klein 
moves forward with his conversion 
of The San Vicente Inn into 
yet another chic members-only 
hangout. 

Rivals may do well to recall 
that taking on Soho House’s 
L.A. dominance is easier willed 
than done. Remember 2013’s 
much-ballyhooed (and now DOA) 
41 Ocean, a lushly appointed 
adversary in Santa Monica backed 
by, among others, former WMA 
chief Jim Wiatt? Those who do still 
cringe. — garybaum 


Whoa, Woody! Amazons 
$15M Bid Won Aliens Next Film 


Rights Available ! 

Hot new books with Hollywood appeal 

BY ANDY LEWIS 

Flight of Dreams 
by Ariel Lawhon 

(Doubleday) 

agency Hotchkiss and 
Associates 

This Agatha Christie -esque 
mystery asks, what if the 1937 
Hindenburg crash was a ter- 
rorist plot? Lawhon, whose first book tackled 
the 1930 disappearance of Judge Joseph 
Crater, mixes rich descriptions of zeppelin 
travel with page-turning suspense. 

A Year in the Life ofChloe Snow 
by Emma Chastain (Simon Pulse) 
agency APA 

Bridget Jones goes YA in the B&N.com edito- 
rial director’s debut novel. In 365 diary entries, 
a freshman falls in love with a popular senior, 
gets the lead in the play, feuds with her best 
friend and loses her mother. 


AFTER PARTNERING WITH SONY 
Pictures Classics on eight movies, 
Woody Allen has opted for a younger dis- 
tributor for the next. Amazon Studios, 
on a buying spree in 2016, acquired North 
American rights sight unseen to the 
untitled movie with Steve Carell. 

Jesse Eisenberg, Blake Lively 
and Kristen Stewart. The deal, 
which sources peg at a huge 
$15 million upfront (more than 
$20 million with prints-and- 
advertising costs), sent shock 
waves through the indie film 
world. By comparison, SPC paid 
$5 million for Allen’s last out- 
ing, Irrational Man (it grossed $4 million 
domestic). “It’s not crazy after the 
$10 million they paid for Manchester by 
the Sea,” said a rival distributor, refer- 
ring to Amazon’s big buy at Sundance, 
one of its seven festival pickups. But 
for Allen, 80, it’s something of a leap into 


the unknown. Since teaming with SPC, 
the writer-director’s films have earned 
10 Oscar nominations and two wins. 
“Amazon made us an offer we couldn’t 
refuse, and we have a responsibility to 
our investors,” says the film’s producer 
Letty Aronson. “Woody wishes 
SPC could be the subdistribu- 
tor for this film, but apparently 
they would not.” A source 
says Allen himself was most 
exposed after the film went 
over budget (he put in his own 
money to finish it). Still, 
another source says he wanted 
a change. And Amazon, 
which already is working with him on his 
first TV series, committed to an aggres- 
sive theatrical release as well. SPC’s Tom 
Bernard says there are no hard feelings: 
“We’ve got a great relationship with 
Woody, and we look forward to seeing his 
next film.”— TATIANA SIEGEL 








♦♦FILM 

Jennifer Aniston and Jason 
Bateman (CAA, Lighthouse, 
Hansen Jacobson) will star in 
DreamWorks’ Office Christmas 
Party with T.J. Miller and Kate 
McKinnon. 

Christian Bale (WME, Bloom 
Hergott) will star in the indie 
Western drama Hostiles from 
director Scott Cooper. 

Magnolia and Showtime 

have acquired Alex Gibney’s 
documentary Zero Days. 

Emily Blunt (CAA, the U.K.’s 
Artists Partnership, Sloane 
Offer) is in talks to star in 
Disney’s Maty Poppins reboot. 



O 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
TO THE 2016 
OSCAR® NOMINEES 
FOR ACHIEVEMENT 
IN MAKEUP 
AND HAIRSTYLING 

DAMIAN MARTIN 
LESLEY VANDERWALT 
ELKA WARDEGA 

MAD MAX: FURY ROAD 

EVA VON BAHR 
LOVE LARSON 

THE 100-YEAR-OLD MAN 

WHO CLIMBED OUT THE WINDOW AND DISAPPEARED 

SIAN GRIGG 
DUNCAN JARMAN 
ROBERT PANDINI 

THE REVENANT 


SUPPORTING PROFESSIONAL MAKEUP ARTISTS WORKING IN FILM, 
TELEVISION, THEATRE, MUSIC, EDITORIAL AND THE PERFORMING ARTS 

MACCOSMETICS.COM 



I he HR POIll 


The Big Number 


Cemetery plots offered to Shari Redstone not to 
interfere with her father Sumner Redstone’s 
funeral plans, according to a Feb. 18 court filing. 







The Hunger Games 
actor wilfproduce 
and star as a video 

S ame champ in 
eth Rogen and Evan 
Goldberg’s Hulu 
comedy Future Man. 



You’re the Worst creator 

Stephen Falk (UTA, Jackoway 
Tyerman) and Cameron 
Esposito (Gersh, Brillstein, 
Hansen Jacobson) are team- 
ing for an FX comedy based on 
the latter’s life. 

Joel McHale (WME, Ziffren 
Brittenham) will star in CBS’ 
comedy The Great Indoors. 

Stockard Channing 
(Paradigm, Anonymous 
Content, Hansen Jacobson) 

will star in NBC’s comedy Me & 
Mean Margaret. 

HBO has renewed the drama 
Vinyl. ... VH1 has ordered hip- 
hop drama The Breaks to 
series. ... Spike is teaming with 
Viacom sibling Nickelodeon 
to develop the spinoff Lip Sync 
Battle, Jr. ... IFC has picked up 
half-hour comedies Brockmire, 
starring Hank Azaria, and 
Stan Against Evil, from The 
Simpsons’ Dana Gould. 

••digital 

Josh Hutcherson (CAA, 
Beddingfield, Hansen 
Jacobson) will topline the Hulu 
comedy pilot Future Man. 

Netflix has picked up world- 
wide SVOD rights to the 
Sundance drama White Girl. 


Julianne Moore (CAA, the 
U.K.’s United, Management 
360, Edelstein Laird) is in 

talks to play a villain in Fox’s 
Kingsman 2. 

Octavia Spencer (WME, 
Jackoway Tyerman) will star 
opposite Taraji P. Henson 
in Fox 2000’s Hidden Figures. 

Saoirse Ronan (CAA, 
Ireland’s MacFarlane Chard) 

will star in On Chesil Beach, 
from Number 9 Films (Carol). 

Keira Knightley (CAA, the 
U.K.’s United Artists, MGMT) 

is in talks to play Catherine 
the Great in a Barbra Streisand- 
directed biopic. 

Tony Kushner (CAA, Schreck 
Rose) will adapt the memoir 
He Wanted the Moon for Plan 
B and Cross Creek Pictures. 

A24 has replaced troubled 
Alchemy as U.S. distributor of 
Cannes hit The Lobster. 

NeilWidener (CAA, 
Grandview, Bloom Hergott) 
and Gavin James (CAA) 


will write New Line’s San 
Andreas sequel. 

San Andreas’ Andre Fabrizio 
and Jeremy Passmore (CAA, 
Aperture, Eclipse) will adapt 
Japanese manga Astro Boy 
for New Line. 


IFC Films has acquired Steven 
Caple Jr.’s The Land in the U.S. 

••television 

Amy Adams (WME, 

Brillstein, Sloane Offer) will 

star in Jean-Marc Vallee’s 
adaptation of Gillian Flynn’s 
Sharp Objects. 

Marti Noxon (WME, Hansen 
Jacobson) has inked an 
overall deal with David Ellison’s 
Skydance. 

Joe Manganiello (CAA, 
Management 360, Myman 
Greenspan) will star in 
History’s Navy SEAL drama Six. 

Olivia’s dad Joe Morton 
(TalentWorks, Vanguard) 

has been promoted to 
series regular on Scandal. 
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The Walking Dead alum David 
Morrissey (UTA, the U.K.’s 
Troika, Silver Lining) will star 
in the second season of Starz 
anthology series The Missing. 

Anna Gunn (ICM, MGMT) 

and Review’s Andy Daly (UTA, 
Principato Young, Morris 
Yorn) will star in ABC’s family 
comedy pilot Chunk and Bean. 

Brad Falchuk (WME, Gendler 
& Kelly) has inked an overall 
deal with 20th Century Fox TV. 

Henry Winkler (Paradigm, 
Management 360) will play 
Bill Hader’s acting teacher in 
the HBO comedy Barry. 


Star Jones (APA, Round 
Table) will executive produce 
VHYs adaptation of her The 
View satire Satan’s Sisters. 

Justin Long (Gersh) will 

star in ABC’s soccer comedy 
Dream Team. 

The Player alum Philip 
Winchester (UTA, the U.K’s 
Independent) will star in 
NBC’s Chicago Law. 

John Lithgow (UTA, 
Anonymous, Hansen 
Jacobson) and Sherri 
Shepherd (ICM, Darris 
Hatch, Fox) will star in 
NBC’s legal comedy The Trail. 


Amazon has acquired world- 
wide SVOD rights to the 
Sundance animated documen- 
tary NUTS! 

Fandango will acquire Rotten 
Tomatoes and Flixster from 
Warner Bros. Entertainment. 

Fox Sports has struck a five- 
year partnership with NextVR 
for live virtual reality coverage. 

HREAL ESTATE 

Sons of Anarchy alum Charlie 
Hunnam (Partners Trust) has 
purchased a Hollywood Hills 
estate for about $2.76 million. 

Lauren Conrad (Main Beach 
Realty) has sold her 3,200- 
square-foot penthouse 
in the Beverly Hills area for 
$2.8 million. 

••BOOKS 

Marvel Entertainment will 
launch a Deadpool vs. Gambit 
comic book miniseries. 

••branding 

Kylie Jenner (WME, Jenner 

Communications) is the new 

face of Puma. 





A Mary Elizabeth 
Winstead, next 
in 10 Clcmerfield Lane, 
has returned to 
WME from UTA. 

Deadpoot s cabbie 
Karan Soni has signed 
with CAA, as has 
NBA star turned TNT 
analyst Grant Hill. 

Nymphomaniac star 

Charlotte Gainsbourg 
has signed with 
Relevant PR. 

Tony-nominated 
writer Heather Hach 
( Legally Blonde ) 
has signed with Verve. 

Filmmaker Shaka 
King, now developing 
HBO hip-hop comedy 
These Are My Friends, 
has signed with UTA. 

Comic Elizabeth 
Guest (niece 
of Christopher) 
has signed with 
Primary Wave 
for management. 


NEXT BIG THING 



Name 

Jeremie Harris 

Rep 

UTA 

Why He Matters 

The recent Juilliard 
grad has started 
strong, booking a 
series regular role on 
FX’s X-Men take 
Legion from Fargo’s 
Noah Hawley after 
appearances in CBS’ 
Blue Bloods, HBO’s 
Bessie and Netflix’s 
upcoming Baz 
Luhrmann hip-hop 
drama The Get Down. 








Writing For a Drama Series 


LISA ALBERT 
SEMI CHELLAS 
JONATHAN IGLA 
JANET LEAHY 
ERIN LEVY 


TOM SMUTS 
ROBERT TOWNE 
MATTHEW WEINER 
CARLY WRAY 



WRITERS GUILD OF AMERICA AWARD WINNERS 


Episodic Drama 

Brrr/# P V, 
e/U-t f 25 

Uno” 

VINCE GILLIGAN 
PETER GOULD 


dMC 


D AMC Networks LLC. All Rights Reserved. 




the REPORT 


YES, I 
DID SAY 
THAT! 

A look at who’s saying 
what in entertainment 

Compiled by Seth Abramovitch 
and Brian Porreca 


** “I can say 
truly I am in awe 
of your bravery” 


LADY GAGA 

The singer, showing support on Twitter 
for Kesha, in a contract battle with 
producer Dr. Luke, whom she claims 
sexually and physically abused her. 
Other supporters include Taylor Swift, 
who donated $250,000 to cover the 
“Tik Tok” singer’s expenses. 



“When I was 19, 

I was going out 
with a 32-year-old.” 

HENRY CAVILL 

The 32-year-old Batman v. Superman: 
Dawn of Justice star, on his new relationship 
with a 19-year-old college student. 


“It’s one of the 
realities of the 
business were in.” 


DON CHEADLE 

The Miles Ahead director and star, 
explaining why casting a white co-star 
— Ewan McGregor — was critical in 
getting funding for his Miles Davis biopic. 



■* “It’s a very 
handsome click. 
It’s just as veiny 
as his arms.” 


ADAM DEVINE 

The comedian, describing Zac Efron’s 
penis, which he stole a glimpse of 
while shooting an episode of Comedy 
Central’s Workaholics. 


“Either you 
wait for them all 
to die or kill 
them off slowly.” 


“I was like, 

‘I didn’t ask you 
if you still loved 
me, but thanks.’ ” 


“I Did It My Way.” 


“There was a sign 
that read, ‘Employees 
Must Wash hands.’ 
And I could not find 
one employee to wash 
my hands.” 


STEVE MARTIN 

The comedian, during a surprise Feb. 18 
opening set for Jerry Seinfeld on 
Broadway — Martin’s first time performing 
stand-up in 35 years. 


EMMA THOMPSON 

The actress, on how to solve the diversity 
issues at the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences, whose membership 
skews older and white. 


ADELE 

The singer, telling Ellen DeGeneres about 
the condolences she’s been getting 
from her fans after her snafu-plagued 
performance at the Grammy. 


SUMNER REDSTONE 

The Viacom mogul, 92, specifying he wants 
the Frank Sinatra song played during his 
funeral, according to court documents filed by 
his former companion, Manuela Herzer. 


Thompson 


1 
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About Town 

HOLLYWOOD HITS THE RED CARPET 


New York Fashion Week 

New York, Feb. 11-18 


D espite the single-digit cold 

in the city, the stars came out in full 
force for Fashion Week. Kirsten Dunst 
and Jennifer Jason Leigh sat front row at 
Rodarte, while Lady Gaga was at Brandon Maxwell. 
Marc Jacobs’ show was the highlight of the week, 
with attendees including Maggie Gyllenhaal, Juliette 
Lewis and Christina Ricci. Gaga was there as well 
and even took a turn on the runway for Jacobs. “My 
whole goal is to be here for Marc, making his 
vision come to life,” the singer said backstage before 
strutting for the crowd. “It’s not about me; it’s 
about the clothes.” Judging by the fall 2016 collec- 
tions — from Delpozo’s dreamy designs to Jenny 
Packham’s disco-inspired duds — red carpets will 
be particularly colorful this year. — Stephanie chan 


1 From left: Spectre’s Naomie Harris, 
Mad Max: Fury Road’s Riley Keough 
and The Age ofAdaline’s Blake Lively 
at Michael Kors on Feb. 17. Said Lively: 
“Each of Michael’s collections are like 
him — effortlessly radiant, twinkly, 
happy, cool and timeless. He so com- 
fortably blends the styles of many 
decades to create bold new looks.” 


2 Designer Zac Posen and Katie Holmes 
backstage at his show Feb. 15. 


3 Dunst (left) and Creed’s 

Tessa Thompson at the Rodarte show 

Feb. 16. 


4 Kate Bosworth (in Tory 
Burch) hit the Tory Burch show 
Feb. 16. 


5 Kendall Jenner was flanked by 
her sister Kylie (right) and designer 
Vera Wang at Wang’s show. 


6 Gyllenhaal at the Marc Jacobs 
show on Feb. 18. 


7 Sienna Miller (left) and Vogue 
editor-in-chief Anna Wintour 
(who skipped the line and entered 
through the back) at the Ralph 
Lauren show on Feb. 18. 




1 Co-stars Don Cheadle and 
Emayatzy Corinealdi at the Feb. 18 
premiere of Miles Ahead. 


2 Actor Tom Hiddleston and 
director Susanne Bier at The Night 
Manager premiere on Feb. 18. 


3 John Cusack at the Chi-Raq 
screening on Feb. 16. 


4 From left: Colin Firth, Laura 
Linney, Jude Law, director Michael 
Grandage and Guy Pearce at 
the Genius premiere on Feb. 16. 



What if yout glow 
came from within 
instead of 

from a personal stylist? 



Golden 

DOOR' 

World’s #1 Destination Spa 

It will change you. 

One rejuvenating visit to 
Golden Door will not 
only help you rediscover 
the real you beneath the 
surface, but will also send 
ripples out into the world. 
Because we give back 
100% of our profits to help 
transform children’s lives. 


San Marcos, CA 

goldendoor.com - 866.937.8044 



About Town 

HOLLYWOOD HITS THE RED CARPET 




New York, Feb. 17 



1 From left: Co-stars Shamier 
Anderson, Stephan James and 
Jason Sudeikis. Said Sudeikis 
of James’ portrayal of track-and- 
field superstar Jesse Owens, 
“Stephan is playing an icon [but] 
also a human being.” 


2 Co-stars Shanice Banton 
(left) and Chantel Riley at the 
afterparty at Macondo East. 


3 Olivia Wilde (in Dolce 
& Gabbana). 


4 “Race has never not been a 
topic of conversation in America, 
said director Stephen Hopkins, 
flanked by famed gymnast 
Nadia Comaneci and departing 
Focus Features CEO Peter 
Schlessel. “Hopefully people 
will watch the film colorblind.” 


■few 
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American Airlines 


GET WHERE YOU'RE 

GOING IN ONE TAKE. 

The most nonstop flights from LA. 



BE THE CENTER 

OF ATTENTION 
WITHOUT BEING SEEN. 

Enjoy our exclusive door-to-door experience at LAX. 



About Town 

RAMBLING REPORTER * 


Sounds Like Diversity 
This Summer at the Bowl 

Producer Reginald Hudlin has 
his hands full with the Oscar 
show Feb. 28, when Hollywood will 
be watching to see how he, pro- 
ducer David Hill and host Chris Rock 
handle the hot topic of diver- 
sity. But Hudlin has a few months 
to figure out how to celebrate 
black music when he returns to 
the Hollywood Bowl on Aug. 31 
with Grammy winner Marcus 
Miller to present “The Black Movie 
Soundtrack II,” announced Feb. 9 
as part of the bowl’s new season. 
The event is produced in coopera- 
tion with the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts and Sciences — a well- 
timed tie-in amid #OscarsSoWhite 
furor — and will be hosted by Craig 
Robinson, who emceed the 2014 
black soundtrack event. LA Phil 
director of presentations Laura 
Connelly tells THU the 2016 edi- 
tion has nothing to do with the 
dialogue surrounding diversity in 
Hollywood. “It was planned long 
before anything came up about 
the Academy Awards,” she says. 


Muchas Gracias, 

Sefior Deadpool 

The mood on the Fox lot and at 
WME, which reps Ryan Reynolds, 
has been jubilant following 
the record opening of Deadpool 
($152.2 million to be exact) over 
the Presidents Day weekend. On 
Feb. 16, 20th Century Fox chair- 
man and CEO Jim Gianopulos 
hosted an impromptu celebration 
at the commissary, where a maria- 
chi band — donning Deadpool 
masks — serenaded the troops, 
along with director Tim Miller 



Reynolds’ super selfie at Fox. 


American Airlines and the Flight Symbol logo are marks of American Airlines, Inc. 
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Power Dining 



Brad Grey broke bread 
with Jeff Shell at The Palm 
as Ted Sarandos lunched 
with Michael Eisner a few 
seats away. That evening. 
Grey returned tojoin Jimmy 
Fallon, Lome Michaels 
and Ron Meyer at another 
table. Jim Gianopulos 
was in atanothertime. ... 
Jennifer Lawrence and 
Laverne Cox shared the room 
at Soho House. ... Emily 
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Blunt, Maya Rudolph, 
Anne Hathaway, Zac Efron, 
Sarah Silverman, Michael 
Sheen and Megan Fox all 

have stopped by the M Cafe 
on Melrose Avenue of late. 

... Toni Howard met with 
Aleen Keshishian at II 
Piccolino. ...Taylor Swift 
alighted at Katana. ... 
Alejandro G. Inarrtitu ate 
at Ray’s & Stark Bar one 
day, while Owen Wilson, 
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and writers Rhett Reese and 
Paul Wernick. Food and drinks bor- 
rowed from the raunchy film 
included blow-job shots (a mixture 
of Baileys, Kahlua and ama- 
retto topped with whipped cream) 
and chimichangas, the super- 
hero’s favorite snack. Gianopulos 
thanked the crowd, followed 
by Miller, who admitted, “I don’t 
do these things because I get 
all choked up.” Reynolds couldn’t 
be at the bash but turned up 
the next day on the lot to make a 
surprise appearance at a mar- 
keting meeting, where he too 
thanked everyone and snapped 
a selfie — which he later posted 
on Instagram. A platter of 30 chi- 
michangas from Santa Monica’s 
Tacos Por Favor were delivered 
to WME’s motion picture depart- 
ment meeting Feb. 17- Alas, 
few of the diet-conscious agents 
finished off their fried treats. 

Awards Season’s 
MIA Star 

Two of this year’s Spirit Awards 
actress nominees hail from the 
transgender dramedy Tangerine 
— Mya Taylor and Kitana Kiki 
Rodriguez. But insiders don’t 
expect Rodriguez, who 
has been noticeably absent 
from awards season, to 
show for the Feb. 27 cer- 
emony. Taylor, who is expected, 
has appeared at events with 
writer-director Sean Baker (a Spirit 
nominee for directing) along- 
side supporters like Caitlyn Jenner, 
Laverne Cox and Oscar winner 
Melissa Leo. Insiders say Rodriguez 
has been dealing with unspecified 



Rodriguez 


“personal problems.” A sup- 
portive Taylor says of her co-star, 
“She’s very low-key and doesn’t 
like the spotlight.” A rep for the 
film didn’t respond to a request 
for comment. 

Joan Rivers Remembered 
by a Hall of Famer 

Veteran manager-producer Larry 
Thompson, 71, worked closely with 
Joan Rivers for nearly a decade, but 
he hasn’t spoken publicly about 
her since her tragic death at age 
81 in September 2014. During an 
interview with Til II to mark his 
just-announced induction into the 
Personal Managers Hall of 
Fame, Thompson explains 
why he waited. “I thought 
no one could better speak 
for Joan than her daugh- 
ter,” he says. Of working with 
the comedy legend, he adds, 

“I always felt like representing 
Joan you had to dress fashion- 
ably, be very sharp and funny, and 
have plenty of energy just to 
stay ahead of the curve with her. 
I think she respected me, and I 
loved her.” fMB 



Lisa Ling, Jane Fonda and 
Timothy Olyphant also have 
been in. Nicole Kidman and 
Keith Urban have made it a 
repeated stop together. ... 
Joel Silver checked out 
Tempura Endo. ... Recent visi- 
tors at Roku: Ryan Seacrest, 
Courteney Cox, Sandra Oh 
and Ryan Phillippe. ... Ben 
Silverman hit Hinoki&the Bird. 
... Eli Roth rendezvoused with 
Krysten Ritter at Magnolia. 


. . . Whoopi Goldberg swept 
into Barton G. ... Amy 
Adams, John Travolta and 
Sandra Bullock each were 
in to Casa Vega in Sherman 
Oaks. ... Justin Bieber 
popped by the new Ivory 
on Sunset at the Mondrian 
Hotel. ... David Fincher, 
Armie Hammer and Taylor 
Lautner all ordered 
at MessHall Kitchen in Los 
Feliz. ...Tyler the Creator 


sauntered into Plan Check on 
Fairfax Avenue. ... Amblin 
TV co-president Darryl Frank 
met with Ed Burns at Mr Chow 
as Stan Lee sat nearby. David 
Foster, Gail Berman, Shakim 
Compere, Tom Hoberman 
and Bryan Lourd also have 
been in. . . . Susan Downey 
touched down at The Hungry 
Cat in Santa Monica. ... 
Rachel McAdams checked 
out Salt in Marina del Rey. 


Got tips? Email RAMBLING@THR.COM. 
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About Town 

HITCHED, HATCHED, HIRED 


IOVINE& ROSS 

Interscope and Beats co-founder and Apple Music head Jimmy lovine 
married model and actress Liberty Ross on Feb. 14 at David Geffen’s 
Beverly Hills home in front of guests including Tom Hanks, Pharrell 
Williams, Lady Gaga and Oprah Winfrey. The couple began dating in 
2013 and became engaged in 2015. 



HITCHED, HATCHED, HIRED 

Inside the industry’s celebrations and news 


WEDDINGS 

The Insider co-host Michael Yo married 
producer-model Claire Schreiner 
in front of 140 guests at The Langham 
hotel in Pasadena on Feb. 14. The 
couple, who became engaged in July, 
will honeymoon in Australia and 
New Zealand. 

BIRTHS 

Lynn Smith, anchor for HLN’s Weekend 
Express, and husband Graham Smith 
welcomed son Lochlan Owens in Atlanta 
on Feb. 5. 



CONGRATS 

Mitchell Silberberg & Knupp promoted 
Andrew Spitser to partner Feb. 12. 

Matthew Greenfield and David 
Greenbaum will take over as acting 
heads of production at Fox Searchlight 
on May 23 after Claudia Lewis 
announced Feb. 16 that she was 
stepping down. 



American Airlines and the Flight Symbol logo are marks of American Airlines, Inc. 

oneworld is a mark of the oneworld alliance, LLC. © 2016 American Airlines, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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Thinkfactory Media elevated Adam Reed 
to president Feb. 17. 

Producer Jerry Bruckheimer will be 
honored by the UCLA School of Theater, 
Film and Television with a monthlong 
festival of his movies in April. 

DEATHS 

George Gaynes, who played 
Commandant Eric Lassard in the seven 
Police Academy films and the grouchy 
foster parent Henry Warnimont on the 
1980s sitcom Punky Brewster, died 
Feb. 15 at his daughter’s home in North 
Bend, Wash. He was 98. 

Character actor Robert Beecher, 
who built the Horseshoe Stage 
Theatre (now the Zephyr Theatre) 
in Hollywood, died Feb. 12 in 
Burbank. He was 91. 

Andrzej Zulawski, the Polish director 
behind such films as The Important 
Thing Is to Love and Possession, died 
Feb. 17 of cancer in Warsaw. He was 75. 

Angela “Big Ang” Raiola, one of 

the stars of the VH1 reality series 
Mob Wives, died Feb. 18 of cancer 
in New York. She was 55. 


Raimi's Sound Honor 

0 “SOUND IS ONE 

of the best tools 

a filmmaker has 

at his disposal,” 

says director Sam 

Raimi (The Evil 
v 

Dead, the Spider- 
Man films), who will be honored 
Feb. 27 with the Filmmaker Award at 
the Motion Picture Sound Editors’ 
Golden Reel Awards (Richard King 
will receive the Career Achievement 
Award). "For Oz the Great and Powerful, 
we wanted to re-create the feeling 
[of the original 1939 film, when it went 
from black and white to Technicolor.]” 
He used a switch to color, a wider 
aspect ratio, 3D and more immersive 
sound. The beginning is recorded 
in mono and "as we journey to Oz, we 
opened it up, and sound takes on 
a fuller dimension; the audience was 
drawn into a new world.” For Evil 
Dead, "we didn’t have the money to 
create the monster, which was the 
luckiest thing that ever happened,” he 
says. “We took out the natural sounds 
and created a track that was part voice, 
part music, part sound effect — the 
voice of the evil. We didn’t show what 
it was; we used these sound tools 
to plant the seeds in the minds of the 
audience of what this horror could be.” 

— CAROLYN GIARDINA 


O 


o 


1926-2016 

When Harper Lee Visited the Mockingbird Movie 

IN NOVEMBER 1962, SET DESIGNER 
Henry Bumstead traveled from Hollywood 
to Monroeville, Ala., to meet the author 
of To Kill a Mockingbird. Bumstead had just 
been hired for Universal’s big-screen 
adaptation of the smash best-seller about 
a young girl learning about racism in 
the Deep South, and he was looking for 
inspiration. He found it. “Harper Lee 
was there to meet me,” he wrote in a letter 
from Alabama to the film’s then-unknown 
producer, Alan J. Pakula. “She is the most 
charming person. She insisted I call her 
Nell — feel like I’ve known her for years.” 

Lee, who died Feb. 19 at age 89, spent 
several days with Bumstead, escorting him 
around the sights of her beloved home- 
town. Most authors are either skeptical of 
or openly hostile toward Hollywood, but 
Lee was blissfully involved in virtually every 
aspect of To Kill a Mockingbird’s adapta- 
tion, from teaching the designer about Southern foods to penning encouraging notes to 
Gregory Peck and the other actors who were cast as her characters. “I remember when 
I started production. Harper Lee sent me a telegram,” Robert Duvall, 84, whose first film 
role was as the enigmatic Boo Radley and who is one of the few surviving castmembers, 
tells THR. “It simply said, 'Hey, Boo.’ I was so proud to be a part of that film.” Lee must have 
been even prouder when the drama won three Oscars at the 1963 Academy Awards, includ- 
ing best actor for Peck, adapted screenplay for Horton Foote and — proving Bumstead’s 
trip to Alabama was not wasted — art direction/set direction. — benjamin svetkey 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


ROOM 

Ireland, Canada 

Element Pictures/No Trace Camping * 

Best Picture 

Best Director - Lenny Abrahamson 

Best Adapted Screenplay - Emma Donoghue + 
Best Actress - Brie Larson 
Congratulations to Jacob Tremblay + 
for his SAG Award for Outstanding Performance 
by a Male Actor in a Supporting Role 

BROOKLYN 

UK, Ireland, Canada 

Wildgaze Films/Parallel Film Productions/Item 7 * 

Best Picture 

Best Adapted Screenplay - NickHornby 
Best Actress - SaoirseRonan 


SPOTLIGHT 

Best Supporting Actress - 


Rachel McAdams + 


THE REVENANT 

Best Production Design - 

Jack Fisk (Production Design), 

Hamish Purdy * (Set Decoration) 

Best Visual Effect - 

Rich McBride, Matthew Shumway, 

Jason Smith, Cameron Waldbauer + 

Best Sound Mixing - 

Jon Taylor, Frank A. Montano, 

Randy Thom, Chris Duesterdiek + 

Best Makeup and Hair Styling 

Sian Grigg, Duncan Jarman, Robert Pandini + 


TELEFILM 

condor 




ACADEMY AWARDS® NOMINATIONS 
POWERED BY TALENT FROM CANADA 


SHORT FILMS 

Best Documentary Short 
CLAUDE LANZMANN: SPECTRES OF THE SHOAH 
directed by Adam Benzine * 

Best Documentary Short 
A GIRL IN THE RIVER: THE PRICE OF FORGIVENESS 
directed by Sharmeen Obaid Chinoy * 

Best Animated Short 

PROLOGUE 

directed by Richard William ♦ 

THE WEEKND* 

Best Original Song - earned it, fifty shades of grey 

Abel Makkonen Tesfaye 4», Ahmad Balshe +, 

Jason Daheala Quenneville +, Stephan Moccio * 

THE MARTIAN 

Best Sound Mixing - 

Paul Massey +, Mark Taylor, Mac Ruth 

SICARIO 

DIRECTED BY DENIS VILLENEUVE + 

Best Original Score 
Best Cinematography 
Best Sound Editing 

TECHNICAL 
ACHIEVEMENT 
AWARD 

David McIntosh ♦, Steve Marshall Smith *>, 

Mike Branham +, Mike Kirilenko +■ 

of Aircover Inflatables for the engineering 
and development of the Air Wall. 


See Big. Voir grand. 


Canada 
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My Brutally 
Honest 
Oscar Ballot 

An Academy voter on The Revenant 
(‘beautifully shot Road Runner movie’), 
Brooklyn (‘sentimental drivel’) and more 

By Anonymous, as told to Scott Feinberg 

E ach oscar season, i speak to 

Academy members about their voting pref- 
erences: Whom and what they like and, 
most importantly, why. This year, as the 
#OscarsSo White controversy has put the Academy’s 
choices under a global microscope, some of those 
voters are a bit defensive. Below is an edited tran- 
script of a conversation I had with a longtime 
voter in the 4/58-member executives branch who is 
not associated with any of this year’s nominees. “I 
thought Idris Elba was brilliant in Beasts of No 
Nation, ” this voter volunteered before I could bring 
up the diversity question. “But whom would I 
have knocked off to make room for him, if I could 
even vote [to nominate ] in the acting categories? 

I liked all of the performances that were nominated. 
Maybe we need to expand the size of the acting 
categories — who knows? What I do know is that the 
Academy mishandled the response. They should not 
have responded defensively. They’ve got to accept 
the vote of the people they approved as members. I’m 
sorry, but you cannot change the rules after the 
game has already begun just because you’re unhappy 
with the results. That’s what children do. ” ( The 
Academy’s efforts to diversify membership had been 
in the works before the nominations and did not 
impact this year’s voting. ) 

BEST PICTURE 

I haven’t seen Mad Max: [Fury Road] — Ijust 
didn’t get to it. I dislike The Revenant intensely 
— it’s a beautifully shot Road Runner movie, 
in the sense that Leonardo DiCaprio keeps fall- 
ing down and getting up, and who cares? I don’t. 
Brooklyn and Bridge of Spies, apart from Mark 
Rylance’s performance [in Spies], should not be 
best picture nominees — both are overly senti- 
mental and feel like movies made in the ’50s, in 
the worst sense. I liked The Martian very much 
— Ridley Scott made a beautiful movie for all of 
us who have lost someone in our lives and tried 
to figure out how we could have saved them. 
Room is a brilliant movie — well shot and 
with beautiful performances — about the thing 
all parents fear as much as anything: losing 
a child and not knowing what’s become of them. 
Spotlight I liked very much, even though it also 
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deals with terribly upsetting subject matter, 
because it shows how authority figures often fail 
to live up to their responsibilities — and because 
it features wonderful performances. But my No. 1 
vote goes to The Big Short, which is the most cou- 
rageous film of the year. It deals with a subject 
that most people don’t understand in a highly 
creative and entertaining way without using 
sentimentality as a crutch. 
my vote (l) The Big Short (2) Spotlight (3) Room 
(4) The Martian (5) I abstain. 


BEST DIRECTOR 

I am always reluctant to break up picture and 
director, barring extraordinary circumstances. I 
don’t see how you can separate them. But I must 
say that I think it’s criminal that Ridley wasn’t 
nominated in this category. 
my vote Adam McKay ( The Big Short ) 

BEST ACTOR 

I rule out Leonardo immediately because 
it’s a ridiculous performance. They are running 
his campaign based on how hard it was to make 
the movie, right? I’m tired of hearing about 
it — that’s what he gets paid for! I mean, this 
was not Nanook of the North [a 1922 docudrama 
shot in the Arctic], for Christ’s sake. Give me 
a break. He got millions of dollars, and I would 
assume they had heaters. The fact that he’s 
never won before? He’s a young man, he still 
has time. [Steve Jobs’] Michael Fassbender is also 
out because he’s in a dopey movie. [Trumbo’s] 
Bryan Cranston was nominated because of whom 


he played, not how he played him. I liked [The 
Martian’s] Matt [Damon] and [The Danish 
Girl’s] Eddie [Redmayne] very much, but 
Eddie broke my heart with the way he showed 
how painful it must have been to know some- 
thing about himself that no one else seemed 
able to understand. 

my vote Eddie Redmayne (The Danish Girl) 

BEST ACTRESS 

Forget Cate Blanchett — her film [Carol] 
is more about decor and what everyone wears 
than anything of substance. [Joy’s] Jennifer 
Lawrence goes next — the film is not good. Then 
there’s [45 Years’] Charlotte Rampling, who 
is a brilliant actress, but I didn’t believe the con- 
ceit at the center of the drama. [Brooklyn’s] 
Saoirse Ronan is a very sweet actress, but 
[Room’s] Brie Larson had to play the hardest 
part imaginable — you can’t even compare 
them. It wasn’t close at all. 
my vote Brie Larson (Room) 

BEST SUPPORTING ACTOR 

Both Marks — Rylance and Ruffalo — gave 
wonderful performances [in Bridge of Spies 
and Spotlight, respectively], as did [The Big 
Short’s] Christian Bale and [The Revenant’ s] 

Tom Hardy. However, I believe that [Creeds] 
Sylvester Stallone should win because he didn’t 
win the last time [39 years ago, when he lost 
to Network’s Peter Finch] . This is a character 
he invented, and that he gets to play him again 
in a quality sequel is wonderful. Sentiment 

illustration by Sam Island 
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matters in this instance. Everyone else will 
have another chance. He won’t. 
my vote Sylvester Stallone ( Creed) 


BEST SUPPORTING ACTRESS 

I didn’t see The Hateful Eight [so I can’t 
vote for Jennifer Jason Leigh]. Kate Winslet 
is out because the movie [Steve Jobs ] stunk. 
[Spotlight’ s] Rachel McAdams is very nice, and 
[Carol s] Rooney Mara played a very sweet girl, 
but their parts aren’t meaty enough to deserve 
an Oscar. So I’m voting for Alicia Vikander, 
who I thought was wonderful in her film [The 
Danish Girl] with Eddie Redmayne. 
my vote Alicia Vikander ( The Danish Girl) 

BEST ADAPTED SCREENPLAY 

Brooklyn is out because I didn’t really recog- 
nize drama in Saoirse’s journey — her experience 
was actually much smoother than most immi- 
grants’, and she wound up having to choose 
between two great guys — what a dilemma! It’s 
just sentimental drivel. Carol gets on my nerves 
because people who are revolutionary usually 
don’t think of themselves as very revolutionary, 
and besides, I’m not especially interested in or 
sympathetic to the problems of a rich white 
woman. And while I loved The Martian and Room, 
they’re both variations of the same story — 
people trying to survive nightmarish situations 
and get back to the real world. I voted for The 
Big Short beca use the courage it took to try to tell 
that story as a movie, and the effectiveness with 
which its script did so, is unmatched by any other 
nominee. Plus, one of the writers is also the direc- 
tor, which gets it bonus points with me. 
my vote The Big Short 

BEST ORIGINAL SCREENPLAY 

Inside Out is a very pretty soap opera. Bridge 
of Spies gets marked down for its old-fashioned 
ending — he comes home, kisses his wife and 
passes out? That leaves Spotlight and Straight 
Outta Compton. I loved Spotlight — it’s a very 



well-written screenplay that reminds me of The 
Verdict — but I voted for Straight Outta Compton. 
No, I don’t have white guilt. It was a visceral 
screenplay that laid out a complicated story with 
a lot of characters extraordinarily well. 
my vote Straight Outta Compton 


BEST FOREIGN-LANGUAGE FILM 

I didn’t think there was anything in 
[Denmark’s] A War that was especially great. 
The other four are fantastic. [Jordan’s] Theeb 
is a modern Lawrence of Arabia, gorgeously shot 
with an incredible, touching story. [France’s] 
Mustang is beautifully made and heartbreaking. 
[Colombia’s] Embrace of the Serpent, which 
reminds me of Heart of Darkness, has a couple of 
scenes in it that I will never forget, and believe 
me, on this one they didn’t have [The Revenant 
producer] Arnon Milchan writing a check — I 
think it cost two cents. And [Hungary’s] Son of 
Saul is a Holocaust movie, the likes of which I 
had never seen, made by a first-time filmmaker 
about his own country, with not one obvious 
image and hardly any dialogue at all. Maybe it’s 
because I’m Jewish, but I’m voting for Son of 
Saul — although I think Mustang might win. 
my vote Son of Saul 


BEST COSTUME DESIGN 

Forget The Revenant. The ’50s look of Carol 
was superb — they really captured that world. 
But I thought the designer of The Danish Girl did 
such a fabulous job — I could really see Eddie 
Redmayne as a woman, and I think that’s an 
extraordinary accomplishment. 
my vote The Danish Girl 


BEST FILM EDITING 

Eliminate Mad Max and The Revenant right 
off the bat. I’m voting for The Big Short. The 
editor’s juxtaposition of scenes from the story 
and footage from the time, along with the way 
he weaves in scenes like the girl in the bathtub 
and the strippers, helped me to understand 
what the film was about. It made a big difference. 
my vote The Big Short 


BEST MAKEUP AND HAIRSTYLING 

I didn’t see two of them, and I hated the third. 
I am voting for Mad Max solely because I want to 
stop The Revenant. 
my vote Mad Max: Fury Road 


BEST SOUND EDITING AND SOUND MIXING 

I don’t know the difference between the 
two. Nobody does. I just vote for the movie in 
the category that I liked the best. 
my vote The Martian 


ANOTHER TAKE ON 
BEST PICTURE 

This voter had to watch Big Short twice 
and doesn’t care about The Revenant 
hardships: ‘Why the f— didn’t you get a 
better location manager?’ By Anonymous 

I LOVED BIRDMAN, AND I COULDN’T WAIT 

for The Revenant, but I’m not a fan. I liked 
Leo and the cinematography better than 
I liked the movie, which I just felt was over the 
top — I don’t believe for one minute that 
someone in that condition could go over a 
waterfall in subzero conditions and survive. I’m 
also really bored with all the publicity about 
how hard it was to make the film — why the f — 
didn’t you get a better location manager 
then? I watched The Big Short twice because 
I had a hard time figuring out what was hap- 
pening, and I’m nobody’s fool; I’ve decided that 
I actually liked it, but I don’t really think it’s a 
best picture for me. 

I loved Bridge of Spies — it’s a wonderful kind 
of ’50s movie, predictable but well done — 
but it’s not really a breakthrough in any sense. 

I was not a fan of Brooklyn — I hear the book 
was quite good, but I was bored to tears by the 
movie: This immigrant girl comes and every- 
thing wonderful happens to her, and so what? 

The Martian was entertaining enough, and I 
loved Matt Damon, but it was basically Cast Away 
on Mars, and you knew where it was heading 
from the very start. 

I like Spotlight, I respect Spotlight, but I don’t 
think Spotlight benefits from its frequent com- 
parisons to All the President’s Men\ I wish they 
had spent less time on investigative reporting 
and more time on the sex abuse, which needs a 
spotlight much more. 

I thought Room was amazing — it’s just 
two people in a room for the first half, but you’re 
riveted, and then you get out of the room and 
you’re even more riveted! When I saw it, I thought 
it might be my favorite film of the year. 

But Mad Max: Fury Road is one of the most 
extraordinary films I’ve ever seen — it’s 
so imaginative, it just takes my breath away. 
This is not just an action movie, although 
it has great battle sequences; it makes com- 
ments on women, and it’s so deep and has 
so many layers. 

my vote (1) Mad Max: Fury Road (2) Room 
(3) The Big Short (4) The Martian (5) Spotlight 


Anonymous is a member of the 
Academy’s members-at- large branch, 
which is reserved for those who have 
held “a key creative position for which the 
Academy has no branch.” 
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CEO, OPEN ROAD FILMS 

Tom Ortenberg 

The Spotlight exec on Oscar campaign 
reform, those nine months with 
Harvey and why ‘I am feeling the Bern’ 

By Pamela McClintock 

T om ortenberg has come a long way 
from running Lionsgate’s first Los Angeles 
office out of a cramped apartment in Santa 
Monica. It was the late 1990s, and he used 
his bedroom as an office, making phone calls as 
his newborn son slept in another room. 
Ortenberg, now 55, stayed at Lionsgate as it 
grew over the next decade, serving as president 
of its film division and helping win the studio 
its first best picture Oscar for Crash in 200 6. Now, 
after a short stint with The Weinstein Co., he’s 
running Open Road Films and he’s back in the 
best picture hunt with Spotlight, the film expos- 
ing the Catholic Church abuse scandal that is 
nominated for six Oscars and had grossed 
$37.4 million as of Feb. 17 in the U.S. Owned by 
Regal Cinemas and AMC Entertainment, 
two of the country’s three largest theater chains, 
Open Road launched in 2011 and is charged 
with releasing seven to eight titles a year that 
are guaranteed Regal and AMC screens. The 
44-employee company has experienced highs 
(Jon Favreau’s Chef) and lows (Sundance hit 
Dope, Jon Stewart’s Rosewater) as it releases the 
kind of midbudget movies the big studios 
and tiny indies often neglect. The soft-spoken 
Ortenberg, a married father of three sons, 
sat down with THR in his Santa Monica office to 
discuss the scary state of the box office, his 
company’s unique ownership and whether the 
government is monitoring Oliver Stone’s 
September biopic Snowden. 




I had two passions — political 
activism and movies. I knew 
that I would make one my career 
and one my hobby,” says 
Ortenberg, photographed Feb. 10 
at his office in Santa Monica. 


How did you first become aware of Spotlight? 

The script came to us from Participant Media. I 
was sitting in my chair in my family room and I 
read it very quickly in one sitting. I remember an 
overwhelming feeling rushing over me. I put it 
down and it took me a few moments to compose 
myself. And I thought: “This is why we are in 
this business. We have to do 
whatever we can to be involved 
with this project.” 

You’re Jewish. Did you know 
anybody who was Catholic and 
had been abused? 

No. I have many Catholic col- 
leagues in the industry and 
some of my best friends growing 
up were Catholic, I like to see 
myself as somebody who cares 
about the disenfranchised and 
who cares about justice. I started 


my own political party, the Consumer Party, 
when I was in college at Penn State with some 
friends and later ran for the state legislature 
in Pennsylvania when I was 23. 1 was arrested 
at the U.N. Special Session for Disarmament 
in front of the United Nations when I was in 
high school, and I was arrested at the Seabrook 
Nuclear Power Plant in New Hampshire. 

Are you supporting Bernie Sanders? 

I am feeling the Bern and supporting him in 
the primary. I have maxed out on my dona- 
tions to Bernie’s campaign, and 
my wife hosts a phone bank 
every Tuesday at our house. I 
consider myself a progressive, 
and I just find myself agreeing 
with Bernie more on issues of 
inequality. I do feel like the rich 
should pay more in taxes, and I 
feel like there should be a higher 
minimum wage. Of course, 
I’m a great admirer of Hillary 
Clinton, and I wouldn’t shy 
away from supporting her as the 
Democratic nominee. 


Ortenberg on the growing importance 
of Rotten Tomatoes: “I think there are a 
lot of moviegoers who can’t tell you 
the name of a single critic but can tell 
you the exact Rotten Tomatoes score.” 


Do you think more people in Hollywood are 
supporting Bernie now? 

I would think so. 

Sanders is an advocate for campaign finance 
reform. Do you think there needs to be awards 
campaign reform? 

That’s hilarious. I do believe there needs to 
be reform. I’d like to start a small group that 
can make recommendations to the Academy. 
Personally, I would favor the Academy acting as a 
clearinghouse for mailings. Every studio [should] 
do an email every year to each voting member 
asking which materials they would like to receive 
and how. It’s very costly and this would save 
companies hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


The #OscarsSoWhite controversy has put a laser focus 
on diversity. You helped Halle Berry become the first 
black best actress winner for Monster’s Ball. Did she 
doubt she could win because of the color of her skin? 

Race never entered into the conversation, 
quite honestly. But early on, even before the 
movie opened, I sat down with Halle and her 
manager at lunch and told her that if Monster’s 
Ball broke out of the art house, we could get 
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nominated. I presented her with various 
statistics, save a couple of exceptions, showing 
that no actresses who had won in the past 
20 or 30 years had a film that grossed less than 
$10 million. Therefore, it was incumbent on 
Halle and all of us at Lionsgate to work as hard 
as possible in the promotion of the film. She 
was amazing. She understood we didn’t have 
unlimited deep pockets, so instead of asking 
us to send cars and things like that, she often 
drove herself to events and did her own hair 
and makeup. 

Crash pulled off one of the biggest upsets in Oscar 
history when it won best picture over Brokeback 
Mountain, and many credit Lionsgate for being the 
first studio to send screeners to all 100,000-plus 
members of SAG. 

We briefly wondered if it would be cost prohibi- 
tive, so we ran those numbers and it turned out 
to be much cheaper than we imagined to send 
them out in plain vanilla envelopes. It was about 
§225,000, which is a lot of money, but when 
you talk about the amount of money that studios 
spend on these awards campaigns, it wasn’t 
an overwhelming amount. And now, of course, 
almost everybody does it once you get the 
SAG nomination. 

We’ve seen a number of movies open wide to 
$5 million or less this year. You had Rock the Kasbah, 
starring Bill Murray, which opened to a dismal 
$1.5 million in October. 

The marginal films get further marginalized. 
Hence, there is no floor at the box office any- 
more. And so certainly for Rock the Kasbah and 
even Fifty Shades of Black — I’m not going 
to throw stones at others without swallowing a 
little crow ourselves — there was no floor. 
There are just too many other choices and too 
many distractions, and it’s too difficult to get 
your message out. 

You joined The Weinstein Co. in 2009 but only lasted 
nine months. What happened? 

I found Harvey to be very generous. It just 
wasn’t a good match of personalities between 
Harvey and Bob and myself. 

Do you have to get approval from your bosses at 
Regal and AMC when you want to buy a film? 

We operate like most other companies operate 
in that, as the CEO, I have somewhat broad 
authority and autonomy to operate the company 
in the manner I best see fit. 

So if you’re in a festival and you’re bidding on a 
movie, what do you do? 

Whether I have to or not, I always keep them 
up to date on everything. Obviously, if there’s a 
script that we’re thinking about buying, or we 
are thinking about joining forces with somebody, 
I’ve got more time to engage the board. If it’s 



1 A poster of Oscar winner Crash 
signed by director Paul Haggis 
and most of the cast, including Sandra 
Bullock and Terrence Howard. 
2 Ortenberg’s most recent 
addition to his collection of music 
and sports memorabilia is a 
Hotel California album signed by the 
original members of the Eagles. 
3 A hockey stick signed 
by the L.A. Kings. 
4 A football helmet autographed 
by Penn State and NFL 
running back Franco Harris. 


a competitive festival situation and I don’t have 
much time, I still shoot off an email or make a 
phone call just to let people know. 


a loss in year five, seven or 10. There hasn’t been 
any need for them to invest more money. We’ve 
never asked them for more money. 


According to SEC filings, AMC has invested 
$10 million in Open Road and is carrying a loss 
beyond that of $2 million, while Regal has 
invested $20 million and is reporting a loss 
of $7.5 million. 

I am not allowed to talk about any of the specif- 
ics. All I can tell you is that they have lived up 
to their obligations. And if there are losses, it’s 
important to understand that movies have very 
long tails. A loss in year one is not necessarily 




Ml. The Nut Job (2014) 

$64.3 million 

2. The Grey (2012) 

$51.6 million 

3. End of Watch (2012) 

$41 million 


LOWS 

1. The Fluffy Movie (2014) 
$2.8 million 

2. Rock the Kasbah (2015) 
$3 million 

3. Rosewater (2014) 
$3.1 million 


How much are you willing to spend on a movie? 

I can certainly tell you that we have never paid 
anywhere close to $10 million for the domes- 
tic rights to a picture, or rather the domestic 
equity gap. 

How would you describe Open Road’s performance 
overall? 

I’m happy to report we’ve had more winners 
than losers overall. The theatrical marketplace 
is a roller coaster. And anybody who wants to 
play in it has to be prepared for that fact. It’s not 
a probability. 

You have another hot-button movie, Snowden, 
Oliver Stone’s biopic of Edward Snowden. 

Has the government contacted you? 

No one at Open Road has been contacted, but I 
believe they’re paying attention. 

Are you in touch with Snowden? 

I have never spoken to him or corresponded with 
him. I don’t know how to reach him. But the 
movie is terrific. I think it’s electrifying. The thing 
that will surprise people is that it is also an 
epic love story. 

The Fifth Estate, about Julian Assange, 
bombed. Doesn’t this concern you? 

I don’t think Julian Assange is Edward 
Snowden, nm 
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Channmg is the right 
leader at the right 
time,” says Sherwood, 
with Dungey. “She’s 
a magnet for talent.” 




We Believe ABC Can Bo a Lot Better’ 

__ 'n 

New chief Charming Dungey, boss Ben Sherwood and top talent 
reveal the backstory behind an executive shakeup and hint at plans to 
turn around the fourth-place network By Lacey Rose and Marisa Guthrie 


HEN CHATTER FIRST 
surfaced the morn- 
ing of Feb. 17 that ABC 
Entertainment Group presi- 
dent Paul Lee was being pushed 
out, the timing — before the annual 
May upfronts and in the middle of 
TV’s frenzied pilot season — was 
more surprising than the news itself. 

After all, rumors about Lee’s fate 
at the Disney-owned network 
had circulated since Ben Sherwood 
assumed the top job of Disney/ABC 
TV Group president in February 
2015. Sherwood, 52, a gregarious 
and hypercompetitive Beverly 
Hills native, was said to be at odds 
from the start with Lee, 55, a 


guarded and at times inscrutable 
Brit, with several ABC executives 
suggesting it wasn’t a partnership 
that could sustain itself long-term. 

But even less surprising than 
Lee’s ouster was the decision to 
name his top drama executive 
Channing Dungey as his replace- 
ment, making the 46-year-old 
Sacramento, Calif., native the first 
African-American to run a broad- 
cast network. “What may have been 
a surprise is that it happened on 
a Wednesday of [that] week,” Once 
Upon a Time co-creator Edward 
Kitsis tells THU. “But nobody is sur- 
prised that Channing eventually 
got the job.” 
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In an interview, Sherwood sug- 
gests change is necessary. “We 
needed some fresh air and some 
fresh thinking, and we believe that 
ABC can do a lot better,” he says, 
adding of Dungey: “Channing is 
about creativity, collaboration 
and innovation, and she’s a smart, 
intuitive businesswoman.” Though 
he downplays any tensions with 
Lee, multiple ABC sources insist a 
fraught relationship was apparent 
due not only to their polar-opposite 
personalities, but also a failure to 
see eye to eye on the direction of the 
network. 

Sherwood is said to have pushed 
Lee, who has stocked ABC with 


soapy serials, to consider more 
closed-ended hours or multicam- 
era comedies that would repeat 
better and provide more potential 
aftermarket value from syndica- 
tion and international. Lee is said 
to have resisted requests to think 
beyond the linear schedule and be 
more cognizant of financial 
ramifications of his programming 
decisions; instead, he maintained 
a focus on “sticky” dramas and 
single-cam comedies that satisfied 
him creatively. 

“Not that Paul didn’t care 
about making money, but I can’t 
say that was always top of mind 
for him,” says one ABC insider. “If 
Paul wanted to take a big swing 
like Galavant [a sweeping period 
musical comedy], he felt like that 
was within his right. And for Ben, it 
was like, ‘Well, that’s never going 
to make money.’ ” 

Many who know Dungey well sug- 
gest she’s savvy enough to be 
mindful Sherwood has opinions and 
to know to what degree to embrace 
them as opposed to shutting them 
out as her predecessor often did. 
(Lee couldn’t be reached for com- 
ment but said in a statement on 
the day of his exit that he was “espe- 
cially proud of the incredible team 
I built and the strategic, creative 
vision we established and success- 
fully executed for both the network 
and studio.”) 

Sherwood inserting himself 
into the creative businesses is said 
to have rankled Lee as well. From 
the outset, ABC executives say 
Sherwood made it clear he wanted 
to be hands-on and had a point of 
view to share. He has been known to 
regularly gather employees, attend 
programming events and send 
producers notes before big episodes. 
It’s a pattern of behavior that car- 
ried over from Sherwood’s previous 
job running ABC News, where 
he was famous for watching every 
program the division put on and 
sending staffers emails with praise, 
comments or suggestions during 
the wee hours. He’d often fire off 
inspirational Haiku-like notes to 
the staff, too, and signed his emails 
with acronyms including “KIG” 
(keep it going) and “PYG” (play 
your game). 

By contrast, Lee’s instincts 
often were to pull back, insulating 
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himself with key members of his 
team with whom he made most 
of his decisions. “He wasn’t some- 
one who wanted to have lots of 
meetings and feedback,” adds one 
of his lieutenants, who suggests 
Lee maintained an outsider’s mind- 
set for the entirety of his 5 l/2-year 
run. He rarely talked to the media, 
and talent agents have said they 
didn’t really know him or his tastes. 

Of course, pushing Lee aside 
would have proved more challeng- 
ing when Sherwood first started 
in the role. In early 2015, the ABC 
chief was enjoying a stellar sea- 
son in which his big bet on diversity 
with series including How to Get 
Away With Murder, Black-ish and 
Fresh Off the Boat were yielding 
critical and commercial successes. 
The same cannot be said for 
his 2015-16 season, which, 
with the exception of FBI 
drama Quantico, has been 
lined with disappoint- 
ment. The Muppets cratered 
quickly, while pricey 
biblical epic Of Kings and 
Prophets got pushed and 
Wicked City and Blood &; Oil 
proved immediate flops. By 
mid-February, ABC had fallen to 
last place among the Big Four, 
down 14 percent in the 18-to-49 
demo year-over-year. 

In her first staff meeting as 
the network president, Dungey says 
she will “put everything on the 
table and take a look at what’s 
going to drive the business forward, 
help [the network] tell even better 
stories and ultimately help [ABC] 
win.” The married mother of a 
3-year-old daughter is hesitant to 



outline her genre priorities, but she 
points to a theme that will be 
important: “Having brought diver- 
sify to the air in the way that we 
have with Kerry Washington and 
Viola Davis toplining their shows 
[. Scandal and Hot® to Get Away With 
Murder, respectively] and then 
shows like Fresh Off the Boat and 
Black-ish have been very impor- 
tant; I look forward to continuing 
in that vein.” 

It’s hard to find anyone with a 
disparaging word to say about 
Dungey. Having risen through the 
ranks of ABC’s studio arm since 
2004, she already is familiar with 
ABC’s talent stable as well as its 
current crop of pilots. Notably, she 
won’t have control of ABC Studios 
the way Lee did. Splitting the studio 
and network was of critical impor- 
tance to Sherwood, who saw the 
value in giving ABC Studios and 
its chief, Patrick Moran, greater 
flexibility to sell projects to outside 
buyers and grow an already lucra- 
tive business. In the new structure, 
Dungey and Moran, 44, both 
report to Sherwood, an arrange- 
ment that studio staffers hope will 
make for a simpler process. 

Producers praise Dungey ’s 
creative instincts as well as her will- 
ingness to be honest and direct 
in delivering feedback. “It’s always 
upsetting when you get a phone 
call saying your pilot hasn’t been 
picked up, but when you get it 
from Charming, somehow you know 
she’s telling you the truth and 
you know the reasons why,” says 
Shondaland partner Betsy Beers, 
adding with a laugh: “I’d probably 
rather hear a bad piece of news 


ABC Falls to Last Among the Big Four Networks 

It’s the least watched in the 18-49 demo and near the bottom in viewers 
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1 Dungey and Scandal star Kerry Washington. 

2 The ABC chief offered the Once Upon a 
Time creators a key note on their initial pilot 
script: “You can’t kill Prince Charming.” 

3 As a young studio executive, Dungey was an 
early and significant supporter of long-running 
juggernaut Grey’s Anatomy. 


from Charming than almost any- 
body else.” 

Once co-creator Adam Horowitz 
says he still remembers the con- 
versation he and Kitsis had with 
Dungey after their first table read. 
“Channing looked at us and said, 
‘This is yours to lose.’ Like, I’ve done 
everything on my end, this is 
ready to go, it’s up to you guys to 
bring it home,” he says, with 
Kitsis adding, “It was terrifying, 
encouraging and honest all at 
once.” 

But it is Dungey’s working 
relationship with Shonda Rhimes, 
ABC’s most prolific and valued 
producer, and Beers that arguably 
is the most significant factor in her 
elevation. It dates back more than a 
decade, when Grey’s Anatomy was 
set to launch amid grave con- 
cerns at the network. Rhimes credits 
Dungey, then at ABC’s studio, 
for being the only executive who 
believed in her and her project. 

“Channing was our baby execu- 
tive and she fought for it . . . pushing 
every minute,” Rhimes told THR 
in 2014. The trio have since worked 


on five other series and developed 
several more. 

None of this is to say Dungey 
has an easy road ahead. The job of 
running a broadcast network is an 
increasingly challenged one, with 
both ratings and talent interest 
in free fall; and at ABC, it’s that 
much harder because, unlike its 
Big Four rivals, it doesn’t air any 
highly rated sports programming. 
Worse, she has no experience in 
comedy or unscripted — though she 
cites Modern Family, Black-ish and 
Family Guy as favorite half-hours 
and Dancing With the Stars and 
Project Runway as must-see reality 
— and her first foray into manag- 
ing a business will be done under a 
microscope. 

The uphill battle is not lost on 
Dungey or her boss. “I always told 
the folks at [ABC] News to play the 
game as if we were half-a-million 
viewers behind and never take any- 
thing for granted,” says Sherwood. 
“It’s the same philosophy here: 
We’re in a nonstop battle. You gain 
ground, you lose ground, you 
keep fighting.” mm 
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THE END OF THE TOUR 

JOSH SINGER 

SPOTLIGHT 


I BEST FIRST SCREENPLAY 

JESSE ANDREWS 

i ME AND EARL AND THE DYING 
S GIRL 


JONAS CARPIGNANO 

1 MEDITERRANEA 

| BEST CINEMATOGRAPHY 

I CARYJOJIFUKUNAGA 

BEASTS OF NO NATION 

REED MORANO, ASC 

I MEADOWLAND 

^ BEST EDITING 

I BENNY SAFDIE 

I HEAVEN KNOWS WHAT 

x BEST FEMALE LEAD 

| BRIE LARSON 

1 ROOM 


* BEST MALE LEAD 

CHRISTOPHER ABBOTT 


JAMES WHITE 


JASON SEGEL 

I THE END OF THE TOUR 

^ BEST SUPPORTING MALE 

I PAULDANO 

1 LOVE & MERCY 

1 IDRIS ELBA 

1 BEASTS OF NO NATION 

ROBERT ALTMAN AWARD 

I SPOTLIGHT 

1 RACHEL MCADAMS 


;x BEST DOCUMENTARY 

I BEST OF ENEMIES 

1 MORGAN NEVILLE 


| BEST INTERNATIONAL FILM 

I GIRLHOOD 

I CELINE SCIAMMA 


k SPECIAL CONGRATULATIONS 

| TO 


CHLOE ZHAO 


1 SONGS MY BROTHERS TAUGHT ME 
| -22“ ANNUAL KIEHL'S SOMEONE 
1 TO WATCH AWARD 


JOELGALLEN 


S EXECUTIVE PRODUCER AND 
DIRECTOR, FILM INDEPENDENT 


SPIRIT AWARDS TELECAST 


RACHEL ZO 

LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 




RACHEL ZOE POP-UP 

February 24th - March 31st 
The Grove, Los Angeles 


RACHELZOE.COM | (DSHOPRACHELZOE 



FASHION 


r Only at the Oscars can political statements and fashion 
I. i statements mix, as big, bold necklaces get set to shine 

, X ' By Shannon Adducci • Photographed by Jamie Chung 


EMERALD CITY 

Extremely Piaget white 
gold necklace with 
pear-shaped emeralds and 
more than 60 carats 
of diamonds; $1.08 million, 
at Piaget, Beverly Hills 















UNCAGED ELEGANCE 

Dauphin pink gold and pave 
diamond collar; $90,500, at Dover 
Street Market. New York 


IN FINE FEATHER 

Van Cleef & Arpels diamond and 
gold Heritage Cheveux d’Ange 
necklace; $83,000, at Van Cleef 
& Arpels, Beverly Hills 


BOLTS FROM THE BLUE 

Cartier lapis lazuli, yellow 
gold and diamond Paris Nouvelle 
Vague necklace; $79,500, 
at Cartier, Beverly Hills 
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Lights. Camera. Glow. 

Introducing L.RAPHAEL at Spa Montage Beverly Hills 
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Spa Montage Beverly Hills premieres as the exclusive West Coast destination for L.RAPHAEL Geneve 
featuring high performance, scientifically advanced skincare and age-defying beauty treatments. 

Rejuvenating oxygen, ultrasound and anti-gravity therapies, proprietary technology and superior ingredient 
formulations enable L. RAPHAEL’S treatments and products to reach beneath the surface of 
the skin and help recapture the incredible look and feel of youthful vitality. 


1 . K O E N n 


( 310 ) 860-7840 spamontage.com 



y CMOS 


BEVERLY HILLS I DEER VALLEY I KAPALUA BAY I LAGUNA BEACH 
PALMETTO BLUFF I LOS CABOS (Opening Late 2017) 



FASHION 


Harry Winston 
Diamond Wave necklace set 
in platinum; price upon 
request, harrywinston.com 






Marni ©2016 South Coast Plaza 



ICONIC STYLE 

A. Lange & Sohne • Balenciaga ■ Berluti • Bottega Veneta • Brioni • Brunello Cucinelli • Canali • Cartier • Celine • Chanel 
Charlotte Olympia • Christian Louboutin • Dior • Dolce & Gabbana • Ermenegildo Zegna • Fendi ■ Gucci • Harry Winston 
Hermes • Jimmy Choo ■ John Lobb • Lanvin ■ Louis Vuitton • Marni ■ Moncler • Oscar de la Renta • Prada • Ralph Lauren 
Roger Vivier • Saint Laurent • Salvatore Ferragamo • Tiffany & Co. ■ Vacheron Constantin ■ Valentino 
Saks Fifth Avenue ■ Bloomingdale’s ■ Nordstrom • Macy’s 

partial listing 


San Diego FWY (405) at Bristol St., Costa Mesa, CA 


Quality if* 


SOUTH 

COAST 




SOUTHCOASTPLAZA.COM 800.782.8888 


lntrrnatiunnl Destination 
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I ' I DO OSCAR 
DRESSES M A TTER 
ANYMORE f 

With a yearlong awards season providing countless runways. Academy Awards dresses 
becoming increasingly safe and boring, and designers and consumers experiencing 
who-wore-what fatigue, the greatest runway in the world is getting rough around the edges 

By Merle Ginsberg 


O NCE UPON A TIME, THE OSCARS 
produced the gowns seen and heard 
around the world by film fans, fash- 
ion critics, retailers and designers. 
The reverberation of one great dress 
— or one bad one — could ring up millions of dol- 
lars or lose them, as memorable Oscar gowns had 
a trickle-down effect on American and European 
brand sales, trends, prom gowns, color palettes — 
even on designers’ makeup lines. 

And that’s before the Internet made the dresses 
and their fashion credits accessible prior to a 
star even stepping onto the red carpet, thanks to 
luxury-brand press releases trumpeting who- 
wore-what down to the shoe and diamond stud. 
So how did the Oscars get outclassed fashion- 
wise? For one thing, the competition raised their 
game: Cannes exploded as a couture runway, 
social media helped the Met Ball become fash- 
ion’s biggest night, and designers jumped into 
the fray for the Golden Globes, SAG Awards and 
even the Emmys. But a key reason has been 
that the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences never really cared about fashion cover- 
age. “They never gave us decent spots on the 
red carpet,” says a major fashion journalist. “We 
can’t get quotes from stars or early designer 
credits from them, so we just don’t cover the Oscar 
red carpet that much a nymore.” Upon hearing 
such complaints, the Academy PR department 
has been known to say, “I’m sorry, this is not a 
fashion show.” 

It used to be one — with Jodie Foster, Annette 
Bening and Michelle Pfeiffer looking regal in 
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Armani, Angelina Jolie exuding sex appeal in 
Versace and Cher strutting in anything Bob 
Mackie or almost nothing. In the ’80s and beyond, 
the Academy Awards’ red carpet was a plat- 
form to reinforce a brand’s fashion values, 
says historian Bronwyn Cosgrave: “Armani 
used the Oscars to launch his evening col- 
lection, and Prada transformed its identity 
from nylon backpacks to eveningwear with one 
dress on Uma Thurman.” 

Then, around 2010, suddenly all the gowns 
looked the same: columns, often sequined or 

Watching the Fashion Parade 

THE OSCARS HAVE BEEN CALLED “THE WOMEN’S 

Super Bowl” because of its starry red carpet, but 
how does preshow viewership really stack up against the 
ceremony itself? (Answer: It doesn’t. The show wins) 

8.1M 

Number of domestic viewers who tuned in to 
the preshow red carpet in 2015 


37.3M 

Number of domestic viewers of the 2015 
Academy Awards show 


65.3M-300M+? 

Number of global viewers of the 
Academy Awards show 

Source: Nielsen Media, E! News, ABC, Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, THR 


beaded, with no sleeves, no trains, no mistakes 
— and no fun. Instead of fashion impact, design- 
ers began to focus instead on the Oscars as a 
business and PR opportunity, paying actresses 
up to $250,000 to wear a dress or up to $1 mil- 
lion for a piece of jewelry. (These days, stylists 
are even taking a cut: Last May, veteran dres- 
ser Jessica Paster admitted at a panel to receiving 
“anywhere from $30,000 to $50,000” for put- 
ting a gown on a client.) Observes Film Fashion 
founder Susan Ashbrook, who wrangled celeb- 
rities for Lanvin, Escada, Herve Leger, Harry 
Winston and other brands in the heyday of 
Oscar fashion (say, 1994) to 2010): “It’s the same 
designers over and over again — Dior, Armani, 
Versace, Valentino — because after 25 years of 
working them, they now own the Oscars.” 

Unlike the Met Ball, says Peggy Siegal, who is 
both a New York fashion-event expert and an 
Oscar campaign vet, “the Oscars has cut back 
on true glamour because the Hollywood press 
and fashion police nitpick, and don’t understand 
European high fashion. The Met Ball is imper- 
vious to mainstream schlock celebrity press, so 
it gets all the good gowns.” Jeweler Kimberly 
McDonald, who has bedecked Michelle Obama 
and Halle Berry, says, “Half the actresses at the 
Oscars are afraid of being bashed. I hear it all 
the time, even about the jewelry.” 

With Oscar fashion increasingly timid, the title 
of trend incubator goes to the Globes. After 
Amal Clooney flaunted white opera gloves at last 
year’s awards, long gloves appeared on the fall/ 
winter runways of Dries Van Noten, Marc Jacobs 
and Prada. Emma Stone spearheaded the jump- 
suit look with her Lanvin all-in-one. Julianne 
Moore and Dakota Johnson wore silver 
sequin gowns, and silver is now a spring 
2016 trend. At the Oscars, podium-style 
dresses are preferred, says Cosgrave. “You 
can typically tell the actress winning that 
night. She’ll be wearing sequins that don’t wrinkle 
and the modern incarnation of the ‘Hollywood 
tabletop dress,’ what costumers like Adrian and 
Howard Greer made for starlets photographed 
from above the waist at a restaurant table” for 
promotional photographs. 

Not to mention that, with the rise of the Globes 
and other shows as a couture showcase, by the end 
of February, “it’s all been done. After a month of 
seeing the most beautiful dresses in the world, peo- 
ple are kind of over it,” says McDonald. Original 
Oscar stylist Phillip Bloch explains: “At the end of 
the ’90s, awards-show season mattered because 
[actresses] only came out once in a while and 
looked amazing. They weren’t at an awards show, 
charily event or gala every week. Awards season is 
a whole year now.” One stylist, who has dressed 
many nominees, confides, “The designers are a bit 
spent by the Oscars. They’ve whipped out all their 
tricks, and they have other chances to show off, so 
this one doesn’t matter as much anymore.” Except 
for the winners: Their quotes go up for films and 
they often get to keep their jewelry and gowns. 
The Oscar gowns may not be worth as much in the 
fashion world — but they do just fine at resale. EZZZ3 
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THE SCRAMBLE TO BE 

CAMERA-READY 
IN 48 HOURS 

They’ve picked the dress. Now stars, male and female, will 
customize their faces last minute with new techniques that can 
do everything from instant lift to bruiseless injections 

By Merle Ginsberg 

F rom the morning of jan. 14 , when they hear their 

names called on TV, to Feb. 28, when they step onto a raucous red 
carpet all froofed and finished, a helluva lotta work goes into get- 
ting nominees photo op-ready for the Oscars. They’re all — guys, 
too — scheduling in the maximum number of beauty treat- 
ments that can fit into a four- to six-week window (on top of slim-down-fast 
Hollywood phenom ‘Oscarexia’ and a stepped-up workout program). 

Fitting a full-blown face-lift into that time frame isn’t the best plan — not 
if you don’t want to unveil to the world a countenance that appears as if it 
hasn’t fully settled yet (last February’s social-media reaction to Uma Thurman 
comes to mind). The desired reaction is the kind that Raquel Welch elicits: 
“Haw does she look like that?” To pull off your own Dorian (or Doreen) Gray 
face, it takes small refinements executed frequently. “These people are 
doing constant things like lasers, dermabrasion, peels and filler,” notes der- 
matologist Peter Kopelson. “Leading up to an awards show, they’re not 
starting at square one. They’re minutely perfecting something that’s close to 
perfect,” like making already-small pores miniscule and tightening skin so 
that it’s worthy of thousands of camera flashes. (See the below timetable for 
advice on how to time such tweaks.) 

Dermatologist Harold Lancer notes: “Now, looking cut or pulled is the 
opposite of desirable. You just want to look like the clock stopped.” Lancer 
has what he thinks is the answer, not only for an instant Oscar uplift, but 
for the future of face-lifts: the Silhouette Instalift. This noninvasive “string 
face-lift” has been performed in Europe for quite a few years (with no 
relation to the “puppet face-lift” trumpeted several years back involving 
strings that need to be later removed). Now it’s been FDA-approved in the 
U.S., with Lancer being the only doctor in the country equipped to perform 
the procedure because he was the first to be trained by the doctor who 
helped create it. Made out of glycolic acids and lactic acids that dissolve, 
Instalift strands have unique anchoring cones on them; placing them 
to raise the skin upward requires some artistry. It takes about 30 to 45 min- 
utes, is painless, needs no anesthesia or downtime and costs $2,000 to 



$5,000. “I have now done well over a hundred of these, all with precise 
and gratifying results. Very few things in medicine are this gratifying,” says 
Lancer. “I use Instalift strands to do knee lifts, breast lifts, even for crepey 
necks.” Since the company that owns the strands, Sinclair Pharmaceutical, 
is changing hands, no one but Lancer will have this technique for a while. 
There is another string lift in existence, called PDO, from Korea, designed 
for a small directional lift, which only lasts four or five months. Instalift 
can reportedly last anywhere from a year to 18 months, and the procedure 
can be performed two weeks to two days before a big event. 

Lancer adds that two people who attended the Grammys and three who will 
be at the Oscars on camera have just had Instalifts done, noting: “This will 
ultimately replace the face-lift, as cutting the skin takes volume away, and 
what we want is volume restored. This is the best new development in anti- 
aging in the 21st century. No one wants distortion anymore. It’s a brilliant way 
to elevate the skin. It’s the Benjamin Button procedure.” 

EVERYBODY KNOWS ABOUT PREPARATION H FOR TIGHTENING 
(What? You don’t? Go to the Google), but what about bone injections to 
sculpt the face, a procedure that is geared specifically for high-definition 
screens? Plastic surgeon Jason Diamond does “facial sculpting” on many 



Hollywood’s 

Red-Carpet 

Tweak-Yourself 

Timetable 


WHETHER YOU’VE BEEN DEPLOYING INCREMENTAL 

procedures all along, A-lister style, or just want a boost 
the day of, this compilation of recommendations from 
top L.A. docs and beauty pros can be a handy reference 
for right now — or the next time red-carpet duty calls. 


✓ 8 WEEKS OUT 

New York derm Dr. David 
Colbert recommends a 
jump-start to body contour- 
ing: Vanquish ($1,000 per 
session), Coolsculpting, 
Trusculpting or a combo for 
faster results ($1,500 per 
session). 

For 40-year-old+ actresses 
who want a mild mini-face- 
lift, Dr. Jason Diamond has 
done the four-hour surgery 
in as few as 10 days before an 
event, "but then they need 


to be strategic about hair and 
makeup for the bruising. Safest 
is to do this a few months to 
six weeks before” (starting at 
$25,000). 

✓ 6 WEEKS OUT 

If a face-lift is not for you, a 
Superficial Pearl laser peel will 
keep you indoors for two to 
three days, but “the results are 
remarkable,” says Dr. Peter 
Kopelson. “The reduction of 
fine lines is marked, brown 
spots are removed, collagen 


stimulated” ($3,800). For less 
downtime, try an IPL laser treat- 
ment ($475). 

✓ 4 WEEKS OUT 

If you missed your surgical face- 
lift window, this could be 
the time to try Kopelson’s Liquid 
Face-lift (from $650 to $1,250 
per syringe; the number of 
syringes per face-lift can vary). 
“Filling the areas around the 
temple produces a remarkable 
result. A little swelling or bruis- 
ing is possible.” 


Or a combo of devices from 
Lancer’s menu can be deployed 
— radio frequency, ultrath- 
erapy, ultrasound and PRP, or 
placement-rich plasma, 
also known as the vampire face- 
lift (a mixture of blood and 
fat is injected to plump facial 
areas; $1,500). 

For jawline and neck 
tightening — remember those 
all-angle photos — Colbert 
uses ultrasound treatment 
Ulthera ($3,800), sometimes 
with the fat-melting injectable 
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illustrations by Meen Choi 


Me 




celebrities right before red carpets ($1,000 per syringe, with treatments 
requiring four to six syringes on average). He explains, “This treatment helps 
high, lateral cheekbones catch the light. It enhances the prominence of jaw 
angles and the center of the chin, which frame the face and create definition. 
It’s what makeup artists attempt to do with contouring.” In this procedure — 
which can be done the day before the Oscars because there is zero bruising 
and no pain, as the bone area has few nerve receptors — Diamond applies a 
filler like Radiesse above the cheekbone, the center of the chin and the lower 
jaw area. “When you think, ‘That guy looks photoshopped,’ this is what 
he’s done,” says Diamond. “It’s different from other fillers in that it is aug- 
menting bone structure, not filling a crease. It’s undetectable.” If you can 
only do one thing before the Oscars, Diamond recommends facial sculpting, 
sometimes in combinations with other procedures “five days before, like 
micro-needling.” 

Finally, for an added youthful boost to the lip without going over the line 
into trout-mouth territory, Beverly Hills plastic surgeon Lawrence Koplin 
has a quick fix — and it doesn’t even require an office visit. “I suggest a bit 
of topical anesthetic like Emla [which costs $22 on Amazon] to plump 
the lips up a few hours before show time.” Then, back to Old Faithful: “Even 
Preparation H works.” EZZ2D 


Kybella ($1,700), to impart 
definition. 

If you want results without 
the invasiveness, this also is a 
good time for an acid peel, like 
esthetician T ricia Dikes’ signa- 
ture peel ($200). 

✓ 3 WEEKS OUT 

Non-face-lifters: "This is your 
perfect point fortoxins,” says 
Kopelson. “Botox takes one to 
two weeks to produce an optimal 
result. ($20 per unit; the fore- 
head alone requires 30.) 


✓ 5 DAYS BEFORE 

Says Diamond: "Facial 
sculpting is like a mid-face- 
lift. It requires zero downtime 
and improves the quality 
of your photos by a huge per- 
centage” ($1,000 per syringe, 
with each treatment requiring 
six syringes). 


✓ 1 DAY BEFORE 

Many red-carpet strutters, 
including the men, opt for 
Kopelson’s oxygen facial to 
volumize the skin ($225). Dikes 


does a popular glow treatment 
that plumps and hydrates ($125). 

/ DAY OF 

Colbert recommends at-home 
products to mimic the glow of 
his famous Triad facial (which 
can be done the day before an 
event): his Tone Control Facial 
Discs, Stimulate Serum, followed 
by lllumino Face and Body Oils 
($74-$160). Kopelson likes using 
the Titan laser to produce an 
immediate lift that lasts 24 to 48 
hours ($1,200). — m.g. 


FROM PLANE TO PRETTY 


An Army of N.Y. Derms Head 
West to L.A. for Oscar Week 


S TEP INTO THE 

lobby of the 
four Seasons in 
Beverly Hills during 
Oscar weekend, and you 
will see a parade of 
visiting esthetic experts 
hurrying in and out 
of elevators, armed with 
all manner of beautifi- 
ers, from brushes to 
portable lasers. “I bring 
everything that’s not 
nailed down,” says 
Joanna Vargas, a New 
York facialist who is 
heading west to perfect 
the porcelain complex- 
ions of Julianne 
Moore and Brad 
Goreski, among 
others. “I goto 
L.A. for every 
awards show, but 
the Oscars is my 
longest visit; I 
stay for a week,” 
she says. Among 
her cutting- 
edge tools are micro- 
current, oxygen, 
microdermabrasion and 
radio-frequency devices. 
“I use microdermabra- 
sion on the whole body 
because it’s nice to prep 
the skin everywhere, 
and radio frequency 
increases collagen pro- 
duction by 20 percent,” 
she says. 

Even though Los 
Angeles is one of the 
world’s most legendary 
beauty capitals, some 
boldfaces attending the 
Academy Awards rely 
on their New York gurus 



By Beth Landman 

to be on hand for the 
hours up to red-carpet 
arrivals. 

“I arrive on February 
23rd to prepare my 
patients,” says Dr. David 
Colbert, a Manhattan 
dermatologist whose 
following includes 
everyone from Naomi 
Watts to Mick Jagger. 
This visit, he will 
betendingto nominees 
Jennifer Lawrence, 
Cate Blanchett and 
Michael Fassbender, 
along with Robin 
Wright, Sienna Miller 
and Michelle 
Williams. He 
plans to give 
them all his 
Triad treatment 
($800-$l,200), 
a three-step 
process of 
microderm- 
abrasion, laser 
toning and a 
gentle lavender acid 
peel. For Fassbender, 
he prescribes his 
Stimulate Serum with 
extracts of coffee 
Arabica and goji berry 
as well as silk peptide, 
to be applied daily lead- 
ing up to the big night 
($160). “It’s an instant 
wake-up call for male 
skin, no matter what 
someone did the night 
before,” he main- 
tains. Lawrence gets his 
lllumino Brightening 
mask, containing epider- 
mal growth factor, and 
coconut bio cellulose 



($110). ‘Jennifer wants 
to have that extra glow,” 
he explains. “This 
gives a massive influx 
of antioxidants, which 
stimulate collagen pro- 
duction and make 
the skin look luminous.” 
Vargas, too, is pre- 
scribing coconut for her 
clients. “I treat skin all 
over with coconut com- 
presses,” she reveals. 
“They are anti-inflam- 
matory, antibacterial 
and hydrating; they 
prevent breakouts and 
make skin radiant.” 
Supporting actress 
nominees Kate 
Winslet and Jennifer 
Jason Leigh, as well 
as Patricia Arquette 
and Sofia Vergara, 
are relying on New York 
esthetician Tracie 
Martyn, who heads 
west for the week, toting 
along her Resculptor 
machine and deliver- 
ing her Red Carpet 
Facial, which includes 
lifting microcurrent, 
light therapy, organic 
ingredients and 
natural cosmeceuticals 
($585). “I use multi- 
colored LED depending 
on the skin challenge 
I am facing — green for 
discoloration, blue for 
breakouts, and amber 
and red for fatigued 
skin,” says Martyn. “It’s 
very effective and gentle 
before the big event.” 
Colbert has become 
so busy with awards 
season that he has 
installed a satellite office 
in Beverly Hills. “We 
don’t allow cellphones 
in the collagen beds,” 
says Colbert. “Apart 
from stimulating colla- 
gen all over the body, 
the beds give a sense of 
well-being, which 
is important when you 
need to look poised in 
front of millions of view- 
ers” ($350). 



[TAILORING THE CHESTl 
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MEDIUM BOW TIE 


A moderate width flatters 
most faces. Narrow 
faces can wear the new 
trendy smaller ties, 
while Tom Brady can pull 
off an oversize bow tie. 


Most men use one 


side more than the 


small but important details. The jacket sleeves 
need to be brought up a quarter-inch more in 
order to show Weitz’s recommended quarter- to 
a half- inch of shirt cuff. (After first considering 
a pleat-front shirt, they select a cleaner style with 
a pique-bib front and a traditional semispread 
collar, $495.) The shirt comes with mother-of- 
pearl studs and cufflinks, but Herman will 
swap them out for hardware featuring precious 
stones, which will “jazz it up a little.” 

The trousers still are a bit too long — taking 
up just an eighth of an inch will result in a crisp, 
unbroken line on the side with a slight “break” in 
the front. “The hem of the pant should be right 
on the tongue of the shoe in front. Any more of a 
break, and it will look bunchy as he walks and 
in photographs,” notes Weitz. 

They choose a simple lace-up formal shoe in 
patent leather ($695) — which works best with 
a slimmer trouser — instead of a traditional slip- 
on with grosgrain-ribbon trim, “which can 
read a little more mature.” For a less formal 


A NOM’S 
RED-CARPET 
TUX CLINIC 


A quarter-inch 
beyond the 
jacket sleeve. 


A slim cut creates 
a better line for 
photographs. Best 
paired with a 
simple, lace-up, 
formal shoe. 


Style pro Andrew Weitz helps Jonathan Herman, 
a writer on Straight Outta Compton, get 
dressed for his first Oscars outing By Vincent Boucher 


Weitz (left) and Herman checked out shirt and accessory options, 
including bow ties, cuff links and pocket squares. 


more girth, says Weitz, might be more comfort- 
able starting with a classic-fit tuxedo and then 
having it slimmed down with alterations, as those 
models have a more pronounced shoulder pad 
to create a crisp line across the top of the jacket 
and more room in the armholes for comfort. 

After the first round of alterations, the screen- 
writer and the style pro circle back to several 


I DON’T THINK I’VE WORN A TUXEDO 

since my college formal, and it was rented,” 
says Oscar-nominated screenwriter 
Jonathan Herman, 42. This awards cycle is 
a season of firsts for the scribe, whose 
version of the script got the Universal production 
greenlighted after it spent years in turnaround. 
Not only is it his first Academy Award nom, it 
also is the first time Herman is attending the 
ceremony. And now, standing in the 
Ermenegildo Zegna boutique in Beverly 
Hills — he had bought a Zegna suit 
“at Nordstrom by my house” for the 
Compton premiere in the fall — 

Herman is about to pick out the 
first tux he’s ever owned. 

Joining him is The Weitz Effect’s 
Andrew Weitz, a former talent agent 
(and brother to WME’s Richard Weitz) 
who, as one of Hollywood top men’s 
style consultants, now tends to the ward- 
robes of some of the biggest power players in 
town. Weitz and Herman head to the VIP fitting 
room on the third level, which is decked out with 
silk carpet, sofas, cocktails to order and racks of 
selections. 

Herman tries on tuxedos under the watch- 
ful eye of Weitz, who suggests they start with a 
black tux and a midnight blue tux, both in a 
slim cut with peak lapels, as well as a black tux- 
edo in a fuller cut with a shawl collar “because 
Jonathan is tall and has enough stature to carry 
it off.” Herman puts on the shawl collar, which 
gets nixed by Weitz: “A shawl collar is classy, but 
for the Oscars and his first tux, we want the most 
classic style, which is the peak lapel.” 

As the try-ons progress, Weitz takes pictures 
of each tuxedo on Herman: “It’s important 
for Jonathan to see how each tux looks in photo- 
graphs, since that is an important part of the 
evening. The midnight blue pops,” Weitz con- 
cludes, and the slimmer-cut model is the most 
flattering, even on Herman’s solid frame: “It sits 
on the shoulder 10 times better. The pants are 
tapered, so you don’t have to do much more.” 
The tuxedo that Herman and Weitz settle on is 
an Ermenegildo Zegna Torino slim-fit in mid- 
night blue wool and silk ($3,695). That shade has 
had a big resurgence in recent years. “I watched 
the awards shows and thought, ‘That’s what I 
want,’ ” says Herman. A man carrying a little 
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NOT THE SHAWL - 
COLLAR 

Fine among a small 
wardrobe of tux 
options, but not for 
a first tuxedo. 




event, a black luxury sneaker has been a trendy 
footwear option among creatives like Herman. 
Braces and cummerbunds are rarely seen these 
days, the former not really needed with slim 
fits. Observes Weitz: “If you’re an older guy, it 
looks like you’re stuck in the past.” 

Herman wants to put his hands in the stitched- 
shut jacket pockets, but Weitz advises not cutting 
the stitching to maintain a smooth look. He also 
advises Herman to use a slim card case (Zegna has 
one in calfskin, $150) for his driver’s license, 
credit card, show ticket and one bill, and tuck it 
into the inside breast pocket. Herman’s phone 
will go into a special pocket along the lower inside 
part of the jacket. And that’s it. 

One of the lapels is buckling slightly on the 
right side, notes Weitz: “Probably it’s on his 
dominant side, so that side of the chest is bigger 
than the other.” A tailor does an interior altera- 
tion called a “draw bridle” for the jacket to lie 
flat. Herman mentions that the shirt collar is a 
bit tight; Weitz suggests they move the button 
a quarter-inch rather than going up a size and 
have the shirt lose its streamlined fit. 

Herman’s bow tie choice is a face-flattering 
moderate width in silk ($145) instead of a trendy 
narrow version that works better with skinny 


or long necks. A medium width is flattering to 
most men, says Weitz, who adds that if you have a 
thick neck, you need a wider collar. And if you’re 
a bigger guy in stature, “like a Tom Brady,” then 
you can carry the dashing oversize bow tie that 
is a signature of designers like Tom Ford. Weitz 
doesn’t care for the trend of men wearing long 
ties with tuxedos, especially to awards shows: “It’s 
too ’90s, early 2000s.” 

Though Zegna offers both standard untied 
and pre-tied bow ties, Weitz requests the custom 
option in which it’s hand-tied at the store and 
stitched down by the house tailor to lock in size 
and shape, eliminating last-minute fuss on 


the big day. Whether your tie is pre-tied or not, 
Weitz advises “fluffing it up” before wearing so it 
doesn’t look flat. Finally, Weitz gives Herman a 
rundown on pocket squares for his chest pocket. 
“If it’s silk, you can wear it poufly,” he said. But 
a white linen square always is folded “like a piece 
of paper” with the edges of the resulting square 
loosely lining up. Adds Weitz, “It’s not a require- 
ment, but I happen to like it.” 

Herman takes stock of himself in the mirror, 
saying he feels psyched “big time” for the awards, 
which he is attending with his partner Jason 
Wise: “I’m usually pretty casual, but I kind of 
want to wear it everywhere.” QZZ 3 


How Industry Civilians 
Can Score Free Clothes Like 
a Star (Hint: Not Easily) 



ALL THROUGH AWARDS SEASON, 

actors and actresses are besieged by 
publicists bearing largesse — couture 
gowns, hand-tailored tuxedos and 
blinding jewels. Then there are the “civil- 
ians” — studio heads, actors’ wives, 
writers, producers and agents. 
“People see clothes flying around 
town and think everything is up 
for grabs, that it’s open season on 
clothes and everything is free. Guess 
what? It’s not,” says stylist George 
Kotsiopoulos. “People are loaning stuff 
for publicity. If you are an agent, nobody 
cares if you’re wearing their tuxedo. 
Designers just want a great picture of an 
actress who looks hot in their dress.” 

Yet even though it’s PR and social media 
that are driving the world’s most 
powerful runway, it’s not impossible for 
noncelebrities to score some swag. 

Here’s how: 


1 Cultivate a stylist 

Stylists are the gatekeepers to all the 
designer wranglers in town. If up-front 
about their intentions, they can some- 
times borrow a dress for nontalent (with 
the caveat that they fit into unforgiving 
size 0 samples). Lacking a loaner, 


stylists often get discounts for clientele, 
and designer boutiques on both coasts 
monitor award -season sales so someone 
else doesn’t show up in the same dress. 
Stylist Jeanne Yang says the best way to 
get a stylist on board with you is to think 
of the long haul, especially for wives who 
appear on the red carpet with their actor 
husbands. To break in, she says, “Buy an 
amazing dress and be cool about it, and 
if you start getting press, the designers 
will start to take notice, and then we can 
work a favor.” 

But don’t burn a stylist — they talk to 
one another. You don’t want to end up 
in the no-dress zone. One stylist recalls 
a client who refused to pay for a gown 
that had been altered, leaving her on the 
hook for the $5,000 price tag, “which I 
couldn’t really afford.” 

2 Be hot 

This awards season, Beasts of No 
Nation director Cary Fukunaga has 
emerged as a fashion “It” guy. Dolce & 
Gabbana dressed him forthe National 
Board of Review and SAG awards and 
trumpeted the news in press releases 
alongside stars like Christian Bale, 
Mark Ruffalo and Michael Keaton. 



4 Have friends in 
stylish places 

Fashion publicist Marilyn Heston 
often fields requests from “the 
wife of someone or an indus- 
try person who’s attending the 
Oscars,” she says. “I always 


Publicist Brooke Pace, whose firm Alta 
Moda handles designers like Alberta 
Ferretti and Moschino, says European 
designers often home in on interesting 
players, “whether it’s a film that they 
admire or the person’s artistic sensibil- 
ity.” Adds style consultant Andrew 
Weitz, who sees fashion brands reach- 
ing out to be connected to Fukunaga: 
“They see Cary — he’s a young guy, fit, 
an established director. Why not try 
to attach themselves?” 


3 Direct prestigious films 

Esteemed industry figures often 
are targeted by designer houses, from 
the long association of Giorgio Armani 
with director Martin Scorsese, to Dior 
providing tuxes for Steven Spielberg, 
to designers in 2010 lining up 
to dress The Hurt Locker director 
Kathryn Bigelow. It’s a bragging 
point for a fashion brand. “Dressing 
a director is garnering attention 
within the entertainment industry, 
so you’re positioning yourself,” 
says publicist Pace. 


think, if I can accommodate somebody, 
then why not?” She recalls loaning 
producer Rachel Winter, whose Dallas 
Buyers Club was a best picture nomi- 
nee in 2014, some jewels from her client 
Bulgari forthe Oscars. “We had a friend 
in common who had asked me, ‘Would 
you be willing to help her out?’ And I said, 
‘I’d be delighted.’ It was girl power.” — v.b. 


1 Winter was loaned Bulgari gems for the 
2014 Oscars. 

2 Dolce & Gabbana has treated Fukunaga 
like a celebrity “get.” 

3 In 2010, The Hurt Locker’s Bigelow had 
her pick of designers. 
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NOW, THE DISH IS SERVED! 
TOWER BAR TURNS 10 

Everyone from Maureen Dowd to Kevin Huvane recounts stories behind the beloved insiders’ watering hole, where Tom Ford’s distaste for 
‘fat girls’ spawned the town’s most famous maitre d’, and Bill Murray iced Lance Armstrong (‘It was karmic’) By Gary Baum and Degen pener 


F EVER THERE WAS AN INSTANT CLASSIC, IT’S THE TOWER BAR. 
Celebrating 10 years this month, the cozy (30 tables), wood-paneled 
restaurant inside West Hollywood’s Sunset Tower Hotel — an art deco 
building dating to 1931 that Frank Sinatra and John Wayne once called 
home — has emerged as a key nexus for industry relationships in all 
of their permutations. George and Amal Clooney celebrated their first wed- 
ding anniversary there in September. Rupert Murdoch and Jerry Hall revealed 
their engagement at CAA’s Golden Globes party in January. And Katy Perry 
went public with new beau Orlando Bloom in February, at a birthday dinner 
for manager Aleen Keshishian also attended by Tower Bar regular Jennifer 


Aniston. While it built an international profile with its five-year stint as the 
site of Vanity Fair & Oscar party (and the Sunset Tower became the hotel of 
choice for many nominees), Hollywood considers it a “canteen,” says owner 
Jeff Klein. It doesn’t hurt that Klein’s husband is producer and entertain- 
ment scion John Goldwyn and that the restaurant’s clubby vibe captures the 
industry’s work-social Zeitgeist (witness L.A.’s Soho House, NeueHouse and 
upcoming Arts Club). To celebrate Tower Bar’s first decade, Klein, revered 
maitre d’ Dmitri Dmitrov and two dozen power-player regulars reveal its 
origins and dish on snubs (Candace Bushnell is involved), imitation games 
(Mick Jagger approves of Andy Samberg’s moves) and more. 



JEFF KLEIN Nobody wanted to buy 
this hotel. It was like a bad Miami 
Vice set. They couldn’t give the 
building away. A Taiwanese investor 
bought it out of bankruptcy, and 
in 1986 it became the St. James Club. 
They spent what was like $60 mil- 
lion on this building. It was a private 
membership club like Soho House. 
The St. James people came from 
London. It was a little bit before its 
time with the private membership 
clubs. Whoopi Goldberg told me she 
was a member. You could buy a 
really nice house in Beverly Hills for 
a lot more money today. There are 
these awful Mohamed Hadid houses 
for 860 million. And [the owner- 
ship] couldn’t give it away for 18. By 
the way, when I say 818 million, 

I didn’t write a check. I borrowed 
about 80 percent of that. 


PAUL FORTUNE, the hotel’s interior designer 
I knew the building well from the 
’70s. My drug dealer lived there. It 
was really dumpy. You had to walk 
up 10 flights of stairs to get coke. It 
was redone as the Argyle, and it 
was horrifying. They had done sort of 
a late ’70s, early ’80s version of deco, 
which was really nasty. 

KLEIN I didn’t want something 
trendy. That’s not what I was feel- 
ing, because at the time it was 
the Mondrian and the Standard. 
This was 12 years ago. Those 
were hot and what everybody was 
talking about — with the DJs in 
the lobby. Everybody said, “You will 
go bankrupt unless you paint 
everything white and make it really 
trendy and hip.” I said, “But the 
building doesn’t call for that.” Bugsy 
Siegel lived in what is the Tower 


Bar today. He had this beautiful 
apartment. We found a picture of it 
with wood panels. So that’s how this 
wood paneling came in. 

SHERRY LANSING, former Paramount chief 
I remember Jeff saying to me when 
he was starting it, “I want the estab- 
lishment, the people who have been 
around a long time. They are loyal 
customers.” 

CORNELIA GUEST, author I think Jeff 
wanted to bring a little New York 
glamour to it. And New York was 
famous for Doubles and Le Club and 
El Morocco, with the little nooks 
and crannies, hidden yet seen. He 
wanted that, yet modern. 

JOHN GOLDWYN, producer and Klein’s hus- 
band [Publicist] Nadine Johnson once 
said to me that a good hotelier re- 
creates the experience they loved in 
their youth. And Jeff is a good boy 
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“It feels like it just opened, and it feels like it’s been there forever,” says talent agent 
turned interior designer Sandy Gallin of the Sunset Tower and its cozy, clubby restaurant. 
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from Park Avenue. He re-created 
the 21 Club. 

LANSING The paneling is so New 
York. It’s an extraordinarily beautiful 
room. I’d never seen anything quite 
like it in L.A. You felt enveloped 
2 t when you were there. It felt like you 
sill were stepping back in time. 

1 1 1 1 alex Israel, artist You feel like you’re 
|||! on Hollywood’s chartered ship, a 
1 1 3 1 White Star or Cunard. It feels boat- 
% I 5 1 like because of the deco and the 

g § j= | 

lift wood and the gold trim. 

1|!| ALLISON SHEARMUR, producer As SOOn 
|||! as it opened, those wooden panels, 

I I = 1 the fireplace, the soft suede cushions, 

I I I j the bar and everything about it 

5 1 i | had this warmth and kind of a feeling 
l||! as if it had been there for decades. 

1 1 1 g I always loved that there was a piano 
1 1 1 1 player in the bar. And it reminded me 
||| | of the Carlyle, too. It just conjured 
»§1| up memories of my favorite places in 
Ills New York. 

fill KLE l N It was not just the room. It 
|p! was the uniforms I picked out. It was 
|| 1 1 that old-school white jacket, crisp 
1 1 1 1 cream. Everybody at the time was 
|| 1 1 wearing all black and T-shirts. 

|i|! Nobody had these white jackets. I 
1 1 1 1 had to get them custom-made 
fill because nobody wanted white jackets 
|| 1 1 anymore. It was such a thing of the 
1 f 1 1 past. It’s funny: The uniform com- 
1 1 1 1 pany now makes them again. 

|| a I FORTUNE We hung all these weird 
llll photographs of old loser wannabe 
1 1 1 1 stars on the walls. I remember there 
llll was an old store on Hollywood 
1 1 1 f Boulevard that had all these 8-by-10s 
1 1 1| of old movie stars. I bought a whole 
ISIS box for a few hundred bucks, all 

a i g i 

1 § S I these pictures of people who came 


to Hollywood 80 years ago, 100 years 
ago. They came to be a star, and 
then they never were. I stayed up 
one night and drank a bottle of 
Armagnac and put captions on them 
to make them silly. 

KLEIN What’s so cool is it’s everybody 
who never made it. Everywhere else 
has all these tacky pictures — you 
know, Joan Crawford, Bette Davis. I 
don’t want that shit. I loved how you 
couldn’t recognize anybody. 

LISA EISNER, photographer and jewelry 
designer It feels like it’s an old ’40s res- 
taurant or bar. Like the Brown Derby 
— which by the way I never went to. 
KLEIN Tom Ford came up to me one 
night, and he said, “I love your 
restaurant. But if your hostess” — I 
only had hostesses at the time — 
“sits me next to another fat girl. I’m 
never going to come back.” I was 
looking at him like, “Are you kidding 
me?” He handed me a card that 


he’d already written Dmitri’s number 
on. He said, “Call this guy. He’ll be 
your maitre d’.” I went home to John. 
I was like, “You know what? I’m 
not friends with Tom Ford anymore. 
Who the f— does he think he is 
telling me how to run my hotel?” I 
actually was considering not hiring 
Dmitri just so that I wouldn’t have 
to grovel to Tom. It was the next 
night that Mitch [Glazer] separately 
brought Dmitri up, independent 
of that. 

KELLY LYNCH actress Mitch had intro- 
duced Tom to Dmitri at Diaghilev. 
KLEIN Diaghilev was this funny 
Russian caviar house [in the former 
Bel Age hotel, now the London]. 
DMITRI DMITROV, maitre d’ Diaghilev 
was a restaurant of elegance and 
quietness. Sean Penn would be there, 
Johnny Depp would be there. Tom 
Cruise, just A-listers and some others, 
but it was under the radar. 



1 Elizabeth Banks and Ford at the 2009 Vanity 
Fair Oscar party, the first held at Sunset Tower 
(the last was in 2013). 

2 Matthew Weiner (right) joked with Jon Hamm 
and Hamm’s then-girlfriend Jennifer Westfeldt. 

3 “Jeff gets the difference between nostalgia and 
shtick,” says Guest, with Poitier. 


MITCH GLAZER, producer, Lynch’s husband 
Diaghilev was wacky-formal. It 
was Dmitri. When we were writing 
Scrooged in ’87, he would come over, 
“Mr. Mitch Glazer, Mr. [Richard] 
Donner, you need to meet Mr. Peter 
Coyote over at the bar.” There’d be 
Charlton Heston and some white rap- 
per. And you’d walk past the bar, 
and it’d be Oliver Stone. For years we 
would go back and have dinner 
and bring everyone there, including 
Bill [Murray] and definitely Tom Ford. 
It was such a function of Dmitri’s 
personality. It was Russian-French 
with two harpists. 

KLEIN Diaghilev had closed, and 
people wouldn’t touch Dmitri with 
a 10-foot pole because a maitre d’ 
was a thing of the past. He was at 
L’Ermitage and they had, you know, 
10 customers. They didn’t respect 
him; they didn’t understand him. 
GLAZER You know what I do when I’m 
depressed? I do something without 
agenda for someone. That’s what Bill 
Murray taught me. And I walk into 
L’Ermitage in the afternoon, and 
Dmitri looked so wrong in that tux. 
It broke my heart. Three days later 
I told Jeff about Dmitri. 

DMITROV [Klein] thought I would be 
glamorous. He didn’t know I don’t 
take vacations, I work 14 hours a day, 
last to leave. That’s unknown. I’m 
not the classic maitre d’, just at 11 
o’clock goes home. No, no, no. 

KLEIN At first he used to fold every- 
body’s napkin when they got up. 
I’m like, “Don’t do that, stop.” He 
used to walk people to the restroom. 
“Don’t. We don’t need all that.” I 
don’t want to be fondled all over. I 
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HANGOUTS 


While you re here in the dining 
room, it is never about me. It’s about 
you. I’d like you to have a good time, 
maybe more than you do,” says 
Dmitrov (right), photographed with 
Klein on Feb. 11 at Sunset Tower. 


advice.” She goes back to her table. 
Then Jeff Koons comes and sits at 
the table with this woman. Tom Ford 
comes, Lisa and Eric Eisner come, 
David Geffen comes, Karl Lagerfeld 
comes. It’s this incredible table. 

On the way out I said, “That’s Carine 
Roitfeld, you dumb bitch.” The 
chicest woman on Earth. It was 
before having smoky eyes was a 
thing — Carine Roitfeld always knows 
three years before. 

KEVIN HUVANE, managing partner, CAAThis 
is what the Brown Derby or Chasen’s 
must have been like in its heyday. 
You walk in and feel like Bogart and 
Lombard were there. 

JACQUI GETTY, costume designer When 
you run into someone, it’s someone 
you want to see. 

JENNIFER MEYER, jewelry designer and wife 
of Tobey Maguire It’s like the Cheers 
song: Everyone knows your name. 
LIZ GOLDWYN, producer, author and Klein’s 
sister-in-law It’s a very fancy Cheers. 
Unlike places that focus solely on 
Hollywood, there are people there 
from the art world, fashion, politics. 
JOHN GOLDWYN You’d see Casey 
Ribicoff having dinner with Nancy 
Reagan and at the next table Akiva 
Schaffer having dinner with Andy 
Samberg. A few tables over you’d 
see Maureen Dowd with Aaron Sorkin 
and at other tables would be Clive 
Davis and Chris Dodd. 

DMITROV Mick Jagger would be in one 
corner with Dave Stewart. Then the 
SNL kids would see he’s walking by 
to the bathroom and they’d start 
singing “Satisfaction.” He 
laughs. Those are moments. 
DOWD I’ve been there with 
Bill Maher, and we discuss our 
love lives. I’ve been there with 
Jon Favreau, President Obama’s for- 
mer speechwriter, and we discussed 
life after Obama. I’ve been there 
with Aaron Sorkin, and we talked 
about my magazine piece about the 
inequities for women in Hollywood. 
I’ve been there with Tim Robbins, 
and we discussed politics. I’ve been 
there with Scott Berg and Kevin 
McCormick, and we discussed Charles 
Lindbergh, Woodrow Wilson, Sally 
Field and James Franco. 

KLEIN In the early days. Sue Mengers 
would come. She would never get out 
of her house, but she would come 
here. Ed Limato would, too. A lot of 
places think they don’t want those 
old people, but I love them because 
I have the young people. Young 
people’s fantasy is that this is where 
they’re grown-ups. It’s very cool to 


is fantastic. I thought he had a 
tremendous amount of class, taste, 
a great sense of humor. When 
the Tower Bar opened 10 years ago, 

I brought in Kirstie Alley and Bob 
Balaban. And then I did a dinner for 
Alejandro Inarritu and Rinko Kikuchi 
from Babel. Charles Shyer and Frank 
Darabont were there. Over the years, 
I’ve utilized the Tower Bar for a 
lot of things, whether a book 
party for Leslie Zemeckis or 
a party for David 0. Russell for 
American Hustle. I did a dinner 
for Lee Daniels there for Precious. 

I did a dinner for Lily Tomlin, which 
was really nice. Adam McKay and Jane 
Fonda and I threw it. I did a party 
for David O. Russell and Will Smith for 
Joy and Concussion. It was fun. I did 
it with the Bruckheimers. Talk about 
turning lemons into lemonade. 
KLEIN Probably around year two, 
Candace Bushnell, who at the time 
was really celebrated because of 
Sex and the City, had her birthday 
party here. All of a sudden this 
woman walks in with a fur coat and 
sits down at a table near Candace. 
She had all this eye stuff on. And 
Candace comes over to my own table 
like, “You really should not let people 
from the Valley into your restau- 
rant. You’re going to ruin yourself.” 
And I knew who the woman was. I 
just said, “Thank you for your 


don’t want every five seconds people 
checking on me. “Is your seat com- 
fortable?” Just leave me alone. There 
is a balance, and he finally got that, 
but at first it was not tuned. 

MAUREEN DOWD, New York Times columnist 
I’ve always wanted to go up into the 
screen, Purple Rose of Cairo- style, 
and be part of a ’30s or ’40s movie. 
Jeff re-created that ambiance, and 
he did it with the design and lighting 
and music but most importantly 
with Dmitri. I felt like he walked out 
of a Fred Astaire-Ginger Rogers movie, 
which always featured fantastic 
character actors in glamorous deco 
settings with sly humor and fantas- 
tic schemes. 

GLAZER From that moment on, 

Dmitri was in the room, so I had this 
vested interest in it working. We’d 
be there four times a week. Plenty of 
times it was empty. 

KLEIN It took us 18 months to two 
years to become a thing. 

GLAZER It was almost embarrassing. I 
didn’t know if Bel Air and Beverly 
Hills people would embrace it. I 
didn’t know what the audience 
was for it, in show-business 
terms. Just like Diaghilev, Kelly 
and I would relentlessly bring 
everyone there, from Tom Freston to 
Tom Ford. 

KLEIN Kevin Huvane made it his mis- 
sion in the early days. I don’t know 


why, but thank God he did. He 
would recommend us to all his clients 
for dinner and for a hotel, and they 
would all stay here. And they still do 
to this day. I mean that’s why Sean 
Penn stayed here in the first place. 
It’s why Jennifer Aniston stayed 
here in the first place. And all of a 
sudden his office is calling and say- 
ing Julianne Moore is tired of her hotel, 
and now she’s here. John just said, 
“Stay the course. It’s going to work. 
When Jerry Bruckheimer and Tom 
Ford and X, Y and Z love this place, 
I promise you, other people will 
love it.” 

LAUREN ZALAZNICK, producer I was 
chatting with Jeff one day, and he 
had very recently gotten together 
with John. John walks in, and we have 
a warm, incredible mini-reunion 
embrace because John Goldwyn was 
my Paramount executive on the 
original Zoolander movie when I was 
at VHl. I go, “Oh how weird. What 
are you doing here?” “Jeff Klein is my 
boyfriend is what.” And cut 
from that scene early on to me 
and my husband at Jeff and 
John’s wedding at the Tower. 
COLLEEN CAMP, actress and awards- 
season hostess John and I were 
married for 18 years. When I met Jeff, 
John and I had been divorced for 
two and a half years. It was very, very, 
very fresh. I think Jeff Klein 
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STYLE 



have Nancy Reagan sitting next to 
Jennifer Lawrence. 

DMITROV Kate Mara, Emma Roberts 
— they see Betsy BloomingdaLe and 

just respect her tremendously. 
Meanwhile, Betsy Bloomingdale just 
adores the young things around her. 
So that all works. 

GRAYDON CARTER, Vanity Fair editor You 
cannot beat the room. It radiates old 
Hollywood glamour and pulses with 
new Hollywood excitement. It looks 
as good today as it did a decade ago. 
GLAZER It has a warmth and a glow to 
it, with a combination of materials 


Rupert Murdoch walks in to it 
with Jerry Hall and tells everybody 
they’re engaged and then bumps 
into Leonardo Dicaprio, who drops his 
drink and says, “What the f— ?” to 
Rupert Murdoch. I still can’t believe 
that this is my place. 

BOB GREENBLATT, chairman, NBC 
Entertainment I go there three or four 
nights a week. When you think 
about going someplace at the end of 
the day, it’s immediately the place I 
gravitate to. There’s no paparazzi. It’s 
like you’re going to your friend’s 
house for dinner, but everything’s 



A “The only thing that irritates me is 
that I can’t resist dessert, an ice 
cream with toppings,” says Meyer. 


▼ “The food is kind of like the old Chasen’s, 
not formal at all,” says Harris. “But you’re 
not there for the haute cuisine.” 


and lighting. It’s the kind of restau- 
rant where someone sitting across 
from you says, “Gosh, you look great! 
You look young!” I brought Graydon 
there when it was still under con 
struction. I’d called Jeff and 
told him Graydon was looking 
for a place to move the Oscar 
party, and we spent an hour 
there. He understood the glamour 
of it. It’s an alchemy. It’s a really diffi- 
cult thing to describe and to pull off. 
HUVANE We chose the hotel for our 
Globes party because it’s private, 
and it’s intimate, and we didn’t want 
it to be in a ballroom. 

KLEIN I’ve said this to Kevin: The 
CAA Golden Globes party is really 
what molded us more than Vanity 
Fair. Vanity Fair was the party that 
introduced us to the middle-class 
woman in Minnesota because it got 
so much coverage. But the CAA 
Golden Globe party: It has no press, 
no photographs. It’s a real party. 



taken care of. Or being in your 
own dream living room. I love that 
alcove right by the fireplace. 

KAREN ROSENFELT, producer Even 

though you don’t necessarily 
know the people at the table 
next to you, it’s got such a 
cozy, homey atmosphere, you 
feel like you’re dining among 
friends. 

TRACEY JACOBS, co-head of talent and 
partner, uta It’s a great place to do busi- 
ness. Once they know you and you 
know them, it’s the next best thing to 
being at home. 

WILLIAM FRIEDKIN, producer and Lansing’s 
husband When you come in, and you 
go straight back where the window 
curves, that’s our table. 

LANSING I’ve spent many a romantic 
Valentine’s Day with Billy there. 
LYNCH Mitch has a table, and appar- 
ently it also is Jennifer Aniston’s 
table. And she knows that. She’ll 
come over and say, “Only for you!” 
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KLEIN This is why I worship Dmitri: 
The second that people start saying 
I want to sit in this area, he puts 
Johnny Depp on the opposite side of 
the room. He evens out the scale. 
The truth is, people like Johnny Depp 
never say, “I need to sit in a certain 
place.” Bryan Lourd doesn’t care. It’s 
the people below them. So when 
they see that Bryan Lourd’s on the 
other side of the room, they’re 
demanding the table on this side of 
the room, then all of a sudden it’ll be 
the other. There’s no Siberia. 

DMITROV If you thought that this is 
Siberia, I will just seat the coolest 
people there. Suki Waterhouse here, 
John Mayer on the other side. Kevin 
Huvane wants the talent to be 
secluded. Other times, someone has 
a guest from Europe and they 
want to be seen and be in the mix. 
ZALAZNlCKMy favorite table is 
wherever Dmitri puts me. Usually it’s 
one of the corners in the first alcove. 
MEYER Dmitri makes you feel like he’s 
been waiting days for you to come. 
It’s the greatest feeling in the 
world. We all want to feel loved. 

He says, “We’ve been waiting 
for you!” Why would I ever go 
anywhere else? 

JOHN goldwyn Dmitri’s elevated 
sycophancy to statecraft. 

DOWD I love the way he makes you 
feel that he’s protecting everyone’s 
privacy while he simultaneously whis- 
pers dish about where the sparklies 
are so you understand how special 
you are to be in such a starry firma- 
ment. He’s a more astute diplomat 
than John Kerry. He should be negoti- 
ating with the Iranians. 
eisner He’s from central casting. He 
always says, “We missed you, there 
were so many people last night,” sort 
of drops a few names. 

LYNN HARRIS, producer He’s as 
delighted to see one of his regular 
clientele as he is to see a movie 
star. What he cares about is loyalty 
and consistency and kindness. 
JACOBS He looks like he knows every 
secret that’s ever been told. 

LYNCH You try to say “thank you” 
after Dmitri, and it’s impossible. It’s 
like a party game. It’s like a staring 
contest. You won’t win. 

CHRISTINE VACHON, producer When 
Dmitri is doing his thing, he’s making 
sure everybody is comfortable but 
also making some really fascinating 
introductions. He’s sat me down at 
a table with Anjelica Huston or Julie 
Taymor. 

LYNCH Not all of the meetings work 


out. But they’re always interest- 
ing. Dmitri’s a cycling fan, and Lance 
[Armstrong] was a huge guest. He’d 
broken up with Sheryl [Crow] around 
the time she’d been diagnosed 
with cancer, which I thought was a 
character-assessing moment. Years 
later, Dmitri came over with Lance, 
and Bill [Murray], who was at our 
table, made that gesture with his 
fingers to just turn around. We didn’t 
speak about it and went on with our 
dinner. It was karmic because when 
Bill Murray doesn’t like you, it’s 
like a dolphin that doesn’t want to 
swim with you. 

KLEIN I say it’s like a diner for rich 
people. It’s a bit of a clubhouse, 
and the food reflects that. I never 
wanted something where people 
had to think too much about what 
they’re eating. Really simple and 
really clean and easy. The people 
here have had a really hard day 
at work and they may have had a 
movie star pull out on them. 

They don’t want to deal with, like, 
you know, “Oh, f— , am I 
going to have snails in, you 
know, whatever?” 

GETTY You can eat some- 
thing light and clean but yet 
there’s something comforting, 
too — macaroni and cheese. You 
know it’s got the best macaroni and 
best cheese. 

STEVE TISCH, producer and owner of the NFL’s 
New York Giants I like the simplicity 
of the menu. A couple nights ago, I 
had, and this is going to sound not 
very exciting, I had a fantastic bowl 
of turkey chili. 

DMITROV Mr. Klein told me, “Tower 
Bar will be comfort food, food where 
there needs no explaining. But we 
will never give up on the kitchen! We 
will make sure that everything is 
done perfectly right.” We have some 
of the best organic farm produce 
delivered to us, but we don’t promote 
it, we don’t talk about it. 

Harris You feel like you are Jeff’s 
friend. You feel like he invited you 
for dinner. It’s his great skill set. 
dowd It’s like they’ve created a time 
capsule of what Hollywood once 
was and should be and never will be 
again. But what a shrine! 

KLEIN I’ve been asked to do Tower 
Bar elsewhere, twice in Dubai. I 
could probably retire if I accepted 
that deal. Once you start doing that, 
you poke at the integrity of the place. 
This is an authentic, honest place. 

It would feel like I’m selling out a 
best friend. Utt 
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CHELSEA, NYC | Palace in the Sky 
web: 0137804 | $70,000,000 
Downtown Manhattan Brokerage 
Kamali Chandler 212.431.2436 



UPPER EAST SIDE, NYC | 35' Townhouse 
web: 00110497 | $38,000,000 
East Side Manhattan Brokerage 
Louise C. Beit 212.606.7703 



SUTTON PLACE, NYC | Trophy Penthouse 
web: 0138132 | $16,000,000 
Downtown Manhattan Brokerage 
Katherine Rosbottom 212.810.4984 



GREENWICH, CT | Stone Georgian Estate 
web: 0067851 1 $14,250,000 
Greenwich Brokerage 
Helene Barre 203.550.0855 



WAINSCOTT, NY | A Block from the Beach 
web: 0037709 | $13,995,000 
Bridgehampton Brokerage 
Beate V. Moore 516.527.7868 


WEST VILLAGE, NYC | 75 Bedford Street 
web: 0137686 | $12,500,000 
Downtown Manhattan Brokerage 
J. Stein, G. Morello 212.431.2427 


LA CANADA, CA | 717 Hillcrest Avenue 
web: 0277853 | $8,000,000 
Pasadena Brokerage 
Anne Sanborn 626.252.5711 


MIDTOWN WEST, NYC | 230 West 56th Street 
web: 00110507 | $6,995,000 
East Side Manhattan Brokerage 
Lisa Maysonet 212.606.7603 



UPPER EAST SIDE, NYC | Pre-War Perfection 
web: 00110275 | $6,750,000 
East Side Manhattan Brokerage 
K. Ambrosetti, D. Weston 212.606.7702/7659 


WEST PALM BEACH, FL | Trump Plaza Trophy 
web: 0076744 | $4,275,000 
Palm Beach Brokerage 
Andrew Thomka-Gazdik 561.714.8955 


TOPANGA, CA] Gated Stone Villa 
web: 1310070 | $3,900,000 
Topanga Brokerage 
Teresa Penner 310.849.3930 


UPPER WEST SIDE, NYC | Lincoln Towers 4 Bed 
web: 0138245 | $3,500,000 
Downtown Manhattan Brokerage 
Alan and Karen Heyman 212.810.4990 



STUDIO CITY, CA | Celebrity Compound 
web: 0308562 | $3,495,000 
Sunset Strip Brokerage 
S. Alperin, I. Marchetti 310.888.3708 



SOLVANG, CA | Private 20 Acres - 3 Homes 
web: 0621610 j $3,199,000 
Santa Ynez Valley Brokerage 
Mary Ann Foss 805.455.1476 



WESTLAKE VILLAGE, CA | Gated Estate 
web: 0423713 | $2,650,000 
Westlake Village Brokerage 
J. Young, C. Messina 818.335.8047 



THOUSAND OAKS, CA | 1217 Calle Arroyo 
web: 0423701 | $1,639,000 
Westlake Village Brokerage 
Tony DeFranco 805.208.1904 


Beverly Hills | Cape Cod | Greenwich | Hamptons | Houston | Los Angeles | Malibu | Montecito | Monterey Peninsula | New York City Visit onlywithus.com to discover the 

Palm Beach | Pasadena | San Francisco Bay Area | Santa Barbara | Santa Fe | Santa Ynez | Sonoma - Napa Wine Country | Ventura benefits available through us alone 
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L.A. ’S BALLROOM DROUGHT 


‘The struggle is real to find event space for more than 500 people,’ says one planner as Hollywood still steers clear of The Beverly Hills Hotel 
for events (while warming again to The Polo Lounge) and private-home bashes become the hottest tickets By Amanda Friedman 


I T’S BEEN NEARLY TWO 
years since Hollywood 
(mostly) turned its back on 
The Beverly Hills Hotel 
amid controversy surround- 
ing the owner of the Dorchester 
Collection (its hospitality group 
parent), the Sultan of Brunei. Stars 
and industry leaders led the move- 
ment, fomented by the Human 
Rights Campaign, to boycott the 
famed Pink Palace, which the sultan 
purchased in 1987 for $185 million. 
The issue: the sultan’s move to 
institute Sharia law in Brunei, 
with its cruel implementa- 
tions against women and gays. 

Ellen DeGeneres tweeted that she 
wouldn’t visit until the issue was 
resolved. Longtime guests Elton John 
and David Furnish stated, “We can’t 
lie in a suite at the Beverly Hills and 
ignore the fact that the hotel is 
stained with the blood of gay people.” 
For a while, people stayed away 
completely. Talent agencies WME 
and CAA reportedly prohibited 
their staff from stepping inside, and 
celebrities avoided the hotel’s 


restaurant, The Polo Lounge, like 
the plague. But it was the hotel’s 
events business that took the big- 
gest hit, losing tens of millions 
as dozens of marquee industry and 
philanthropy lunches and soirees 
backed away from its 800-person 
ballroom. Last year, the Motion 
Picture & Television Fund, chaired 
by DreamWorks Animation CEO 
Jeffrey Katzenberg, moved its starry 
The Night Before pre-Academy 
Awards fundraiser from the 
hotel, where it had been held 
since its inception in 2003. 
Instead, members of the host 
committee, including 
Jennifer Aniston, George Clooney, 
Steven Spielberg, Reese Witherspoon 
and Ben Affleck, headed to the 20th 
Century Fox lot (where a studio 
was painstakingly decorated in the 
style of The Beverly Hills Hotel). 
This year, the Feb. 27 festivities will 
take place in Hollywood’s Raleigh 
Studios with catering by Jon & Vinny’s 
Jon Shook and Vinny Dotolo. 

These days, industry leaders are 
returning to The Polo Lounge 




// Month of Meals at 
The Polo Lounge 

At the Pink Palace’s genteel eatery, at least, 
the boycott appears to be cooked. Over 
the course offourweeks in early2016, THR 
spotted the likes of STX’s Bob Simonds 
and Sophie Watts (with potential Asian 
media partners), Dana Brunetti, Kevin 
Spacey, Rick Nicita, Lome Michaels, John 
Goldwyn, Jennifer Meyer, Calvin Klein, 
Diane Martel, Jimmy Buffett, Lloyd Braun 
and Chris Meledandri partaking of break- 
fast, lunch or drinks. Taylor Swift was 
spotted obligingfans with a photo. “It’s so 
easy to forget about things after time passes 
and go back to supporting businesses 
with unethical practices,” says Jennifer 
Howell, founder of nonprofit The Art of 
Elysium. “It saddens me deeply that noth- 
ing has changed.” 


— without a clear endgame, passion 
for the boycott largely has petered 
out. But for branded events, the hotel 
still is avoided. “We’ve pitched it 
for certain clients, and there’s always 
that concern of offending,” says 
veteran event producer Gina Wade. 
“Especially with the high competi- 
tion rate of so many different events 
happening on any night, people 
don’t want to put themselves in a 
situation where somebody they 
really want to attend wouldn’t simply 
because of the venue.” 

So where can Hollywood party 
in the style to which it has become 
accustomed? “Traditionally, events 
have always been in hotel ballrooms, 
and some are still being used,” says 
Caravents founder Cara Kleinhaut, 
pointing to stalwarts The Beverly 
Hilton (the Golden Globes) and the 
Beverly Wilshire, where she 
produced the Feb. 27 Essence Black 
Women in Hollywood luncheon fea- 
turing Shonda Rhimes, Cuba Gooding 
Jr. and Lupita Nyong’o; the OWN- 
televised program moved from The 
Beverly Hills Hotel two years ago. 


c 
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But reducing the town’s ballroom 
options has thrown a wrench in many 
large events. “The struggle is real 
to find event space for more than 500 
people,” says one planner. “And the 
limited options often drive up hard 
costs.” With the Hyatt Century 
Plaza set to shutter March 1 for a 
two-year, $2.5 billion renovation, one 
more option is off the map. 

Clients and planners increas- 
ingly are choosing “smaller, 
more intimate events, not just 
a 500-person party with a logo 
on the wall and branded nap- 
kins,” notes Wade. “Were doing a lot 
more 100-person dinners in places 
that feel warm.” As a result, restau- 
rants, especially buzzy new spots 
with great design and high-profile 
chefs, are in high demand. “Were 
planning an event at Estrella, on 
Sunset,” says Wade of the 4-month- 
old restaurant by chef Dakota Weiss. 
“It’s just got a really cool vibe.” She 
also loves The District by Hannah An. 
“We did Fox Searchlight’s Hollywood 
Foreign Press Association holiday 
party there, and what I loved about 
it was if you need 60 to 70 people, 
do an intimate [cocktail] party in the 
upstairs and then a sit-down for 
dinner downstairs.” Other popular 
spaces include Hyde Sunset Kitchen 
& Cocktails, where Academy Award 
winner Jennifer Lawrence is expected 
to attend the Women in Film pre- 
Oscar soiree Feb. 26, and Laurel 
Hardware, for the Irish Film Board’s 
event Feb. 24, co-hosted by Colin 
Farrell and Jim Sheridan. 

Chateau Marmont and Sunset 
Tower retain their allure — for 
smaller studio or agency dinners 
held in private penthouses to 
honor nominees as well as larger 
events like CAA’s annual Golden 
Globes afterparty at The Terrace at 
the Sunset Tower, attended by nomi- 
nated couple Michael Fassbender 
and Alicia Vikander. “There’s a famil- 
iarity,” says Kleinhaut. “Celebrities 
know how to get there and they have 
great views and that Old I lolly wood 
vibe.” Newer properties also 
have emerged: The London West 
Hollywood, with its screening 
room and expansive rooftop, and 
Montage Beverly Hills, where 
The Weinstein Co. hosts its annual 
pre-Oscars dinner and Sean Penn 
his Help Haiti Home gala. Mr. C 
Beverly Hills hotel’s 12th-floor 
Starlight Ballroom, which holds 
350 people and offers 360-degree 
views of the city, will host the 


13th annual Global Green pre- 
Oscar party (with performer Stevie 
Wonder). 

Soho House West Hollywood, a 
prized setting for its exclusivity and 
gorgeous panoramas, reportedly 
has enacted a new rule: Spaces can 
be bought out only by members, 
making it more difficult to secure 
private events. However, CAA 
hosted its pre-Golden Globes 
party there, celebrating tal- 
ents like Will Smith and Cate 
Blanchett, while The Weinstein 
Co. historically takes over 
the garden terrace on Oscars night. 
NeueHouse Hollywood — the New 
York-based workspace, social and arts 
club — opened in October in the 
landmark CBS Radio building and 
is a prime spot for music-focused 
events, such as Emporio Armani 
Sounds, a private concert held 


Feb. 11 with performances by Brandon 
Flowers and Mark Ronson, fresh from 
his Super Bowl appearance. 

“I think the main thing that every- 
one is looking for is a new place 
that no one has been to yet,” says 
Kleinhaut. “I’m getting a lot of 
requests for the use of unexpected 
locations, whether it’s a retail space 
that hasn’t opened or a loft space 
downtown.” A perfect example of this 
trend is Vanity Fair s Social Club, a 
series of panels and parties held dur- 
ing Oscars week in a soon-to-open 
restaurant in Culver City’s new retail 
and office development Platform. 
This year, Vanity Fair’s high-wattage 
Academy Awards afterparty will 
be held in the same place as 2015 — a 
custom construction connecting 
The Wallis Annenberg Center for the 
Performing Arts and Beverly Hills 
City Hall. “That’s a newer trend — 


doing something that’s completely 
customized and creating an experi- 
ence,” says Kleinhaut, noting 
that unique onetime venues seem to 
inspire more social media sharing. 

Social sharing in turn is driving 
another trend: uber-exclusive events 
hosted in private homes. WME 
held its pre-Oscar party in 2015 at 
the home of Sarah and Ari Emanuel, 
and UTA chairman Jim Berkus 
usually hosts his agency’s fete. Says 
planner Bronson van Wyck, “Homes 
are emerging as the most exclusive, 
glamorous and exciting locations 
for both brands and private events. 
They provide privacy, compelling 
backdrops and generally don’t have 
restrictions like a traditional event 
space. A house in the hills with jet- 
liner views of the glittering city below 
— what could be more Hollywood 
than that?” CZZQ 


Who’s Behind L.A. s Priciest Stays 

Sharia law put The Beverly Hills Hotel in hot water, but many of its competitors 
have foreign owners whose politics aren’t as public 


HOTEL 



OWNER POLITICS 


Like The Beverly Hills Hotel, the 
Bel-Air is part of the Sultan of Brunei’s 
Dorchester Collection and also has 
been boycotted by some Hollywood 
executives and stars. 


The 10-year-old hotel (see p. 94) 
is owned by Jeff Klein, husband of 
producer John Goldwyn and a 
supporter of Democratic candidates 
as well as gay causes. 


Owner Andre Balazs is a liberal 
who in January joined Judd Apatow 
and 111 other stars in an open 
letter thanking President Obama for 
taking action on gun control. 


Prince Alwaleed Bin Talal, a Saudi, 
is a co-owner of Four Seasons, but the 
Doheny outlet is locally owned by 
Robert and Beverly Cohen, donors to 
Childhelp, a child-abuse nonprofit. 


Pretty Woman’s “Reg Bev Wil” now 
is a Four Seasons owned by New World 
Development Co., founded by the 
third-richest man in Hong Kong, Cheng 
Yu-tung, and run by his grandson. 


Publicly traded parent Peninsula 
Hotels Group is partly controlled by 
Hong Kong-born billionaire 
philanthropist Michael Kadoorie, who’s 
been knighted by the queen. 


LUXE DETAILS 


The 2,265-square-foot presidential 
suite is $21,000 a night and boasts its 
own pool and patio. Guests of 
the hotel have included Hilary Swank 
and Russell Crowe. 


Andy Samberg, Tom Ford 
and Sean Penn all have bedded down 
here. The 2,000-square-foot 
penthouse ($2,000 a night) features 
a wraparound balcony. 


The castle on the hill has hosted 
Wim Wenders, Naomi Watts 
and Dakota Johnson. Its penthouse 
($5,000 a night) has a kitchen 
and panoramic Hollywood views. 


Colin Firth and Tom Hardy are Four 
Seasons fans. Beverly Hills’ 
3,235-square-foot, $ll,000-a-night 
presidential suite has two bedrooms, 
eight balconies and a full kitchen. 


The penthouse is 5,000 square feet 
and goes for $30,000 a night. 
Elvis Presley once lived at the hotel; 

Jennifer Lawrence and Octavia 
Spencer have been spotted there. 


Brits Kate Winslet and Michael 
Caine and Aussie Cate Blanchett have 
stayed here. The two-story Peninsula 
Villa ($9,750 a night) has 
a Jacuzzi, patio and private gate. 
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Puck’s Governors 
Ball menu is just 
a starting point: 
“I have eight 
chefs on hand 
just doing special 
requests.” 






YOU’D NEVER 
SERVE PATE AND THEN 
ROAST FILET!’ 


Hollywood’s top chef Wolfgang Puck annotates and 
critiques historic Oscar menus from the 1920s (celery!) to his 
own that he’s created for 22 years running By Gary Baum 

J UST AS IN FILM, WHERE SILENT MOVIES AND BLACK-AND- 

white gave way to color and special effects, there has been an evolution 
in food,” says Wolfgang Puck. “Cooking used to be a profession where 
you worked for hire, doing as you were told. Today, the best chefs are 
sought out for their specific voice and point of view — much like top direc- 
tors.” As the industry’s most beloved culinary auteur prepares to cater his 
22nd Academy Awards Governors Ball, where he’ll serve some 1,500 guests, 
he surveyed for THR nearly a century of Oscar night menus. 
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1929 

How exciting is this? 
“Celery.” Today they 
would look at you and 
go, “What the heck?!” 

Half-broiled chicken 

on toast! That’s old- 
style hotel cooking. 
You can tell this menu 
is from before World 
War II: cooking as it was 
done when nice hotels 
still followed Escoffier. 


At that time, everyone 
ate differently. We 
didn’t know what was 
good for us. You’d 
never now serve pate 
and then roast filet and 
then pastries and then 
chocolates to a room — 
without options. 
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Oscars Menu 
February 28 , 1016 


Menu created by Master Chef Wolfgang Puck 
Pastry Team: Kamel Cuechlda. Tyler Atwell, DellaCo 


Pre Show - Troy Passed Hors D’Oruvres 

Curried Chicken Salad on Walnut Raisin Toast (Of ) 
Chinese Chicken Salad on Wonton Crtsp 
Roasted Red Hummus with Jicama Sticks (OP) 
Smoked Salmon Mousse on Cucumber (Nf ) 

fckxhe Crottlrl with Seared Au Rowre Filet Mlpion (NT) 

Tomato, feta and Olive Skewer (Vegetarian. Cf. Nr) 
Shrimp Cocktail (Cf . Nf . Df . Contains Shellfish) 

On (he Burs 

Root vegetable Chips (Vegan. Cf . Nf . Of ) 
Homemade Potato Chips (Vegan. Cf . Nf . Of) 


It’s amazing, the whole 
menu is Southwestern! 

I wonder who catered 
that year. That style was 
still new. All of a sud- 
den in this country, from 
the ’80s on, America 
discovered it didn’t have 
to be French or Italian 
or Chinese. Its food 
could come from within, 
this regional American 
cooking, from the 
Southwest to Creole to 
what I came to be 
interested in, California 
cuisine. 

2003 

Some of the things I 
still do today because 
they’re so popular, like 
the smoked salmon 
pizza. At that time, we 
still did a seated din- 
ner for the Governors 
Ball. Every year the 
party planners say they 
want something “dif- 
ferent.” I say, “I cook 
what Barbra Streisand 
and John Travolta and 
Robert De Niro like,” 
because I know them 
from my restaurants. 

201 £ 

It used to be vegetar- 
ians we had to keep in 
mind, then it became 
vegans. Now it’s gluten 
and nuts and dairy 
and all the rest. This is 
the first year it’s anno- 
tated, but people who 
attend don’t look at the 
menu. I have eight chefs 
on hand just doing spe- 
cial requests that night. 
We do whatever people 
want. It’s everything 
from healthy innovation 
to comfort food — from 
a taro root taco with 
wild mushrooms to mac- 
aroni and cheese. 
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puck photographed by Misha Gravenor 
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This is not 
a chalice. 


This is five 
years of 
clean 
drinking 
water. 


Every day women in the 
developing world spend millions 
of hours collecting water. 
Imagine what they could 
do if they didn’t have to. 


Limited 
Edition 
I Chalice 



Years 

Clean 

Water 


Leave your mark at BuyaLadyaDrinkcom 



$6.25 provides clean water to 1 person for 5 years. 

Stella Artois will donate $6.25 for each chalice in the U.S., up to 90,000 chalices. 

StellaArtois.com 
ENJOY RESPONSIBLY 

© 2016 Anheuser-Busch InBev SA., Stella Artois' Beer. Imported by Import Brands .Alliance, St. Louis, MO 
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SAY WHAT YOU WILL ABOUT THE ACADEMY AWARDS — TOO WHITE, TOO SEXIST, TOO LONG, 

TOO GLUTEN-FREE (SEE PREVIOUS PAGE). BUT THE ANNUAL EVENT, NOW IN ITS 88TH YEAR, IS THE MIRROR 
THROUGH WHICH HOLLYWOOD GAZES AT ITSELF. AND, ONCE A YEAR, IT’S THE LENS THROUGH 
WHICH THE WORLD SEES HOLLYWOOD. ON THE EVE OF THE EVENT THAT SPAWNS SEVERAL HUNDRED MILLION 
VIEWERS (AND NEARLY AS MANY COMMERCIALS), THR TAK E S YOU INSIDE ♦ Illustration by Kevin Cantrell 


C HR IS R O CK 




ONLY 


BECA USE ELLEN 


Two months ago, the Oscar host joked, 

‘ Someone at ABC is going to get fired for this!’ 
Then after #OscarsSoWhite struck again, 
the show’s emcee went silent. Now, he’s set to 
unleash his take for the first time only on 
TV. As Bill Carter writes, ‘No host has ever 
been more ideally placed to take shameless 
advantage of a shameful situation’ 







CHRIS ROCK HAS HIT a wall. It’s a Saturday 
afternoon in mid-December, and the Oscar host 
has been holed up on a Hollywood soundstage since 
breakfast, shooting what he’d argue is a never- 
ending string of promos for the big show, still two 
and a half months away. He jokes, “You could 
learn how to take out a pancreas in two and a half 
months.” Rock swears hosting didn’t require this 
much work or draw this much early scrutiny back 
in 2005, the first and only other time he emceed. 
And this is all weeks before the 88th awards show 
will become a flashpoint in a national debate 
about race. 

By 4 p.m., he’s run through the battery of pre- 
pared riffs — “I’m hosting the Oscars, someone at 
ABC is going to get fired for this” and “The 
Oscars: where blood, sweat and nepotism finally 
pay off” — and he’s starting to get punchy. “My 
favorite Disney memory?” he winds up: “I remem- 
ber I was disappointed as a kid that the Tower 
of Terror wasn’t as scary as my neighborhood.” A 
dozen or so crewmembers dissolve into howls. 
Rock goes again, his smile growing wider: “My favor- 
ite Disney memory? I became so rich and famous 
that I could skip in front of white people in line. Now 
you know how it feels to be black.” Neither joke is 
likely to air on Disney’s squeaky-clean ABC, but that 
kind of unflinching commentary is precisely what 
makes many excited — and others nervous — for the 
Feb. 28 telecast. 

On this day. Rock says he hasn’t settled on the 


By Lacey Rose 



Photographed by Joe Pugliese 


“I told my agent I wanted to present because it’s 
like, what’s easier and better than presenting? 
You come in, do something really funny and get out 
of there,” said Rock, photographed Dec. 14 at 
Sowden House in Los Feliz. 

STYLING by SAMANTHA McMILLEN 
Ermenegildo Zegna suit and shirt. Burberry tie, 
Christian Louboutin shoes. 


FOR THE 
INSIDE SCOOP 
ON ROCK’S 
FAVORITE 
FORMER OSCAR 
HOSTS, GO 
TO THR.COM OR 
THR.COM/IPAD. 
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THROUGH THE YEARS 
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guts of his monologue, though he points 
to pay inequality and the superhero 
glut as prime targets. (During his first 
Oscar foray, digs at actors, including 
Jude Law and Tobey Maguire, passed as 
controversial. “Clint Eastwood is a 
star, OK? Tobey Maguire is just a boy in 
tights,” he quipped of the Spider-Man 
star.) Nor at this point in December has 
Rock, himself a director, producer and 
star, seen many of the movies in conten- 
tion. Of those he has, his picks include 
African-American-led films Straight Outta 
Compton and Dope. 

When Rock turns up two days later 
at a Hollywood Reporter cover shoot for 
a profile that will never materialize, 
he acknowledges he hadn’t been clamor- 
ing for the job of host. “I told my agent 
I wanted to present because it’s like, 
what’s easier and better than presenting? 
You come in, do something really 
funny and get out of there,” he says. “But 
it just seemed like a good time. I hadn’t 
[hosted] in awhile, and I’m in between 
projects.” Though Steve Martin ranks 
as his all-time favorite Oscar host — 
“Steve Martin wanting to be funny is 
about as funny as a human being can 
get,” he says — he admires what Ellen 
DeGeneres did with the show. “And 
let’s not get it twisted: I’m only here 
because Ellen said no.” 

Not five weeks later, this year’s 20 
acting nominees — exclusively white for 
the second consecutive year — will be 
announced. #OscarsSoWhite will grow 
from a Twitter trending topic to a social 
movement, with high-profile African- 
Americans including Spike Lee and Jada 
Pinkett Smith vowing not to attend the 
ceremony and the Academy enacting bold 
plans to diversify its membership. Rock 
will chime in once, tweeting Jan. 15 to his 
3.8 million followers: “The #Oscars. The 
White BET Awards.” But it will be the 
last comment from him about the contro- 
versy that has engulfed the awards 
show. In the weeks that follow, he will 
clam up and cancel all press opportunities 
he had leading up to the show, including 
his TIIH cover profile. Everything Rock 
has to say on the topic will be saved for 
the Dolby stage. 


BILL CARTER: 

READY TO 
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THE 88TH EDITION OF THE 
Academy Awards will arrive 
Feb. 28 on ABC carrying with it a 
can’t-miss comedy premise: 

Black host meets all-white — and 
red-faced — roster of nominees. 

Chris Rock, the mind-bogglingly 
(if accidentally) prescient choice 
for host of this year’s show, prob- 
ably would generate a massive 
initial laugh just by walking out 


onstage and shaking his head dole- 
fully at the flinching audience. Of 
course, he’s going to do a lot more 
than that. With an issue fraught 
with racial hypocrisy hanging over 
the night — heart-on-sleeve 
liberal organization disses every 
minority performer in the business 
in favor of a cast of characters 
as white as the Klan heroes of Birth 
of a Nation — Rock can use his 

★ ★ 


In the fourth of his five 
gigs, Johnny Carson 
quipped, “Critics say 
that they are not hiring 
minorities in films. 

Not true. Any actor in 
this town who’s working 
is in a minority.” 


Hope hosted 19 times 
1940 and 1978, 
co-hosting the 1953 Oscars 
with actor Conrad Nagel. 

It was the first televised 
show, so Hope cracked, 
“Television, where the 
movies go to die!” 


llO 






eight to 10 minutes onstage to 
play whack-a-mofo to his heart’s 
content. The audience is going 
to consist of sitting ducks — the 
white-feathered genus. 

“I can’t remember the last time 
I was this excited to watch an 
awards show,” says comic Jeff Ross, 
who has written for several of them, 
including the Oscars. “Hosting 
the Oscars is usually a thankless 
job, but not this year. Comedy 
brings people together. Comedy 
heals wounds. Chris is in a unique 
position to do that.” 

For that reason alone, it never 
made much sense for Rock to join 
the boycott of the event by black 
figures like Will and Jada Pinkett 
Smith and Spike Lee. I spoke with 
former hosts and writers for the 
Oscars and other award shows, and 
all reached the same conclusion: 

No host has ever been more ideally 
placed to take shameless advan- 
tage of a shameful situation (though 
the issue remains sensitive enough 
that they preferred to comment on 
background). 

One frequent host told me: 
“Chris is great at taking the air out 
of the room — and the contro- 
versy. He will make it easy for them 
to cut to Cate Blanchett laughing, 
and it will be clear that everyone 
in the place agrees with what he 
is saying.” 

Oscar shows have addressed 
social issues in the news — civil 
rights, wars, sexism — but mainly 
obliquely. When Rock hosted 
in 2005, he took some shots at 
George W. Bush over the war in 
Iraq, but the audience was totally 
outside that line of fire and 
mostly disposed to those views. 


Host monologues have occa- 
sionally touched on important but 
hardly boycott-worthy in-house 
subjects. During his long run as 
host, Billy Crystal liked to slam 
studios over the oldest of issues: 
money. Typical line: “There were 
330 films in that opening montage, 
and what’s amazing is, accord- 
ing to Paramount, not one has gone 
into profit yet.” 

The only reasonable compari- 
son to the squirmy expectations 
for Rock’s performance was 
not a previous Oscar show but the 
memorable Emmy Awards in 
2001. In the aftermath of 9/11, the 
telecast was postponed twice 
and nearly abandoned. Finally, it 
was staged in November with 
Ellen DeGeneres as host. She over- 
whelmed the mood of sadness and 
tension with honesty and warmth, 
building flawlessly to her killer joke: 
“What would bug the Taliban more 
than seeing agay woman in a suit 
surrounded by Jews?” But in that 
instance, the audience in the arena 
could share in mocking the butt 
of the joke; this time their own butts 
are going to get kicked. 

Even in noncontroversial years, 
it’s never a breeze to persuade 
a performer to host. Less than an 
honor, most potential hosts see 
the assignment as a gantlet — with 
good reason. Many hosts have 
been savaged in next-day reviews. 
David Letterman seemed never 
to recoverfrom his 1995 (“Uma ... 
Oprah ...”) effort: For years, he used 
comments about bombing that 
night as a kind of on-air therapy. 
Seth MacFarlane, selected to be 
hip and edgy in 2013, was blasted 
in many quarters for a sexist 


tone, set by his production number 
“We Saw Your Boobs” and jokes 
like one about Jessica Chastain’s 
Zero Dark Thirty character’s dogged 
pursuit of Osama bin Laden: “A 
celebration of every woman’s innate 
ability to never let things go.” 

Even Rock’s first hosting gig in 
2005 was greeted with many jeers, 
especially for his odd fixation on 
Jude Law. “If you want Tom Cruise, 
and all you can get is Jude Law: 
Wait!” The Oscar producers Craig 
Zadan and Neil Meron told THR 
in 2014 that finding a host was the 
hardest part of the job. “Whether 
you do a brilliant job, do a medio- 
cre job or a terrible job, you always 
get bad reviews,” said Zadan. “It’s 
a blood sport.” 

Still, if any host went into the 
event with the odds stacked in 
his favor, it is Rock. Eric Deggans, 
the TV critic for NPR, says: “Chris 
Rock has already been tacitly 
given license to go at this issue as 
hard as he wants to. If anything, 
the people are going to be ready 
to laugh at it.” About the big- 
gest risk Rock will run is letting 
the ritual flogging get out of 
hand. After he lets loose his open- 
ing comments on the matter at 
hand, he still will have three hours 
of show ahead of him, marked 
by the usual melange of clips, 
speeches, memorials, tears and 
shout-outs to family members 
and agents. “It’s tough to sustain 
an anger vibe over that whole 
ceremony,” notes Deggans. 

Besides, Rock may have other 
points he wants to make. And not 
just about the movies and stars. 
The timing of his Oscars appear- 
ance is intriguing because it 


comes in the aftermath of other 
celebrated black stars using 
the occasion of massively seen 
events to make pointed, accusa- 
tory, even ferocious statements 
about the issue of racism in 
the U.S. Within the past month, 
we have seen first Beyonce 
puncturing some ofthe histrionics 
of the Super Bowl halftime show 
with her choreographed refer- 
ences to Malcolm X, the Black 
Panthers and the Black Lives 
Matter movement. (Inspiring some 

— ineffective so far — calls 

for boycotts of her tour.) Then on 
the Grammys, Kendrick Lamar 
stopped the show with a pulsat- 
ing rap melody backed by images 
of bondage and cries of anguish 
overthe killing of Trayvon Martin. 

Will Rock have something of 
his own to say on the race-related 
headlines from the platform of 
the most watched entertainment 
show ofthe year? He is a smart, 
experienced performer with a 
well-established point of view on 
the topic of race and Hollywood 

— and he surely knows a cultural 
moment when he sees one. The 
urge to say something that makes 
some noise may be inescapable. 

It probably will be memorable 

— as long as it’s funny. “Even 
though he’s beloved, the contro- 
versy sets Chris up as the ultimate 
fish out of water,” notes Ross. 

“I hope he strolls out on stage like 
Cleavon Little in Blazing Saddles 

— ‘Hey folks, there’s a new sheriff 
in town.’” 

Carter, a THR contributor, has 
covered TV for 40 years, mostly at 
The New York Times. 



With the Writers Guild on 
strike, Chevy Chase 
was on his own. “Good 
evening, Hollywood 
phonies,” he kicked it off. 
“My entire monologue 
was generously donated 
by five teamsters.” 


In his first appearance, 
Billy Crystal joked, “Box 
office worldwide was 
over $5 billion — or roughly 
half of what Jack Nicholson 
made on Batman. Jack 
is so rich Morgan Freeman 
drove him here tonight.” 


Amid the presidential 
primary race, Jon Stewart 
said, “Hillary Clinton versus 
Barack Obama. Normally 
when you see a black man 
or a woman president, 
an asteroid is about to hit 
the Statue of Liberty.” 


Riffing on Django 
Unchained, Seth 
MacFarlane cheekily said, 
“Multiple uses ofthe 
N-word in the film. I’m told 
apparently the screenplay 
is loosely based on 
Mel Gibson’s voicemails.” 


Surveying the nominated 
movies, Ellen DeGeneres, in 
her second turn as host, 
predicted, “Possibility No. 1: 
72 Years a Slave wins best 
picture,” before then 
adding, “Possibility No. 2: 
You’re all racists.” 


Emcee Neil Patrick Harris 
acknowledged the first 
#OscarsSoWhite protest at 
the start: “Welcome to the 
87th Oscars. Tonight we 
honor Hollywood’s best and 
whitest ... sorry, brightest.” 

— GREGG KILDAY 









“My favorite Disney 
memory?” riffs Rock. 
“I became so rich 
and famous that I 
could skip in front of 
white people in line. 
Now you know how it 
feels to be black.” 


Burberry jacket, Saint 
Laurent shirt and scarf. 
















BUZ KOHAN, LONGTIME SCRIBE 


FOR THE OSCARS AND OTHER 


DICKCAVETT: 

DON’T BE AFRAID 
TO OFFEND 

BOB HOPE ONCE OPENED THE ACADEMY 
Awards with perhaps the best host opening line ever: 

“Hey, here it is, Oscar night again. Or, as it’s known at 
my house, Passover.” The audience’s laughter length- 
ened the show. 

I worshipped Bob Hope, but I can’t help wondering 
how Rapid Robert would handle the controversies 
that loom over this year’s Oscars. Hope wanted to 
offend no one, ever, and his political “barbs” were 
pussy-willow soft. This year, the host may well find 
himself tiptoeing through poisonous tulips. My 
advice to the host and everybody is: Don’t be afraid to 
offend. People are resilient. Folks have been offended 
and actually lived. Here’sthe proper attitude: 


AWARDS, REVEALS HOW CRISIS 


ABC: Dick, we feel that some 
people will be offended. 

Me: So? 


MAKES THE ‘THANKLESS JOB’ OF 
HOSTING EVEN TRICKIER 


I ALWAYS SEEM to be there for the 



A good Oscar host should have ready wit, showbiz 
smarts, ability to deal with inevitable mishaps, and — 
in an ideal dream — willing to snatch out of a winner’s 
hands, as soon as it appears, that horrid list, a yard 
long, that goes with those awful, awful words, “I’d like 
to thank ...” 

What joke would I write for this year’s host? 
Probably a switch on Jimmy Fallon’s recent quip about 
a heavy snowstorm: “It was just a vast sea of white. 

I thought I was at the Oscars,” he said. How about: “I 
was in a room backstage earlier with all the nominees, 
but I had to leave. Snow blindness.” 

Do forgive me, but I suspect that this year’s 
bleached-out spectacle has less to do with math- 
ematical odds than with something else as American 
as apple pie. Perhaps it sneaked in unconsciously? 
Dare one speak its name? 

Our stinking racism. Or must we not joke about it? 
“There are some subjects you can never joke about” 
we’re constantly told . 

That would come as news to, say, Mort Sahl, Charlie 
Chaplin, Lenny Bruce, Joan Rivers, Paula Poundstone, 
Sarah Silverman, Jonathan Swift, Woody Allen, Jon 
Stewart, Stephen Colbert, Bill Maher, Louis C.K. and 
on and on. Let’s recall that humor is a deadlier and 
more effective weapon than witless rage or insult can 
ever be. Let the master speak: “Against the 
assault of laughter, nothing can stand.” (Mark Twain) 


Three-time Emmy winner Cavett starred 
in his own talk show starting in 1968. 


crises. I wrote on the Oscars the year 
President Reagan was shot, and then 
the Emmys after 9/lL 

As I recall, Reagan was shot on a 
Monday, and the show was supposed to 
be that night. The question became: 

Do we do the show or do we just suspend 
it and give everything over to the news 
department? I remember we were in 
rehearsals [with host Johnny Carson] at 
the Dorothy Chandler Pavilion, and 
everyone was running around with an 
opinion. I’m sure there were network 
people running around, too, trying to 
appear human but really just protecting 
their investment. The ultimate deci- 
sion was to postpone it one day. But 
nobody knew as we were holding these 
meetings whether Reagan was going 
to pull through. Oddly enough, it was 
Reagan himself who set the tone by say- 
ing to the doctors in the operating room, 
“Please tell me you’re all Republican.” 
We figured if the man who was shot can 
make a joke about it, he had given us 
permission to do the same. 

The morning of 9/ll, one of my first 
calls was to Emmys producer Don 
Mischer. The show was supposed to be 
on Sept. 16, but they ended up postpon- 
ing it twice and airing it in November. I 
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” Hollywood \ 


remember Ellen DeGeneres and her 
people calling the shots, and I had 
very little contact with her. That’s how 
it usually works: The host brings his or 
her own writing staff, and then there are 
stalwarts like me who do the gut work 
for the rest of the show. Rarely do the 
twain meet. The only Oscar host who 
really tried out material on everyone was 
Steve Martin. He’d bring 20 people 
together at lunch and say, “Let me try 
this joke on you.” Everyone else would 
keep it close to the vest. Even at dress 
rehearsal, they’d mumble the jokes and 
they’d never put them on the prompter 
because they didn’t want anyone to 
steal them or print them before the show. 

I wrote for Chris Rock’s last Oscars, 
too. Chris can go off on anybody at any 
time, so I’m sure he’ll have some 
choice remarks this year. What would 
my advice be? Ordinarily, I’d say as a 
general rule, try to keep politics out of 
the Oscars. I wrote the opening num- 
ber in 1978, the year Vanessa Redgrave 
made her “Zionist hoodlums” speech, 
and there were people booing her. The 
difference this time is that you’re 
dealing with the organization [the 
Academy] that’s creating the problem. 
So Chris is between a rock and a hard 
place, and he’ll likely pick up the rock 
and throw it at the hard place because 
that’s his nature. He has to say some- 
thing, and I’m sure he will, but I hope 
he couches it in humor and still 
makes his point. And I hope that the 
next day there’s a voice of reason 
that judges it from the point of view of 
entertainment. 

Look, it’s the most thankless job in 
the world — why anyone would take it is 
beyond me. I’ve worked with the best of 
them — Billy [Crystal], Steve, [Johnny] 
Carson — and the worst of them, and 
it’s a no-win situation. You have to serve 
too many masters: You’re putting on 
an entertainment show, an awards show, a 
social show, a comic show and a memorial 
show. When each new producer would 
come in, I’d laugh because they were all 
going to change the world. I’d say: 
“Guys, listen to an alter cocker here: The 
Oscars are a dinosaur. If you paint it 
green, it’s a green dinosaur. If you paint 
it red, it’s a red dinosaur. But still, it’s a 
dinosaur.” — as told to l.r. 


Kohan has written for dozens of awards 
and variety shows and is the father of TV 
creators David and Jenji. 
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Night That 
hanged 
... Maybe 
Nothing ? 


HALLE, DENZEL, 
WHOOP^AND fc 
POITIER — ALLl 
ON THE STAGE! | 
A STA ND -UP ^ 
COMEDIA N jjM B 
WRITE sT) F THE I 
2002 ACA DEMY! 
AWA RDiTj i^ 

‘WE WERE LED [ 
TO BELIEvFfcg l 
THAT ONCE THE] 
OSCA RS WENT > 
KIN DA - B L ACK g 
THEY COULD PH 
NEVER GO BACK’ 


THE YEAR WAS 2002. It was the blackest Academy 
Awards in history. And that record-breaking blackness boiled 
down to the number four. Just four African-Americans, and 
that year’s Oscars was talked about like it was the NAACP Image 
Awards. Denzel Washington won best actor for Training Day. 
Halle Berry won best actress for Monster’s Ball. Sidney Poitier 
received an Honorary Oscar for a lifetime of being Sidney 
Poitier. (Why that took until 2002 is worth a Michael Moore full- 
length documentary.) And the whole evening was hosted by 
Lady EGOT herself, Whoopi Goldberg. And yes, like a late- 
night infomercial, there was more. Will Smith was nominated 
for Ali, and ... Well, actually, I think that was pretty much it, 
unless I’m missing a black sound effects editor or something. 
But the conventional wisdom coming out of that tiny tsunami of 
blackness was that this was the beginning of a sea change. We 
were led to believe that once the Oscars went kinda-black that 
they could never go all the way back. But go back they did. The 
following year, the only hint of blackness was Queen Latifah’s 
best supporting actress nomination for the musical Chicago 
— and also the film that won for best foreign-language film 
called Nowhere in Africa, a German film that was in no-way 
about Africans. (Of course it was about white people in Africa.) 

And let’s be absolutely clear, even the two wins that we got 
that night are kind of a problem. If you want to start a fight at 
a black family reunion, all you need to do is yell out, “What 
y’all think about Denzel winning an Oscar for Training Day 
and Halle winning for Monster’s Ball?” Well before you can 
say, “Bill Cosby innocent!!!” you will have turned that happy 
gathering into a live Facebook thread. 



Black Mama says, “Why does Denzel have to win an Oscar 
for not only playing a corrupt cop but for playing the most cor- 
rupt cop of all the corrupt cops? And why did I like it so much?” 
Black Grandmama says, “And poor Halle. Why would they let 
Billy Bob Thornton do that to her?’ 

But even though we weren’t all unified about how we felt 
about the roles they played, we had to celebrate. For me, 
Denzel winning that Oscar was like Michael Jordan winning 
the NBA championship. It was just confirmation of what I 
already knew: Denzel Washington is the greatest actor of all 


“That was one year, and we need more years like that says Fifty Shades of Black actor Affion Crockett. “I love that Halle won and Denzel won, but we need more of that.” 
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time. Period. And there are few things in Hollywood 
harder than being a working black actress. Halle 
Berry deserves all the awards just for that. I was proud 
of her even if in the middle of the Monster’s Ball the 
black Grandmama in me yelled out, “No, Billy Bob! 

Noooooooor 

Black people rarely get to win for roles of quiet 
dignity like Daniel Day-Lewis in Lincoln or Tom Hanks 
in Philadelphia. We’re too busy rising above black 
archetypes like Denzel Washington in Glory or playing 
unrewarded nuanced roles ... like Denzel Washington 
in Philadelphia. It is indicative of black people’s feelings 
on this that Halle Berry did win an NAACP Image 
Award in 2002, but it wasn’t for Monster’s Ball. It was for 
her role as “woman who is smarter than Hugh Jackman 
but also happens to have nice breasts” in Swordfish. 

There was no sea change after 2002. Just like clearly 
there was no sea change after 12 Years a Slave won in 
2014. Here we are again two short years later rebooting 
#OscarsSoWhite. And all of this is in preparation for 
the “Great Nate Parker-ing of 2017,” when his film The 
Birth of a Nation is sure to be lauded as the beginning 
of a new era of the Academy’s acknowledgment of diver- 
sity in film. And I don’t see that happening, not without 
a rebellion similar to the one shown in his film. 

And while we are talking diversity and Oscar win- 
ners, despite the fact that many words have been written 
about how the fastest path to Oscar gold is playing a 
person with disabilities, every time that Marlee Matlin 
is by herself, she is having a reunion of every living 
actor with disabilities who has ever won an Academy 
Award. The other person is dead. Damn. Su2 


creators recall the 
night that was supposed 
to change everything. 

AUNJANUE ELLIS 

(Actress, Quantico) 
Halle Berry was incred- 
ibly brave in what 
she did. To get validated 
by that Oscar win, it 
felt affirming. 


LEEZA GIBBONS 

(Co-host, Oscar pre- 
show) Denzel said in the 
media room he wasn’t 
thinking of his victory in 
terms of history, but 
his win created atouching 
moment where every- 
one could sense how far 
things had come and 
how far they had to go. 


WTH ADD T ONAL REPORTING 


SIDNEY POITIER (Actor) 
You have to under- 
stand what an important 
moment it was. We 
are all still looking for fun- 
damental acceptance. 

— THOMAS GOLIANOPOULOS, 


COURTNEY KEMP 

(Executive producer, 
Power) That was a trans- 
formative moment 
for me as a black woman 
because she talked 
in her speech about the 
shoulders she stood 
on. It was wonderful. 

DANIELLE NICOLET 

(Actress, The Game) As 
a young actress, it meant 
everything to see some- 
one who looked like me 
winning an award that 
wasn’t for playing a slave 
or a housekeeper. To see 
Halle Berry up there for 
that movie — which was 
so dark and so outside 
of what you normally see 
African-American actors 
playing in films — was 
inspiring. 

BRUCE VILANCH 

(Writer, Oscar broad- 
cast) Going into 
the show, Russell Crowe 
was kind of favored to 
win for A Beautiful Mind. 

I think he had some 
incident — [he got into 
a physical altercation 
with a BBC executive 
after the BAFTA awards] 
— and it may have 
tilted in Denzel’s favor. 


Since 2002, seven 
black actors have won 
Oscars (Jamie Foxx, 
Forest Whitaker, Jennifer 
Hudson, Mo’Nique, 
Octavia Spencer, Lupita 
Nyong’o and Morgan 
Freeman), and 12 Years 
a Slave, a movie with a 
black writer and a black 
director, won best pic- 
ture in 2014. But more than 
ever, the 2002 event 
seems like an aberration. 

ADRIENNE MOORE 

(Actress, Orange Is the 
New Black) I remember 
watching it, and there 
was an undertone of, 
"Y’all threw us a bone so 
we won’t complain.” 

JOE MORTON (Actor, 
Scandal) I was very happy 
all of that happened, 
but I remember the next 
day I went to the store 
and the woman behind 
the counter said, “It 
was a great night for you 
people last night.” And I 
said, “I don’t know about 
'us people,’ but it was a 
great night for those four 
individuals." 

KEMP The diversity con- 
troversy isn’t just about 
this year — it’s about 
a whole bunch of years 
and movement. 


‘Y’all Threw 
Us a Bone’ 


THE LACK OF PROGRESS SINCE 


2002’S OSCARS HAS LEFT SOME OF 


HOLLYWOOD’S BLACK ACTORS 


AND CREATORS BOTH SAD AND ANGRY 


From left: 
Goldberg 
earned mixed 
reviews as 
host; Poitier 
accepted 
his Honorary 
Oscar (having 
previously 
won one); Will 
Smith, with 
wifeJada,wasa 
nominee for A/i. 


IN THE YEAR OF 
#OscarsSoWhite, it might 
seem preposterous 
to think of a time when 
there were jokes about 
the prevalence of 
African-American actors 
nominated for Academy 
Awards. But it happened 
at the 2002 Oscars. In 
her opening monologue, 
Whoopi Goldberg — 
hosting for the third time 
— cracked of the Oscar 
campaigning, “So much 
mud has been thrown 
this year, all the nominees 
look black.” 

But what was hailed 
as a historic moment for 
African-Americans in 
the movie industry was 
rightly met with some 
skepticism. Here, figures 
behind the telecast 
and some of Hollywood’s 
top black stars and 








WHEN THE HONORARY OSCAR belonging to Sid Grauman 
of Chinese Theatre fame turned up at an estate sale after his death in 
1950, Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences board members 
called an emergency meeting. Then-executive director Margaret Herrick 
was dispatched to bid whatever it cost to retrieve the wayward Oscar. 
From that time onward, trackable serial numbers were added to statu- 
ettes, and honorees had to sign a “winner’s agreement” specifying 
that Oscars may be bequeathed to an heir or nonprofit institution — but 
not sold without first being offered back to the Academy for the token 
sum of one dollar. 

The Academy’s hope, of course, is for the Oscar to remain something to 
earn, not buy, and for many grateful winners, keeping the statuette in 
the family is a no-brainer (as the following exclusive THR portraits show). 
But not everyone is so intent on holding on to an heirloom. In 1993, 
Sotheby’s sold Vivien Leigh’s best actress Oscar for Gone With the Wind 
to a collector for $563,500, while Clark Gable’s best actor Oscar for It 


Happened One Night was put up for auction at Christie’s in 1996 by his son, 
John Clark Gable. The buyer was Steven Spielberg, who paid $607,500 — 
then gifted it to the Academy. Spielberg also rescued other pre-1951 Oscars, 
including Bette Davis’ 1939 best actress Oscar for Jezebel, which he 
bought for $578,000 in 1996. 

Presently, the Academy has 70 to 80 returned Oscars on hand. These 
include all 11 awards won by The Wizard of Oz’s legendary art director Cedric 
Gibbons, who designed the 24-karat gold-plated statuette in 1928. More 
recently, the late Shirley Temple Black bequeathed her rare juvenile Oscar 
— the first handed out, which was awarded to her in 1935, when she was 6. 
For now, most of these returned Oscars will spend more time in a very dark, 
secure vault than on public display — that is, until the six-story Academy 
Museum, currently under construction on Los Angeles’ Miracle Mile, opens 
in 2018, where they will hopefully find a home of their own. 

By Mark Morrison 



Heath Ledger’s best supporting actor Oscar for 2008’s The Dark Knight, 
with his father, Kim Ledger. Photographed by Sharyn Cairns 

EIGHT YEARS AFTER HEATH LEDGER’S DEATH AT AGE 28 FROM ACCI&^NTAL 
prescription -drug intoxication, his father, Kim Ledger — who accepted a posthumous acting award 
for The Dark Knight on his son’s behalf (one of only eight times ever) at the 2009 Academy Awards — 

* ~ " reflects from his home in Western Australia: “Bittersweet is probably the best way I can describe that 

night,” says Ledger, 66. “It was only a year and a month since his passing. We hadn’t got our heads 
around the tragedy of losing him, but at the same time, he was receiving such accolades for what he 
knew was his best work.” The best supporting actor statuette for Heath’s role as the Joker has been temporarily retrieved from 
the Western Australian Museum in Perth (also where Heath’s sister, Kate, and his mother, Sally, from whom Kim is divorced, 
live), where it will return to a collection that includes the star’s Dark Knight costume, letters, diaries and self-penned scripts, 
all destined for permanent exhibition. Says Ledger, an owner of automotive businesses, ofthe most esteemed of the 
98 awards that his son received over a decadelong career: “It was peer recognition that was important to Heath and the Oscar 
was the epitome of that.” Ultimately, the award will go to Heath’s now-10-year-old daughter, Matilda, who lives in Brooklyn 
with her mother, Michelle Williams. “Michelle is aware the Oscar remains secured with the museum. At the end ofthe day, 
everything is there for Matilda, and when she can take possession of it, it’s all hers,” says Ledger, who is a patron of both 
ScriptWise, which promotes the dangers of prescription drug abuse, and the Heath Ledger Scholarship, awarded annually 
to a young Australian actor. “One way or another, we are always in contact with our New York girls.” — pip bulbeck 



THERE HAVE BEEN 3,093 STATUETTES GIVEN OUT IN 87 YEARS. 


SOME END UP IN MUSEUMS. STEVEN SPIELBERG SPENT $600K 


TO SAVE ONE. ANOTHER THAT MICHAEL JACKSON BOUGHT 


ARE NOW WITH FAMILY, AND EACH ONE HAS A STORY 


IS NOW MISSING. MOST, LIKE THE 10 AWARDS ON THESE PA 


Kim Ledger was 
photographed 
Feb. 12 at his home 
in Perth, Western 
Australia. 










Isaac Hayes’ best original song 
Oscar for 1971’s “Theme From 
Shaft,” with his daughters and son. 
Photographed by John Shearer 

WHEN HAYES PERFORMED HIS 
Oscar-nominated song “Theme From Shaft” 
on a smoke-filled stage at the 1972 Academy 
Awards, the Hollywood establishment 
didn’t know what to make of the bald, bare- 
chested dude in dark shades and agold 
chainmail vest surrounded by dancers in 
Afros and white bell-bottoms. “Can you dig 
it?” he crooned. 

Not everyone could. After all, previous 
original song Oscars had gone to the likes 
of Burt Bacharach. But later that night, 
thethen-29-year-old son ofaTennessee 
sharecropper family took home the gold 
and became the third African-American to 
win an Oscar (after Hattie McDaniel and 
Sidney Poitier). Hayes also paved the way for 
pop and rap stars who once might have 
been considered Oscar outsiders, from Lionel 
Richie to Bruce Springsteen to Eminem. 

“I’m as proud of my father today as I was the 
very first time I saw him perform,” says 
Melanie Hayes, 47, who was too young to 
remember that night. Her sister, Heather 
Hayes, 46, adds that a photo of their father 
holding the Oscar and standing with his 
grandmother Rushia Wade, who mostly 
raised him (and who kept it in her house 
until she died in 1997), is “etched in my brain. 
Being able to take her to the Oscars and 
win was life-changing for him. It meant any- 
thing is possible in this life.” 

Hayes kept the award at his Memphis 
restaurant after Wade died, then he him- 
self suffered a series of strokes and died 
at home in 2008 at age 65. His legacy lives 
on through his 11 children, ages 9 to 53, 

14 grandchildren and four great-grandchil- 
dren. Because his brood is so sprawling, 
the family found an appropriate place to 
showcase the Oscar: Since 2011, it has been 
on display at the Stax Museum of 
American Soul Music in Memphis, which 
draws 55,000 visitors yearly and is located 
on the site of the original Stax Records, 
home to Hayes and other music legends 
such as Otis Redding and Sam & Dave 
(Hayes co-wrote their classic “Soul Man”). 
The statuette sits on a pedestal in the 
museum not far from Hayes’ custom 1972 
gold-trimmed, peacock-blue Cadillac 
Eldorado — "by far the most popular item 
in the museum,” says executive director 
Jeff Kollath. Adds his son, Atlanta-based 
record producer/voice actor Isaac 
Hayes III, 40, who manages his father’s 
estate: “My father merged orchestras, 
organs and bottom-heavy soul music in a 
way that’s really great. The Oscar is the 
culmination ofthat.” — m.m. 


Daughters (back row, from left) Heather Hayes, 
Veronica Hayes, (front row, from left) Melanie Hayes 
and Nikki McGee and Isaac’s son Nana Kwadjo 
Hayes, 9, were photographed Feb. 4 in Memphis. 






INGRID BERGMAN WON 
the first of her three acting 
Oscars for Gaslight, directed by 
George Cukor, when the 
Swedish star was living with her 
first husband, neurosurgeon 
Aron Petter Lindstrom, in her 
first Beverly Hills residence 
(now home to producer Brett 
Ratner). Standing in her 
art-filled New York apartment 
overlooking Central Park, 
Bergman’s firstborn, Emmy- 
winning journalist Pia 
Lindstrom, remembers her 
mother’s Oscar “on a book- 
case in the living room. I looked 
at it as an artifact in a house — 

I didn’t know everybody didn’t 
have one!” Bergman, who 
was nominated seven times and 
went onto win best actress 
for 1956’s Anastasia and best 
supporting actress for 1974’s 
Murder on the Orient Express, 
spent the end of her life in 


London and kept her awards 
on a special shelf. “I know she 
was very proud of them,” 
says Lindstrom, 77- “It wasn’t 
her style to go around and 
say, ‘Look how fabulous I am.’ 
She did it for fun. I think she 
was very pleased to share them 
with guests.” When the 
Casablanca star succumbed to 
breast cancer in 1982 on her 
67th birthday, she didn’t leave 
any instructions. “She left 
everything for us to do what we 
wanted to,” says Lindstrom, 
referring to Bergman’s three 
children from her second mar- 
riage to film director Roberto 
Rossellini: twins Isabella and 
Ingrid Rossellini, who 
donated the other two Oscars 
to Wesleyan University, and 
Roberto Rossellini. Lindstrom 
adds: “I have to say, we were 
really good about it. We put out 
on a cloth some jewelry and 


Above: Lindstrom was photographed 
Feb. 5 in New York City. Below: 
Bergman won the best actress Oscar for 
Gaslight at the 1945 Academy Awards. 



things, and then we sat around, 
and it became, ‘You go first,’ 
‘No, you go first.’ Robbie said, 
‘Oh, that’s the ring that my 
father gave,’ and we said, ‘Oh, 
take that.’ ” She laughs, “I 
hear about other families and 
think it’s so odd when they 

fight.” — M.M. WITH ADDITIONAL 
REPORTING BY ASHLEY LEE 





Dalton Trumbo’s best writing Oscar for 1953’s Roman Holiday, 
with his granddaughter Samantha Trumbo Campbell. 
Photographed by Spencer Lowell 

“IF I COULD HAVE ONE WISH, I’d like to have known him as an 
adult,” says Samantha Trumbo Campbell of her grandfather, screenwriter 
Dalton Trumbo, who died when she was 4. Campbell reminisces while sit- 
ting on the porch of her 1909 bungalow — which is not unlike those seen in 
Trumbo (for which Bryan Cranston is Oscar nominated), the 2015 biopic 
about the scribe who was thrown in jail by Congress’ House Un-American 
Activities Committee. After Trumbo served a year’s term, he went from 
Hollywood’s highest-paid writer to being blacklisted as a communist and 
spent a decade writing pseudonymously until receiving credit in I960 
for Spartacus and Exodus. 

Trumbo’s first Oscar for 1953’s Roman Holiday (he also won for 1956’s 
The Brave One ) was bestowed upon his friend Ian McLellan Hunter, who 
acted as a front for him, but didn’t actually write the script. It was nearly 
40 years before a separate posthumous Oscar was accepted by Trumbo’s 
wife of 38 years, Cleo (played in the film by Diane Lane), on his behalf. 
Says Trumbo’s elder daughter, Niki, who lives in Seattle and was a consul- 
tant on the 2015 film, “I felt proud that my father was given that Oscar, 
but I wished he could have accepted it in person.” 

Today, the Oscar moves around his granddaughter’s house with 
regularity. “We’ve never had a good place for it,” says Campbell, 43, 
an elementary school teacher and mother of two who inherited the 
award upon her grandmother’s death in 2009. “It’s usually in the corner 
of the dining room. Whenever we go out of town, I put him in the linen 
closet.” Campbell, who lived with her grandparents until she was 7, recalls 
of Trumbo: “My grandfather was very sick. He had one of those elevator 
chairs that goes up the stairs — that’s what kids remember.” 

But Campbell is all too clear on the Oscar’s historical value: “I think my 
grandfather’s Oscars are especially significant because they represent 
the eventual demise of the Hollywood blacklist, which he fought so hard 
to undermine. To me, they are symbols of his courage in the face of those 
who would have him betray his friends and his ideals. I guess you could 
say this Oscar is something of a moral compass.” 

Meanwhile, Campbell has produced her own living tributes to her 
grandparents: her daughter, Annabel Cleo, and her son, Milo Dalton. “My 
mom says: ‘What will you do with it? You have two children. You could 
always donate it.’ But I don’t want to ever donate it. My kids can share it. It 
should stay with us. It’s a cherished family heirloom.” — m.m. 


In 1975 Academy 
president Walter Mirisch 
(right) brought the 
Oscar for 1956 script The 
Brave Ones — written 
by Trumbo under the alias 
Robert Rich — to 
the scribe’s Hollywood 
house. Trumbo, who 
was ill with cancer, died 
the following year. 
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Elizabeth Taylor’s best 
actress Oscar for 1960’s 
Butterfield 8, with her son 
Christopher Wilding. 
Photographed by 
Spencer Lowell 

WHEN GROWING UP, 
Christopher Wilding and his 
brother Michael were allowed 
to play with their mother’s 
Golden Globes awards, but 
Elizabeth Taylor never let 
them touch her Oscars. “I 
guess the Globes didn’t have 
as much cachet as they 
do now,” says Christopher, 61. 
Nearly five years after his 
mother died of heart failure 
at age 79, the retired film 
editor displays the first of her 
three Oscars in the book- 
lined living room of the mid- 
century modern house that 
he shares with his wife, 
Margie, in Calabasas, Calif. 
“I’m thrilled to have the 
Oscar,” says Wilding. “She 
was so beautiful, some peo- 
ple tended to overlook her 
great acting chops.” One of 
those people might have 
been fellow nominee Shirley 
MacLaine, who quipped, “I 
lost to a tracheotomy,” refer- 
ring to the sympathy vote 
Taylor allegedly received for 
surviving a life-threatening 
bout with pneumonia. 

Christopher, whose father 
was Taylor’s second hus- 
band, English actor Michael 
Wilding, was only 5 when 
she won her first statuette but 
says: “We were living at the 
Beverly Hills Hotel, and I have 
a memory of her [and 


and his wife, Brooke Palance 
(daughter of Jack Palance) in 
Santa Fe, N.M. By then, says 
Christopher, “We were in our 
chalet in Gstaad, and both of 
the Oscars lived there.” 
Taylor, who was co-founder 
of amfAR, was honored in 


1993 with the Jean Hersholt 
Humanitarian Award, now 
bequeathed to her former 
manager Jason Winters. Says 
Christopher: “I think if she 
were around today, she’d be 
most pleased with her philan- 
thropic work.” — m.m. 


then-husband Eddie Fisher] 
coming home and having a 
celebration.” Years later, dur- 
ing her marriage to Richard 
Burton, Taylor won an Oscar 
for Mike Nichols’ 1966 Who’s 
Afraid of Virginia Woolf?, 
which lives with Michael, 63, 


Wilding was 
photographed 
Feb. 5 at 
his home in 
Calabasas, Calif. 
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From left: Leslie Epstein, 
grandchildren Sylvie 
and Eve Futterman (whose 
father, screenwriter Dan 
Futterman, was Oscar 
nominated for Capote and 
Foxcatcher) and daughter 
Anya were photographed 
Feb. 8 in Brooklyn. 


Philip Epstein’s best adapted screenplay 
Oscar for 1942’s Casablanca, with his son, 
Leslie Epstein. Photographed by Wesley Mann 
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Casablanca 


LESLIE EPSTEIN KEEPS THE OSCAR HIS FATHER, PHILIP, WON IN 1944 FOR WRITING CASABLANCA — WHICH 
he co-wrote with his twin brother Julius and Howard Koch — locked in a safe (‘‘I can’t get insurance for it”). But that doesn’t mean it’s 
far from sight. The novelist and Boston University writing professor, 78, turned a photograph he took of the statuette into a book- 
mark so it would always be near. “I only knew my father until the age of 13 [Philip died of cancer in 1952] so this stays with me.” Daughter 
Anya, 45, a television writer ( The Affair), says her strongest memories aren’t of her grandfather, whom she never knew, but of her 
great uncle Julius, who was like a de facto grandfather to her (daughter Eve’s middle name is Julius). Having an Oscar in a family 
of writers made the career choice for Anya, who is married to Oscar-nominated screenwriter Dan Futterman, “inevitable, even 
though I resisted.” (Her brothers, twins Paul, 42, a social worker, and Theo, the Chicago Cubs president, resisted the lure of Hollywood.) 
Leslie says that on the surface, Julius downplayed the accomplishment of winning, jokingly calling Casablanca “a slick piece of 
shit.” But deep down he really cared. “When Koch tried to claim all that [writing] credit, he went to bed for a week.” — andy lewis 



The M\ 
of Michael 
Jackson s 
Missing Osca r 


THE POP STAR PAID A RECORD 


$1.54M FOR A GONE WITH THE WIND 


STATUETTE, BUT HIS ESTATE CAN’T 


FIGURE OUT WHAT HAPPENED TO IT 


WHEN MICHAEL JACKSON DIED UNEXPECTEDLY IN 2009 AT AGE 50, THE EXECUTORS 
of his estate began taking inventory of the mountains of valuable (and often bizarre) assets the entertainer 
had left behind. But one prized Jackson possession eluded their investigation: the best picture Oscar 
awarded to legendary producer David 0. Selznick for the 1939 classic Gone With the Wind. Jackson, 
a movie buff throughout his life, had purchased the Academy Award in 1999, paying $1.54 million 
in a Sotheby’s auction (the 1940 Oscar was awarded before there were rules against selling 
them), still the most ever shelled out for a golden statuette. (Before the auction, the sellers 
had estimated its worth at a mere $300,000.) Jackson is presumed to have kept the Oscar at 
either his Neverland estate near Ojai, Calif., or at the Los Angeles home where he was living 
when he died. But the Oscar was not found among his belongings, according to the estate. 

A Jackson family member might have absconded with the trophy, it might simply be hidden 
and unaccounted for in a storage facility with other possessions, or it might have been stolen 
during the commotion surrounding his death. Regardless, if it does show up, Jackson’s executors 
will be waiting to reclaim it. “The estate does not know where the Gone With the Wind statuette is,’ 
Jackson attorney Howard Weitzman tells THR. "We would like to have that Oscar because it belongs to 
Michael’s children. I’m hopeful it will turn up at some point.” — Matthew belloni 



Jackson (inset) bought the Oscar 
awarded in 1940 to Selznick (left) for 
producing Gone With the Wind. 










Demetri (second from right) was 
photographed with husband 
Adam and their children 
Forrest, 12, and Brooke, 17, on 
Feb. 6 in Glen Head, N.Y. 


EVEN THE LAST LEG of the unlikely journey that 
took Sophia Ngor Demetri and her uncle, Haing Ngor, from 
massacre-ravaged Cambodia to the red carpet at the 1985 
Academy Awards had a dramatic twist. Their limousine got 
snarled in traffic, and they weren’t in their seats when Linda 
Hunt introduced the best supporting actor nominees. Ngor 
rushed down the aisle of the Dorothy Chandler Pavilion just 
in time to accept his award. (Demetri wound up seated next 
to Prince.) Ngor gave an acceptance speech thanking casting 
director Pat Golden, Warner Bros, and Buddha. Later that 
night, he gave the Oscar to his niece, telling her: “This is for 
you. I did this for you.” 

This being their entire shared ordeal, which began in 1979, 
when Ngor and his orphaned niece, then 10, fled their 
Khmer Rouge captors and made the hazardous escape, dodg- 
ing land mines and eating rats for food, to a Thai refugee 
camp on foot (sometimes with Demetri on her uncle’s shoul- 
ders) and eventually to the U.S. Four years later, Golden, who 
was on a nationwide search for a Cambodian man to portray 
real-life journalist Dith Pran in The Killing Fields, discovered 
Ngor at a wedding in Long 
Beach, Calif. “He had an 
innate gift for acting,” says 
Golden. 

The former surgeon had 
to be persuaded to take the 
role, which required him to 
leave Sophia with a guard- 
ian while he shot on location 
in Thailand. There, Ngor 
revisited past traumas, such 
as when he had to watch 
his wife die in childbirth at a 
camp (exposing himself as 
a doctor would have gotten 
them both executed). Ngor 
wasn’t afraid to channel that pain: “He was very brave,” says 
the film’s director, Roland Joffe. “Acting means you have to 
give of your soul, and he did that.” 

Ngor, who continued to act and appeared in more than a 
dozen movies and TV shows over the next decade, regularly 
“borrowed” the statuette for speaking engagements and 
return trips to Cambodia, spreading awareness about and 
delivering aid to a country that lost approximately 2 million 
lives under the communist Khmer Rouge regime. The local 
and overseas Cambodian community nearly unanimously 
believes that Ngor’s outspoken advocacy is why he was fatally 
shot at the age of 55 outside his Chinatown apartment in 
downtown Los Angeles on Feb. 25, 1996. But investigators did 
not uncover evidence of a political hit, and three local gang 
members eventually were convicted of murder in a robbery 
gone awry — according to the prosecution, Ngor resisted 
surrendering his prized possession, a locket bearing his only 
photo of his late wife. “I want to believe that our judicial sys- 
tem worked,” says Ngor’s best friend, Jack Ong, the executive 
director of his namesake foundation. “That way it’s easier to 
move on.” 

Demetri, now 46, finds it too painful to dwell on the case. 
“He’s all I had — he was both my parents, my uncle and my 
friend. When he was killed, they took four people away from 
me,” she says. Ngor’s Oscar usually is draped with a black 
cloth in her living room (to thwart potential burglary), and 
over the past 20 years, she has been hesitant to give inter- 
views. “But then I thought, I have to be strong. He used his 
fame to educate people, and today, every time people see 
his Oscar, they ask me about Cambodia, and then his legacy 
goes on,” says Demetri now, uncovering the statuette and 
taking it out of its display case. “Maybe that’s the reason he 
won an Oscar in his first time acting. He had his mission to 

fulfill.” — REBECCA SUN, WITH ADDITIONAL REPORTING BY A.L. 



Ngor (left, with Sam Waterston) 
remains the only Asian man to win an 
Oscar for a supporting performance. 











FRASER HESTON SAYS his earliest memory “is riding the 
chariot on the set of Ben-Hur with my father.” Charlton Heston’s 
son, a writer-director in his own right, also appeared in Cecil B. 
DeMille’s The Ten Commandments (1956) as baby Moses (his contract 
was “signed” with a print of his foot). After playing the adult 
Moses, Charlton starred in William Wyler’s 1959 epic about a Jewish 
prince forced into slavery and took home the Oscar. “Ben-Hur 
was a big risk for him and the studio [MGM], When he won, I think 
he finally felt validated as an actor,” says Fraser, 61. It was to be 
Heston’s only Oscar nomination for acting, but in 1978, he won the 
Jean Hersholt Humanitarian Award, honoring his longtime advo- 
cacy of civil rights, notably as part of a Hollywood contingent that 
included Sidney Poitier, Marlon Brando and Bob Dylan, who 
all marched on Washington with Martin Luther King Jr. in 1963. 

Today, the two awards live on opposite coasts. The humanitar- 
ian Oscar is with Fraser’s Manhattan-based sister, Holly Heston 
Rochell, 54, who attended the ceremony that year with her parents. 
“This award is meaningful to me,” she says. “I remembered flying 
to Bangladesh with my mom and dad and doing charity work.” 
She keeps it by her bedside in the apartment she shares with her 
15-year-old son, Charlie — the name her mother, Lydia, affection- 
ately would call her actor father (known to everyone else as Chuck) 
— and her 19-year-old daughter, Ridley Charlton Rochell, a fresh- 
man at Northwestern (where the elder Hestons met as students). 
After Heston, who served as president of the Screen Actors Guild 
for three terms, died in 2008 of pneumonia at age 84, the Oscars 
continued to live in Coldwater Canyon with Lydia, to whom he’d 
been married for 64 years. “He kept them on a little side table in his 
study where he read every morning,” says Fraser. With the recent 
sale of the Heston home, and 92-year-old Lydia in an assisted-living 
facility, the Ben-Hur Oscar now sits in Fraser’s home office near a 
French poster of Touch of Evil, the 1958 cult classic his father made 
with Orson Welles. “After me, my [24-year-old] son. Jack, will 
get the award.” — m.m. with a.l. 


Heston at the 1960 Academy Awards with Susan Hayward. 


A 

Charlton Heston’s best actor 
Oscar for 1959’s Ben-Hur, 
with his son, Fraser Heston. 
Photographed by Spencer Lowell 

◄ 

Charlton Heston’s Jean Hersholt 
Humanitarian Oscar, with his 
daughter. Holly Heston Rochell. 
Photographed by Wesley Mann 


Jose 

Ferrer's 

Oscar 

IsMIA 


HIS WAS THE FIRST TO GO 
TO A H ISPANIC ACTOrTHI 
AND NOW HIS SON JBM 
WANTS IT REPLACED ■■ 


ACCORDING TO THE ACADEMY, 
more than half of the statuettes given 
out over 87 years have gone missing 
one way or another. NCIS: Los Angeles 
co-star Miguel Ferrerfound out the 
hard way about the replacement policy. 
After his late father, Jose Ferrer, was 
named best actor in 1951 for Cyrano de 
Bergerac, the Puerto Rico-born star 
married vocalist Rosemary Clooney, had 
five kids with her, divorced her, remar- 
ried her, then again divorced — along 
the way becoming uncle to George 
Clooney and donating the Oscar to the 
University of Puerto Rico. “I never saw 
the thing, never laid eyes on it. It was 
not in the house [growing up],” says 
Miguel. "I have no idea why he had it 
there outside of the fact that he had 
great affection for the island and the 
people who live there.” His father died 
in 1992 of colon cancer at 80 after a 
careerthat included a Princeton degree; 
playing lago on Broadway opposite Paul 
Robeson’s Othello (Ferrer’s first wife, 
Uta Hagen, played Desdemona); lead- 
ing roles opposite Ingrid Bergman, Cary 
Grant, Rita Hayworth; and even working 
with such directors as Woody Allen. 

In 2000, the university was renovat- 
ing its theater when the Oscar was 
misplaced and stolen. The theft made 
headlines. Says Miguel; “Through 
Benicio Del Toro, who is a great friend of 
mine and whose parents live in Puerto 
Rico, I spoke with several newspapers 
and put up a cash reward. We got no 
response. I suspect it’s at the bottom of 
the ocean.” Ferrer says he contacted 
the Academy for a replacement and was 
happy to pay for it, "but their position 
was, ‘If it’s lost or stolen and the guy’s 
alive, we replace it. If the guy’s dead, 
it’s too bad.’ ” At a time when “the 
Academy is tripping over themselves 
to be culturally inclusive,” Ferrer finds 
it ironic that “my dad won an Oscar in 
1951 with an un-Anglicized name, 
the first Hispanic to ever win an Oscar, 
and the Academy is so intractable 
to this day.” — m.m. 



Ferrer gave his 1951 acceptance speech 
over the phone from New York. 
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THE TRUE STORY 


HUGH GLASS, THE PROTAGONIST O F ALEJANDRO G. INARRITU’S 1 2-TI ME OSCAR- 
NOMINATED EPIC, NEVER W AS CHASED O FF A CLIF F, CU T A DEA D HOR SE OPE N FOR g 
WARMTH OR HAD A HALF-PAWNEE SON. BUT THE FRONTIERSMAN PLAYED BY DICAPRIO 


LIVED A LIFE EVEN MORE FANTASTICAL THAN ANY FILM (AND BLOODIER TO BOOT) 












" Hollywood . 



Before a grizzly tore a hunk 
of meat from his rump and 
lobbed it to her squalling 
cubs, Hugh Glass was just a 
middle-aged pirate who had 
abandoned ship, then dodged 
two tribes of cannibals only 
to witness his friend being 
roasted alive. And then things 
turned really nasty. 

That’s the story, anyway. But it’s not the one told in The 
Revenant, the Alejandro G. Inarritu-directed Oscar favorite, in 
which Leonardo DiCaprio’s Glass is chased off a cliff, recalls 
his Pawnee wife, eats raw buffalo liver — and mainly, drags his 
grizzly-ravaged body hundreds of miles through a wintry fron- 
tier, driven by bloodlust for the men who had left him to die. 

The real Glass, however, made much of his journey in late 
summer. And he had no Pawnee wife. Even the liver is not a 
sure thing. 

To separate mythology from biography, it helps to remem- 
ber that the film is based in part on a 2002 work of fiction, 
which itself is based in part on the three earliest written and 
largely forgotten accounts of Glass’ adventures. None of 
those authors knew Glass, and one of them, a novelist, wrote 




the forgettable sequel Monte Cristo’s Daughter. Thucydides, 
these guys were not. But their accounts, as well as letters, 
testimony, trapper memoirs and a rich oral history, are what 
is left regarding Glass’ life. 

Based on those sources, this much is certain: Glass was alive, 
he survived a grizzly attack and he died. There is no evidence 
he had a Native American wife or girlfriend, or that he had a son 
by a Native American woman, or that he plunged off a cliff on 
a horse, or that he gutted and climbed into a dead horse to stay 
warm or for any other reason. 

Glass lived in Pennsylvania, where he might have had a wife 
and two sons whom he abandoned. He was a sea captain already 
in his 30s when pirates attacked his ship off the coast of what 
is now Texas in 1819- The pirate captain offered Glass a choice: 
Join their crew, or join the scores of bleeding, gutted, naked, 
screaming and drowning men, women and children bobbing in 
the choppy waters below. Glass joined. 

After a year of pillaging, kidnapping, killing and the like, 
Glass and another pirate jumped overboard and swam toward 
Campeche (now Galveston), the primitive headquarters of 
Jean Lafitte, who, it turned out, was Glass’ pirate boss’ boss. The 
two deserters slunk north toward St. Louis, the westernmost 
locus of American civilization. They took special care to avoid, to 
the east, the Karankawa, notorious for eating settlers (tribes- 
men called the dish “long pig”). The duo couldn’t stray too far 
west, though, because there dwelled the slightly pickier 
Tonkawas, who included only severed human hands and feet 
in their diet (to ingest extra strength and speed). 

On they pressed, away from these man-eating tribes and 
Lafitte’s band of murderers and toward Comanche, Kiowa and 
Osage, the former two scary, the latter really scary (the Osage 
eschewed scalping in favor of decapitation). When Glass and 
his pal ultimately were captured, 1,000 miles after emerging 
from the water, it was by Pawnee, which should have provided 
a measure of relief. Alas, the Loup branch of the Pawnee 
regularly offered human sacrifices to the god of the morning 
star — usually young girls from the village. But an exception 
was made for a couple guys who represented the vanguard of an 
invading, land-grabbing, genocidal force. 

A gang of Pawnee stripped and tied Glass’ friend to a stake. 
As Glass watched, they stuck slivers of resinous pine into his 
friend’s flesh, then lit them. When it was Glass’ turn, he bowed 
before the chief, then reached into his pocket and produced a 
vial of cinnabar, the flaky red mineral then found in Texas and 
used around the world for makeup and pottery. War paint, too. 
The chief was impressed by the gift, as well as the sangfroid with 
which the white man presented it. Somehow, the pirate turned 
mutineer turned fugitive escaped the flaming porcupine treat- 
ment and became an honorary Pawnee. 

He learned lance throwing, tomahawk chopping, and how to 
break and suck the marrow from buffalo bones. He ate his 
share of dog (don’t judge). It was during this period that he 
likely procured his legendary and beloved rifle, the mighty and 
thunderous .54 caliber Hawken to which Glass grew profoundly 
attached and that later would cause him so much trouble. 

After two years, in January 1823, Glass headed east with the 
chief to meet with the U.S. Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
St. Louis. Afterward, the chief returned to lead his tribe while 






Three books 


on the life 
of Hugh Glass 
were written 
long before 
Michael Punke’s 
2002 novel, 

The Revenant, 
including the 
closest thing to 
a historical 
account, The 
Saga of Hugh 
Glass, which 
was published 
in 1976. 


ILLUSTRATION BY GUY SHIELD 
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THE TRUE STORY 



Other than 
omitting a futile 
attempt by 
Glass to climb a 
tree and an 
early on-target 
gunshot, the 
grizzly attack 
depicted in 
The Revenant 
largely is 
accurate. 


Glass stayed in town. He answered an ad placed in the Missouri 
Republican by the Rocky Mountain Fur Company, which was 
seeking 100 men to pack up and leave fancy duds, womenfolk 
and saloons behind to head into the Rocky Mountains. There, 
for §200 annually, they would trap beaver. 

Men who didn’t respond to the ad were enlisted from “grog 
shops and other sinks of degradation,” according to a recruiter. 
Many would go on to form the sweaty, calloused core of the 
country’s mid-19th century trapping force. It was risky, hard 
labor that favored the ornery. So maybe it’s unsur- 
prising that the trappers tended to be some of the 
more profane, violent, nature-despoiling, aborigi- 
nal land-trespassing, wildlife-poaching, gun-toting 
cusses ever to range the Rockies. 

The party, led by Gen. William Ashley, set out on 
the M issouri River in early March, and except for one 
man falling overboard and drowning the first day, 
and three others being blown to bits when someone 
lit a pipe too close to a pile of explosives, the trip 
began smoothly. At least until Ashley went ashore 
to talk business with the Arikara (aka the Rees). 



John Fitzgerald 
and the 

teenager named 
Bridger did 
volunteer to stay 
with Glass until 
he died, and 
they did betray 
him, but the 
famed trapper’s 
quest ended 
without bloody 
vengeance in 
the mountains. 

In real life. 
Glass mostly 
just wanted 
his rifle back. 


Could Chief Grey Eyes and his warriors, by reputa- 
tion suspicious and at times murderous regarding 
trespassers, spare 50 horses? Why yes, Chief Grey 
Eyes replied, as long as Ashley could spare a few kegs 
of gunpowder. A deal was struck, goods exchanged 
and most of the crew set up camp on a sandbar near 
the Arikara village. They would continue downriver 
in the morning. 

All went without incident that evening, not- 
withstanding the throat-slitting of young Aaron 
Stephens, one of the many trappers who had 
visited the Ree village to celebrate the procurement 
of horses by fornicating with a village maiden. 

The Rees attacked in the morning, wounding Glass and killing 
15 of his companions. Which brings us to the film’s first scene, 
with Leo dodging arrows and barely making it to the boat that 
took the trappers downriver to safety. 

The film skips over the counterattack and subsequent siege of 
a Ree village that involved Ashley’s men, another trapping 
party led by a Lt. Andrew Henry, 250 U.S. soldiers and hundreds 
of Sioux, who harbored a deep and abiding antipathy for the 
Ree. It was the first military encounter between the U.S. and 
Native Americans in the West, and relations pretty much went 
downhill from there. 


But back to the film — namely, that grizzly attack: Glass left 
Ashley’s group to join Henry’s (don’t ask), and early in the 
journey, Henry sent two of his now roughly 30-strong group to 
hunt some meat, telling the rest, including Glass, to stay put. 
But our protagonist had never liked orders. Also, he hankered 
for some berries. 


He was standing in a berry patch when 01’ Ephraim — 
that’s what mountain men back then called grizzlies, even 
females — charged. Glass shot her with his rifle. It was a 


good shot, but 01’ Ephraim kept charging. Glass ran to a 
tree, but as he began to climb, O.E. grabbed him, threw him 
to the ground and tore some meat out of his rear. She tossed 
the meal to her cubs, who probably had never tasted man 
before (odds are they liked it). Then 01’ Ephraim returned 
her attention to Glass. She raked her claws across his back, 
bit him about the head and shook him like a rag doll. Glass 
moved in close and slashed the bear repeatedly with his 
knife. He tried to yell, but what came out was a kind of high- 
pitched gargling, as his throat had been torn open and was 
gushing blood. 

The grizzly fell, dead either by Glass’ shot or by those fired 
by two hunters who had heard the commotion. Fellow trappers 
bound Glass’ wounds as best they could, using sweaty, soiled 
pieces of fabric ripped from their shirts. The next morning, hav- 
ing abandoned their boat, the group marched on, carrying 
Glass on a litter made from branches. 

It slowed them down. They knew hostiles were nearby. On the 
fifth day or so, Henry offered cash (accounts vary between 
$80 and $400) to any two men who would stay with Glass until 
he died, then meet the others at his namesake Fort Henry. 

One volunteer, an otherwise forgettable figure, was named 
John Fitzgerald. The other was a teenager named Bridger. 
They kept Glass comfortable and waited for him to die. 

After five days, though, the men had a talk (which Glass 
reportedly later told another trapper he’d overheard). No one 
had expected Glass to live this long, and no one would want the 
pair to stay. Glass was going to die anyway, Fitzgerald told the 
kid. It was only a matter of time before Ree or Cheyenne found 
them. And besides, they had already earned their money. The 
two men left Glass next to a nearby stream, underneath a berry 
bush. Just in case. 

Fitzgerald and Bridger took Glass’ rifle, knife, tomahawk 
and flint; if they showed up empty-handed, Henry would have 
asked where the weapons were, and they wouldn’t get paid. 

But Fitzgerald never tried to suffocate Glass, as he does in 
the film, nor did he murder Glass’ beloved half- Pawnee son — 
mostly because Glass didn’t have a beloved half-Pawnee son. But 
seeking vengeance against a child killer is box-office gold. 

The two minders set out for Fort Henry, and while the film 
depicts their journey as perilous and semi-epic, it was neither. 
They arrived two days after the others, displayed Glass’ arma- 
ments and collected their reward. While the duo’s conduct was 
dastardly by modern sensibilities, leaving their sure-to-die com- 
rade wasn’t what got mountain men talking. They were a hard 
lot with an affinity for risk management. Heinous and un forgive - 
able to mountain men, however, was taking a man’s only means 
of survival — his tools. 

As for what happens next — Glass’ solitary crawl to Fort 
Kiowa, which comprises the bulk of The Revenant — all we have 
to go on is the savaged trapper’s testimony, as passed on to a 
bunch of lying, hard-drinking louts with nicknames like Pegleg 
and Liver-Eating, who, in turn, relayed the account to reporters 
and writers of not much greater repute. 

Still, one can ascertain with high probability a few things: One 
of Glass’ legs was broken, and his throat had been mangled so 
terribly that he’d never speak in the same voice again. He would 
lie next to the stream for five days, subsisting on a large rattle- 
snake he killed with a sharp stone. (Filmgoers might have gone 
for the rattlesnake eating. Go figure.) 

He did crawl, and then crawled some more, and after that, 
he limped. The film got that right. 
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THE TRUE STORY 



In the film, 

Glass has a half- 
Pawnee son 
whose murder 
fuels his fierce 
pursuit of 
justice. There’s 
only one minor 
problem: Glass 
never had a 
half- Pawnee son. 


He did not get chased off a cliff, nor did he crawl inside a horse 
carcass for warmth. He did not meet a Native American with a 
sly sense of humor who tossed him a buffalo liver. Perhaps he ate 
some liver on his sojourn, but the truth is, he ate far more dog. 
Dog eating was not such a big deal back then. The Comanche 
thought it was disgusting, true, but it was a staple of the Sioux 
diet. The Kickapoo revered dogs, believing they had spirits like 
humans and lived in heaven after death. The Kickapoo bottle- 
fed their dogs, kept their paws from the dusty ground, washed 
and swaddled and sang to them. They also ate 
puppy stew. 

But enough with the dog-eating. What about the 
buffalo? Glass did, in fact, eat a calf that was being 
worked over by wolves. And yes, if the wolves hadn’t 
gotten to it first, he probably ate the liver. And he 
did shoo the wolves away, but he waited till he saw 
they had eaten their fill. 

Did he burn with rage and seethe with the compul- 
sion to seek justice, to kill the men who had betrayed 
him, as the film depicts? You bet he did. 

But not for child murder — he just wanted his gun 
back. His beloved and trustworthy Hawken. And if 
he had to crawl and limp 350 miles to kill the bastard who stole 
it, so be it. The film doesn’t get into the whole man-rifle bond 
too much. It also doesn’t mention the few days Glass spent with 
some friendly Sioux, who welcomed him to their village, where 
they cleaned the maggots from his back wound and poured 
vegetable juice on it. 

Glass kept walking. After many weeks, he joined six French 
traders at Fort Kiowa, who he thought might drop him off near 
Fort Tilton, where he suspected the rifle thieves would be. After 
six weeks he parted ways with the Frenchmen. Just a mile later, 
they were butchered by Ree. Some Ree spotted Glass and gave 
chase, but a Mandan on horseback swept in, pulled him aboard 
and took him to his village. Mandans generally didn’t like Ree. 
The Mandan villagers made a big deal over him. For supper? 
Man’s best friend. 

Glass then decided to go to Fort Henry, about 400 miles back 
in the direction from which he’d come. He never floated down- 
stream in frigid water (it would have killed him), but he did stop 
at a fort to ask after his two sworn enemies and to catch up 
on mountain man gossip. There was another Ree attack that he 
managed to survive. There was a stretch where he subsisted 
on more bison calf, but now, stronger, he simply walked into a 


CAN YOU BLAME INARRITU FDR LEAVING OUT SO MUCH? ■ ■ 

WHO WANTS 10 SEE A DOG-AND-CAIF BUFFET? WHO WOULPj 

BELIEVE A GUY WENT THROUGH ALL THAT TROUBLE FOR A RIFLE? 
TOO MANY MILES, TOO MANY REE ATTACKS, TOO MANY ARROWS. | 
THE FILM ALREADY WAS EDITED TO TWO HOURS, 3G MINUTES. 


vast herd, ran down a calf, killed it, cooked it and ate it. 

Can you blame Inarritu for leaving out so much? Who wants 
to see a dog-and-calf buffet? Who would believe a guy went 
through all that trouble for a rifle? Too many miles, too many 
Ree attacks, too many arrows. The film already runs two horns 
and 36 minutes. 

Glass eventually found Bridger at Fort Henry, and Bridger 
thought he was a ghost. Instead of killing him, Glass lectured 
the kid and told him he knew Fitzgerald had persuaded him to 
leave. Then Glass invoked God and told Bridger to behave better 
in the future. 

Revenanf s Glass finally tracks down Fitzgerald, wounds him, 
then floats him downstream to a gang of Ree, who finish the 
job. But that’s not what really happened. When Glass arrived 
at Fort Atkinson in 1824, after another long trek, he learned 
that while Fitzgerald was indeed present, he had enlisted in the 
Army. A captain named Bennet Riley informed Glass that he 
could not kill a soldier — if he did, he’d be tried for murder. When 
Riley heard Glass’ story, he offered to fetch Glass’ beloved rifle 
back. What a reunion it must have been. 

The film’s final shot is of a terribly wronged but righteous 
man, peering with grit and hard-won wisdom into a forbidding 
but conquerable wilderness. Not even a Texas state school 
board would quibble with that vision of how the West was won. 
If you like Manifest Destiny, this ending is for you. 

Another popular version of the Glass legend has him suf- 
fering and crawling, but instead of dispatching his arch-enemy, 
he finds himself swollen with empathy and love, and turns his 
chiseled, manly cheek and forgives Fitzgerald, as he did Bridger. 
This too syncs with our notions of how the West was won, or 
conquered, or not exactly stolen. Forgiveness works about as well 
as vengeance, as long as you get other stuff right. 

What actually happened was more complex. Glass tried his 
hand at trading in New Mexico, didn’t like it and went back to 
trapping. Then Europeans developed a taste for cloth hats, and 
the trapping business dried up. Wagon trains started coming, 
too, and along with them women, children, dogs whose owners 
objected to them becoming a source of protein. Civilization. 

Fitzgerald was never heard from again. Bridger went on to 
establish, in 1842 in southwestern Wyoming, the first resupply 
post for settlers on the Oregon, California and Mormon trails, 
opening up the path west and effectively ending the era of the 
mountain man. And the ne plus ultra of those unruly, undisci- 
plined, comfort-spurning creatures? 

Glass endured, as the world he knew best faded away. He took 
a job with a new fur company. He trapped some himself. He 
told stories about the old days, including some juicy ones about 
grizzlies and rattlesnakes. Some say his greatest talent was in 
creating and polishing the Legend of Hugh Glass. 

In the winter of 1832-33, Glass was living at Fort Cass, a 
new garrison built near the junction of the Yellowstone and 
Bighorn rivers. He worked as a hunter, procuring meat for the 
trappers of the American Fur Company, owned by John Jacob 
Astor. One cold morning in the spring of 1833, he and two 
other hunters left the fort looking to kill a bear or two. They 
hadn’t walked far, and it was considered safe territory. As they 
made their way across the frozen Yellowstone River, 30 Ree on 
horseback surrounded them. 

They took Glass’ clothes, his gear. Then they scalped him. 

Nothing heroic about his death. Nothing tied to the American 
dream or the nobility of pioneers. Glass had grown overconfident. 
He had grown careless. He had grown old. nm 
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WELCOME TO THE SHOW 


THE SEXIES T 



Above: Hollywood Boulevard is cleared of pedestrians and cars to make way for celebrities and the red carpet. 


Below: The entire Hollywood & Highland Center is closed every Oscar Sunday, per the tenant agreement. 
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MA LL IN A ME RICA 


” Hollywood 


BY REBECCA SUN 






WHAT’S NOT SHOWN ON TV? 


THE RUN-OF-THE-MILL MALL 


(HARD ROCK CAFE! AUNTIE 


ANNE’S!) IN A SEEDY AREA THAT 


PLAYS HOME TO HOLLYWOOD’S 


MOST GLAMOROUS EVENT, 


WHERE 1,500 FEET OF GOLD 


CURTAIN AND 16,500 SQUARE 


FEET OF RED CARPET CREATE 


THE ULTIMATE ILLUSION 




How do you turn a mall into 
the most glamorous place on 
Earth? Construction begins 
14 days out, when a crew of 
250 start laying down red 
carpet, building risers and 
stages, and installing design 
elements such as the 38-by- 
40-foot gilded curtain draped 
across the entrance to the 
Dolby Theatre, home of the 
Academy Awards since 2002. 

The Dolby was designed 
with the Oscars in mind, 
which is why the nearly 100 
tenants in the surround- 
ing Hollywood & Highland 
Center don’t object when 
the entire mall shuts down 
every Oscar Sunday — it’s 
written into their leases. Louis 
Vuitton employee Winston 
So estimates the store loses 
around $80,000 of weekend 
business, but notes that the 
location “brings a lot of tour- 
ists we might not otherwise 
get, because they want to see 
where the Oscars are [held].” 

The street closures don’t 
bother the guests of Loews 
Hollywood Hotel behind the 
mall, because the Academy 
reserves nearly all of its rooms 
for Oscar staffers, presenters 
or performers. 

Pedestrian access isn’t fully 
restricted until show day. “For 
as much of an obstruction 
as some of this is, it’s good for 
everyone,” says Joe Lewis, 
associate producer of Oscars 
arrival and preshow. “This is 
good for Hollywood.” 


1 YEAR, 


A deadly crime wave hits 
a one-mile radius around 
the Dolby Theatre 

BY SETH ABRAMOVITCH 


• 1. Henry Xavier 
Estrada On Dec. 27, 
Estrada, 27, and his 
girlfriend were at a house 
party when they were 
lured outside by her ex- 
boyfriend, who shot 
and killed Estrada and 
attempted to kidnap 


her. Two days later, a 
SWAT team shot the per- 
petrator at his parents' 
house in Rosemead, Calif. 

• 2. Joel Fraticelli On 
April 22, Fraticelli, 27, was 
fatally stabbed by a man 
who then escaped in the 
victim’s Ford F-1S0 
pickup truck. The suspect 
was later arrested. 

• 3. Jose Manuel Silva- 
Nieves On Aug. 23, 
the 20-year-old DJ got 
into a brawl inside the 
Cashmere Club. He was 
declared brain dead at a 
nearby hospital that day. 

• 4. Kapre Maurice 
Brown On his way to a 


friend’s birthday party 
on Feb. 8, Brown, 31, was 
approached by a 23-year-< 
old gang member who 
shot him in the head then 
fled on foot. The assail- 
ant was apprehended. 

• 5. Richard Joseph 
Miller On Jan. 5, Miller, 

52, a homeless man, 
was shot by Troy McVey, 
22. McVey and his friend 
Colby Kronholm, 21, were 
living in a car after mov- 
ingto L.A. from Maine. 

Both were charged with 
murder and are claiming 
self-defense. 

• 6. Carrie Jean Melvin 
On July 5, the former 
production assistant, 30, 
was with her boyfriend 
when a man jumped out 
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of a black sedan and shot 
her in the head. Ezeoma 
Obioha, 31, a business 
associate who had written 
Melvin a bad check, was 
later arrested. 

• 7. Michael Shaun 
Vosburgh On July 15, the 
homeless man, 48, was 
stabbed to death in broad 
daylight. His killer was 
neverfound. 
















MEANWHILE. 
JUST STEPS AWAY 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE A-LIST 


AFFAIR, CHARACTERS CASH IN FROM 


TOURISTS ON HOLLYWOOD BOULEVARD 


WHERE ERSATZ SUPERMAN AND 


MAKE-BELIEVE MARILYN ONLY DREAM 


OF BEING INSIDE THE DOLBY 


1 Mark Roman, 44, does 
a spin on Thomas Lennon’s 
Reno 911 character, Lt. 

Jim Dangle. “The place to 
be is everywhere from 
Highland Avenue to Orange 
Drive,” says the Las 
Vegas transplant, who’ll 
move business down the 
street seven days before 
the Oscars, when the 
north stretch of Hollywood 
Boulevard sidewalk 
becomes barricaded. 
2Christopher Mitchell, 
55, a former Soul Train 
dancer dressed as Darth 
Vader, embraces the 
pre-ceremony hoopla: “The 
buildup, the press, the 
interviews — we love it.” 

3 "I try to exude positive 
energy,” says Theresa 
Ireland, a Marilyn Monroe 
impersonator, who 
compares the Oscars to 
another global event: 
"During the Star Wars [pre- 
miere], I didn’t work that 
day. I did some auditions 
and modeling gigs. I 
filled my schedule with 
things otherthan this.” 

4 Justin Harrison, 41, 
puts his own stamp on the 
Man of Steel: “I like 
keeping the kids happy.” 

5 Ross Johnson, 36, a 
dead-ringer for Hugh 
Jackman’s Wolverine, says 
he’s resigned about 
Oscar week: “It’s kind of a 
pain but I’m not going to 
complain about it because 
it’s what we’re here for: 
Hollywood.” 

6 Israel-born Johnny 
Peretz, 28, earns double- 
takes as Johnny Depp. 
Just don’t expect him to 
do Jack Sparrow: “Only 
Johnny.” 


PHOTOGRAPHED ON JAN. 25 
BY DAMON CASAREZ 
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BY SETH ABRAMOVITCH 
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Supporting 
Actress 


> 


By 

Scott 

Feinberg 


Not long ago, a Sylvester Stallone win would have been 
as unfathomable as Matthew McConaughey and 
Sandra Bullock wins once were, but voters love a great 
narrative. During the 39 years since his previous 
noms, for the first Rocky, he’s made lots of crap, but he 
hung in there and in this film rose to the occasion. 
Expect him to win by a TKO over the other four nominees. 

WILL WIN: Sylvester Stallone, Creed 


The three Brits — Christian Bale, Tom Hardy and 
Mark Rylance — are fine, and Mark Ruffalo is one of the 
main attractions of the overrated Spotlight. But after 
appearing in fewerthan a half-dozen films overthe past 
35 years that were worth seeing, Sylvester Stallone is 
like a warm encounter with a long-lost friend in the old 
neighborhood. It’s virtually impossible to deny him. 
SHOULD WIN: Sylvester Stallone, Creed 


The grande dame in this category, Kate Winslet, turns 
out to be still quite young. It took many of us a few 
minutes to realize who was playing Steve Jobs’ invalu- 
able right hand and the only person who could 
stand up to him, something Winslet did with uncanny 
authority alongside Michael Fassbender’s dominant . 
turn. Alicia Vikander had less trouble stealing her fiLM 
SHOULD WIN: Kate Winslet, Steve Jobs A 


Don t write off Steve Jobs Kate Winslet, who won 
Golden Globe and BAFTA awards over Alicia Vikander 
(though the Swedish actress was up for Ex Machina). 
But give the “It” girl the edge: She’s new, excelled in two 
pics, is really a co-lead and won Critics’ Choice and 
SAG awards (only one person, Kathy Bates for Primary 
Colors, has won both but lost the Oscar). 

WILL WIN: Alicia Vikander, The Danish Girl 


Different films were honored by the guilds of produc- 
ers ( The Big Short), actors ( Spotlight ) and directors ( The 
Revenant). But only one was a blockbuster, won top 
Golden Globe and BAFTA awards and landed 12 nomina- 
tions. So even if its reviews weren’t quite upto those 
of its rivals, and though no pic has won without a screen- 
play nom in 18 years, one still has to pick it. 

WILL WIN: The Revenant 


Brooklyn reduced me to an unaccustomed state of help- 
less emotional discombobulation when I saw it at 
Sundance more than a year ago, and it remains my favor- 
ite English-language film of 2015. To those who state 
that it’s “fine” but rather old-fashioned, I would argue 
that making a first-class love story in the classical 
vein is one of the hardest things to do in film today. 
SHOULD WIN: Brooklyn 


It’s extremely rare to win this prize in back-to- 
back years — only John Ford (74 years ago) and Joseph 
L. Mankiewicz (65 years ago) managed it — but 
with his BAFTA and DGA wins, this Mexico-born film- 
maker, who won last year for Birdman, seems 
likely to hold offGeorge Miller, Tom McCarthy and 
Adam McKay and accomplish that feat. 

WILL WIN: Alejandro G. Inarritu, The Revenant 


This race boils down to two finalists, George Miller 
and Alejandro G. Inarritu, who could arm wrestle 
each other over who experienced the more arduous 
shoot and pulled off the most jaw-dropping 
sequences. Inarritu won last year, of course, so partly 
for that reason, as well as for the fresh 
inventions of Mad Max: Fury Road, Miller is the man. 
SHOULD WIN: George Miller, Mad Max: Fury Road 


Todd 


McCarthy 


Leonardo Dicaprio is both popular with the public 
and respected within the industry. It has been 22 years 
since his first acting nom, and all indicators — not 
least the results of every other awards show, including 
the strongly predictive SAG — suggest that his fifth 
acting nom, for an almost silent and heavily physical 
performance, will deliver his first win. 

WILL WIN: Leonardo Dicaprio, The Revenant 


A coronation of Leonardo Dicaprio seemingly 
is in the offing. I have no problem with that given 
his track record, plus the fact that three of 
the other nominees — Bryan Cranston, Matt Damon 
and Michael Fassbender — are strong but 
not stellar, while the other, the moist and wispy 
Eddie Redmayne, is just annoyingly precious. 
SHOULD WIN: Leonardo Dicaprio, The Revenant 


This breakout star of a best picture nominee has 
swept all of the big precursor prizes — Golden Globe, 
SAG and BAFTA — which makes an upset highly 
unlikely. If one were to happen, it would come from 
Saoirse Ronan in Brooklyn, which also carries a 
best pic nomination, or more likely 45 Years’ Charlotte 
Rampling, the one true vet nominated. 

WILL WIN: Brie Larson, Room 


The climax of 45 Years remains perhaps the most 
devastating ending to any film last year, all because of 
the astonishing work of Charlotte Rampling, who 
gives her career-best performance. Rampling’s unusual 
career had not put her on the path to become one 
of the grande dames of British acting, but it’s now clear 
she could become one if she wants to. 
SHOULD WIN: Charlotte Rampling, 45 Years 


Actress 












YOU CAN GO WITH YOUR HEAD, CALCULATE THE ODDS | 
AND PLACE YOUR BETS ON THE LIKELY WINNERS, j j jllli 
OR YOU CAN GO WITH YOUR HEART AND JUST PICK THE 
FILMS YOU LOVE — EITHER WAY, LOOKS LIKE A GOOD Bl 
NIGHT AHEAD FOR LEO, SLY AND THE SUPER-SMART [j 
SCREENWRITERS WHO CRACKED THE BIG SHORT ■ 


And SCOFF FEINBERG Predicts the Rest... 

Sound Mixing 

The Revenant 

Best Cinematography 

Original Score 

Visual Effects 
Star Wars: 

The Revenant 

The Hateful Eight 

The Force Awakens 

Best Costume Design 

Original Song 

Animated Short 

Mad Max: Fury Road 

“Til It Happens to You” 

World of Tomorrow 

Film Editing 

(The Hunting Ground) 

Documentary Short 

Mad Max: Fury Road 

Production Design 

Claude Lanzmann: 

Makeup 

Mad Max: Fury Road 

Spectres ofthe Shoah 

& Hair Styling 

Sound Editing 

Live-Action Short 

Mad Max: Fury Road 

The Revenant 

Day One 




Holocaust-related films nominated in this category 
nearly always win. This one comes with rave 
reviews and tons of other awards, including prizes from 
the top critics groups on both coasts and NBR, 
Critics’ Choice and Golden Globe wins. If voters watch 
all five nominees, France’s Mustang would 
give it a run for its money — but they usually don’t. 
WILL WIN: Son of Saul 


The foreign contenders this year are fresh and 
diverse. All the same, one film stands tall 
above the others, that being Son of Saul, Laszlo 
Nemes’ devastating, judiciously intelligent 
and prudently subjective rendering of a particular 
concentration camp experience. It immediately 
takes its place among the major Holocaust features. 
SHOULD WIN: Son of Saul 


Talk about a slam dunk. A stop-motion pic only 
has won once (sorry, Anomalisa and Shaun the Sheep 
Movie) and a non-English-language pic never (adios. 
Boy & the World and When Mamie l/l/as There). Plus, the 
last time a Disney-Pixar pic was nominated and lost 
was in 2007 — and each time one wins, more studio 
employees become voters, leading to more wins. 
WILL WIN: Inside Out 


There are two biggies here: the clever, poignant 
and mainstream Inside Out and the weird, 
touching and private Anomalisa. The unexpected 
aspects ofthe latter, both in subject matter and 
artistic treatment, caught everyone offguard and 
continue to resonate in singular, private ways 
that have few parallels in American animation. 
SHOULD WIN: Anomalisa 


WHO 

Will 

WIN 

By 

Scott 

Feinberg 


Few voters watch all the nominees. They are 
likely to opt for this up-close look at the life and death 
of Amy Winehouse, the most buzzed-about and 
widely appealing option. Netflix could have posed a big- 
ger threat for an upset if it had one nominee, 
instead of two — What Happened, Miss Simone? and 
Winter on Fire: Ukraine’s Fight for Freedom. 

WILL WIN: Amy 


The lineup here is strong and competitive; it would 
be far from disgraceful for any of them to win. The mate- 
rial was familiar — Mexican cartels, the crisis in 
Ukraine, Indonesian political murder squads, two brilliant 
and tragic female singers — but each film illuminated 
its subject far beyond anything expected. Still, one film 
felt a tad more definitive: Asif Kapadia’s Amy. 
SHOULD WIN: AMY 


Quirky scripts like Ex Machina or Inside Out tend to do 
well in this category, and some members might 
vote — genuinely, or to show they’re not racist — for 
Straight Outta Compton (this is its sole nom). But 
Spotlight won Critics’ Choice, WGA and BAFTA prizes, 
among others, and I expect voters to seize this 
chance to honor its nominated director Tom McCarthy. 
WILL WIN: Josh Singer, Tom McCarthy Spotlight 


Three scripts adroitly compress complex events 
into manageable dramatic terms — Bridge of 
Spies, Spotlight and Straight Outta Compton — and 
two are wildly imaginative and take you someplace 
new — Ex Machina and Inside Out. A tough call, 
but I’ll go for the breathtaking originality of Inside Out. 
SHOULD WIN: Pete Docter, Meg LeFauve, 
Josh Cooley, Ronnie del Carmen, Inside Out 


Four films represented in this category also are 
up for best pic, and the fifth just missed. So all have a 
shot. The Martian looked like the early favorite, but 
The Big Short won the Critics’ Choice, WGA and BAFTA 
prizes, among others, and offers voters a chance to 
celebrate the film’s nominated director, Adam McKay. 

WILL WIN: Charles Randolph, Adam McKay, 

The Big Short 


Nick Hornby’s Brooklyn always will be a model adapta- 
tion. But The Big Short is even more unusual and 
rare. It shapes an inherently uncinematic financial scan- 
dal into a reasonably coherent narrative, turning a 
tragic story into tragicomedy, provoking righteous anger 
in the bargain. A very shrewd, wise and talented work. 
SHOULD WIN: Charles Randolph, Adam McKay, 
The Big Short 


Todd 


McCarthy 













BY ERIQ GARDNER 


THE LEGEND AND THE LAWSUITS 


er Cormcins 
Life? Now Thats 




a Script 


ROGER CORMAN’S LIFE is a tale in three acts. The first 
tells how the 89-year-old director and producer made more than 
400 B-movies, reaping far more than S100 million in an extraor- 
dinary career that saw him help invent the independent film 
business; tutor such talents as Francis Ford Coppola, James 
Cameron and Ron Howard; and win an honorary Oscar along 
the way. In the second act, he lost most of the 
money; it’s a tragic twist that involves a bitter 
dispute with his children, an overseas bank 
account that held his life savings and a disgraced 
hedge fund manager who insists he’s “not the 
black [Bernie] Madoff.” Then there’s the third 
act — still being written — in which Corman is 
fighting to recover all that he lost in litigation set 
for a trial later this year in Los Angeles. 

“If you’re just a straight businessman, your 
pictures will not be good,” Corman says of his 
career, seated in the living room of the Santa 
Monica house he shares with Julie, his wife and 
business partner of 46 years. “And if you’re just 
a straight artist, you’ll lose money. You have to 
be a businessman to understand art, and an 
artist to understand business.” Their home is a 
modest hideaway by Hollywood standards and 
a bit of an aesthetic mess, with modern-looking 
paintings hanging above such antique pieces as 
an Egyptian throne. Corman, a professorial presence in person, 
admits he’s angry at being stuck in court over money at an age 
when most of his contemporaries are enjoying retirement, but 
he does so in a calm and collected way, as if a bit of anger is 
what has propelled him through a career that began in the early 
1950s when he scraped together the money for his first film, 
The Monster From the Ocean Floor. 

Having moved to Beverly Hills with his family when he was 
14, Corman went to work at 20th Century Fox after college at 
Stanford, until he became frustrated and asked his father for 


THE GODFATHER OF 


INDEPENDENT FILM, 


AND MENTOR TO 


LEGIONS OF GREATS 


FROM COPPOLA TO 


CAMERON, HAS 


AN HONORARY OSCAR, 


400-PLUS MOVIES 


TO HIS NAME, THE 


ORIGINAL FAST AND THE 


FURIOUS FRANCHISE, 


A FAMILY FEUD AND, 


NOW, A COURT CASE 


INVOLVING HIS MISSING 


$170 MILLION AND 


SOMEONE WHO INSISTS 


HE’S ‘NOT THE BLACK 


BERNIE MADOFF’ 


a loan to make his own movie. His dad said no, so Corman sold 
$500 and $1,000 shares in the film to friends from school, put 
in $3,500 of his own money from a script he had sold, and got 
a huge break when the president of a film lab offered to defer 
payment until after the picture came out. In total. Monster From 
the Ocean Floor cost $30,000 and Corman earned twice that 
from Lippert Releasing Co., which in 1954 distributed the film. 
Corman repaid investors and immediately went into produc- 
tion on his next project, The Fast and the Furious, a drama about 
a wrongly convicted man who escapes from prison and joins a 
police-eluding racing circuit. (He would later license the title to 
Universal for its own car-racing franchise.) 

With competing offers on Fast and the Furious 
from three studios, including Columbia Pictures, 
Corman demanded that the winning bidder 
not only take that picture, but advance costs on 
two more films. “To the best of my knowledge, 
nobody had ever done that before,” says Corman. 
“The idea of putting together a series of pictures 
with a guaranteed pickup against the profits 
for the distribution, I believe that was original.” 
The multipicture output formula — which 
he repeated again and again — allowed Corman 
and, later, his and Julie’s New World Pictures 
and New Horizons Pictures, to become a bona 
fide low-budget film factory at a time when the 
demand for product in theaters, drive-ins and 
then television was booming. Corman, often in 
association with Samuel Z. Arkoff ’s American 
International Pictures, birthed an astonishing 
number of movies with titles such as Attack of 
the Giant Leeches, A Bucket of Blood and, of course, The Little 
Shop of Horrors, which famously took just two days to shoot and 
starred a young Jack Nicholson. 

Corman recognized the emergence of youth culture in the 
’60s and ’70s long before the studios did, putting up-and-coming 
actors onscreen and touching on counterculture subjects like 
drugs and sex. In the process, ’70s filmmaking icons such as 
Coppola, Martin Scorsese and Jonathan Demme, along with 
such actors as Peter Fonda and Bruce Dern, came up under his 
wing. James Cameron, before he went off to write and direct 


“I’m the great winner of 
secondary awards at film 
festivals,” jokes Corman, 
photographed Feb. 11 in his 
Santa Monica living room. 
But in 2009 he was awarded 
an honorary Oscar for 
lifetime achievement, and in 
1990 he published the 
book How I Made a Hundred 
Movies in Hollywood and 
Never Lost a Dime. 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY AUSTIN HARGRAVE 
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THE LEGEND AND THE LAWSUIT 


The movie poster for 
1959 film Attack of the 
Giant Leeches. 




The Little Shop of Horrors 
(1960) featured Jack 
Nicholson, one of several 
young stars that Corman 
featured before the 
major studios took notice. 


Terminator, headed special effects at New World, and created 
spaceships and set designs that were reused on many films. Ron 
Howard’s directorial debut, Grand Theft Auto, was financed by 
Corman, who acknowledges the irony that his acolytes went on 
to make some of Hollywood’s most expensive films. Proteges 
often would cast him in small acting roles in their movies, includ- 
ing Apollo 13 and Silence of the Lambs, just to have him on set. 
Playing a senator in The Godfather: Part II, Corman remembers, 
“On the first day I was shooting, Francis came to my dressing 
room and he said, ‘Roger, you will see there’s a lot of wastage 
going on here. I could save Paramount a million dollars on this 
picture, but that’s not myjob.’ ” 

Corman has been called the “King of B-movies,” a moniker 
that prompted the Academy to award him a lifetime achieve- 
ment Oscar in 2009- But he hates that term. Instead, he sees 
himself as a master of genre pictures and of cost-conscious film- 
making, slashing away at inefficiencies in budgets and arriving 
at a low-risk model for profitable films. That model hasn’t always 
won him friends. Corman drove an on-set equipment truck 
himself until being warned by the Teamsters he wasn’t allowed 
to do this. He once hired members of the Hells Angels to be 
background drivers on a film called The Wild Angels — until they 
were unruly on set and demanded the film’s profits. “The Hells 
Angels weren’t very fond of Roger,” recalls Peter 
Bogdanovich. “And they hated me because I was 
always standing next to Roger, whispering in his ear. 
So they started to beat the hell out of me. That 
was the diciest moment of my life with Roger.” 

By paying his staff very little (Coppola drew just 
$90 a week as his assistant in the late ’60s) and 
holding back the millions it would cost to fund wide 
releases (he opened films regionally instead, moving 
the prints from town to town), Corman was com- 
fortably in the black on most projects: Attack of the 
Crab Monsters, made for $70,000, earned $1 million 
in revenue in 1957 ($8.4 million today); House of Usher, 
made for $270,000, earned another $1 million in I960; and 
so forth. “He’s famous for knowing how to squeeze as much 
production out of a buck as you can imagine,” says actor Bill 
Paxton, who worked in the art department on Corman’s 1974 
film Big Bad Mama. 

As he churned out product, Corman was building a library 
that he could further monetize. “For instance, HBO, their first 
year in business, we were their number one supplier because 
the major studios didn’t want anything to do with them,” says 
Corman. 

Perhaps most important, he took a big chunk of these 
profits and plowed them into non-Hollywood investments. For 
instance, when investor George Soros established his mas- 
sively successful Quantum fund in the early 1970s, Corman 
was one of his first backers. 


BY 2008, THE CORMANS’ FORTUNE had become 
so great that their four children, all of whom had worked for 


TO FIND OUT WHAT BRUCE DERN, PETER FONDA, BILL PAXTON AND PETER BOGDANOVICH LEARNED 
FROM THE LEGENDARY FILMMAKER, GO TO THR.COM OR THR.COM/IPAD. 
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the family film company, allegedly were told by Roger that 
trusts had been set up to pay them “the collective amount of 
$120 million to $160 million, with each beneficiary’s share to 
be between $30 million and $40 million,” according to a lawsuit. 

Then in September of that year, as the U.S. financial 
crisis was unfolding, Cirio Santiago, Corman’s close friend, 
film partner and godfather to his four kids, died unexpect- 
edly. Santiago’s death was an important event in Corman’s life 
because much of the Corman family’s money was held 
through a tax- sheltering entity called Pasig Ltd. in an off- 
shore account. At Corman’s direction, Santiago had been 
held out as an owner of Pasig. When Santiago died, an inves- 
tigation ensued into who was the real owner of the entity. 
Corman believed the answer was simple — the money was his 
— but the probe would set off a multiparty proceeding in an 
obscure court in the British Virgin Islands. 

A few months after Santiago died, having now heard about 
the offshore funds, Corman’s oldest son (named Roger M. 
Corman) wrote a letter to his father to request an accounting 
of family assets. According to a lawsuit that soon would be 
filed by Roger M. and another son against New Horizons, they 
began to suspect trust money had been improperly removed 
to secret accounts overseas. The sons claimed they warned 
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their parents about the tax ramifications of such a move, 
but that such talk particularly upset their mother, Julie, who 
allegedly became “increasingly violent,” would “verbally 
castigate” their father for even discussing finances, “threat- 
ened to leave” him if he did so and declared the assets were 
hers. In August 2009, the sons would file petitions in probate 
court over the trust assets, later trying to remove their par- 
ents as trustees. They were then fired from New Horizons, which 
led to another lawsuit claiming the employment termination 
had been an illegal retaliatory salvo. The Cormans would later 
respond by telling the court that their sons merely were draw- 
ing a paycheck with no real job responsibilities at the family 
film company. The suit eventually was dismissed, while the 
trust dispute dragged on. 

What all the Cormans didn’t know at the time was that this 
family drama was merely a sideshow to something a lot more 
disastrous and unforeseen: The fortune that everyone was fight- 
ing over already had mostly been lost. 

IN 2008, ABOUT THE SAME TIME the Cormans began 
feuding, the family money crossed paths with Buddy Fletcher, 
a Harvard-educated hedge fund manager who was named 
by Forbes as one of the country’s 20 richest African-Americans 
alongside Oprah Winfrey, Tiger Woods and Bill Cosby. 
Fletcher, whose brother Geoffrey Fletcher is the Oscar-winning 
screenwriter of Precious, lived with his wife, Ellen Pao, at the 


Dakota, New York’s iconic apartment building. (The two 
would bring a pair of discrimination lawsuits — his against the 
Dakota for racial discrimination, hers against the venture 
capital firm Kleiner Perkins for sex discrimination — that would 
rocket them to larger recognition.) In the midst of the eco- 
nomic downturn, Fletcher ran into trouble repaying investors 
who had submitted redemption requests. His funds were 
thrown into bankruptcy, and, as a Chapter 11 trustee wrote in 
2013 after investigating the matter, “in many ways, the fraud 
here has many of the characteristics of a Ponzi scheme.” 

Fletcher had a deep relationship with the financial services 
giant Citco Group. His primary contact there was an executive 
named Ermanno Unternahrer, who had met Corman back in 
1996, though there is a bit of a disagreement over the circum- 
stances. According to an affidavit from Unternahrer filed in 
the British Virgin Islands case, a Citco trading manager had 
informed him that the Cormans were considering diversify- 
ing their offshore investments because Soros’ funds were not 
performing as they previously did. By contrast, Corman says, 
in a declaration in another suit, it was Unternahrer who initiated 
the meeting and then pitched the filmmaker on the need to 
diversify, the chance to work with the largest offshore money 
manager in the world and to have personal involvement from 
the “Soros” of Citco, CEO Christopher Smeets. 

Regardless of how they met, Corman began to transfer mil- 
lions upon millions of dollars for Citco to administer, according 


1. Dorothy Malone and John 
Ireland in Corman’s The 
Fast and the Furious (1955), 
the title of which Corman 
later licensed to Universal. 

2. Sylvester Stallone and 
Louisa Moritz on the set of 
the original Death Race 
2000 (1975). 




Corman (left) with 
wife of 46 years Julie, 
Bogdanovich, Paxton, 
Fonda and Dern, 
photographed Feb. 11 
in front of his honorary 
Oscar. “We couldn’t 
figure out where to put 
it,” says Corman. 
“Julie suggested a 
marble column in the 
middle of the room 
with a spotlight and a 
hallelujah chorus, and 
I thought maybe that’s 
a little too much.” 











400+ 

CAREER FILMS MADE 
BY ROGER GORMAN 

Corman’s New Horizons 
company became a 
remarkably profitable, 
low-budget film factory 
in the 1960s and ’70s. 



$30,000 

PRODUCTION BUDGET OF 
GORMAN'S FIRST FILM 


In the early ’50s, he raised 
money from school friends 
to make The Monster From 
the Ocean Floor and more 
than doubled their money. 



$170M 

POTENTIAL DAMAGES 
CLAIMED BY GORMAN 

In a lawsuit, the Cormans 
claim Citco “misman- 
aged” their life savings, 
including by handing 
money over to Fletcher. 



THE LEGEND AND THE LAWSUIT 


to court documents. Over the next few years, Corman and 
Unternahrer would meet regularly. Unternahrer even attended 
a Corman family Christmas party in 2001. The next year, 
Corman says Citco recommended that Pasig — the offshore 
entity — be set up to streamline all of the Cormans’ investments 
under Citco control. By 2008, the Cormans had a whop- 
ping $73 million invested with Citco, their lawsuit claims. 

According to that suit, Citco handed management of Pasig’s 
investments to Fletcher in June 2008. Citco allegedly did so 
despite knowing that Fletcher had not made a single profitable 
investment in the 10 months prior, that Fletcher was having 
difficulty repaying $20 million to Citco and that Fletcher had 
taken money from state pension funds he was overseeing to 
repay his debt. In transferring the Corman money to Fletcher, 
Citco allegedly paid itself $28 million. And Unternahrer is 
said to have arranged a side deal in connection with this transfer 
where he got $6.6 million in cash from Fletcher. “No one at 
Citco asked us or gave us an opportunity to decline to put our 
monies with Fletcher,” Corman says in a declaration filed in 
the case. He claims he wouldn’t learn about Fletcher until 2012, 
after the British Virgin Islands court made a ruling on the 
ownership of Pasig. 

When that court finally ruled, the Cormans say they were 
stunned to discover their $73 million had dwindled to $13 mil- 
lion, with Citco taking an additional $2 million in fees. Corman 
now claims in the suit against Citco that damages from mis- 
management run as high as $170 million. That’s the amount 
calculated for what the Cormans might have earned had they 
kept their money with Soros back in 1996. 

The Cormans say they spent years in the dark about Fletcher’s 
involvement — even after Fletcher’s funds became insolvent 
and Corman asked for some of his Pasig money to pay taxes. 
Their lawsuit claims Citco “aligned” itself with the Cormans 
in the British Virgin Islands case, but also “advised the Cormans 
that it would not pay out any money until the [Virgin Islands] 
court made a ruling,” even though “Citco knew the money all 
came from the Cormans.” The Cormans further allege when 
Citco told them in 2010 it couldn’t pay out because the Virgin 
Islands court was examining whether his children were the 
real owners of the overseas money, Citco kept it a secret that 
“Fletcher had control of their money.” 

Fletcher, who did not respond to a request for comment, has 
been representing himself in the bankruptcy proceedings. He 
has argued that his troubles can be traced back to defendants 
in the Dakota lawsuit, whom he alleges retaliated against 
him by feeding reporters at The Wall Street Journal and other 
media outlets rumors of asset management troubles, leading 
to the self-fulfilling prophesy where investors began submitting 
redemption requests. “I have never supervised anything even 
remotely resembling a Ponzi,” Fletcher testified. He has not been 
charged with a crime despite SEC and FBI investigations. “I 
am not the black Madoff,” he added. 

“Victims of Ponzi schemes almost never recover their money,” 
says Matthew L. Schwartz, a partner at New York’s Boies 



Schiller firm who once prosecuted Madoff, acknowledging that 
“private investors have gotten some recoveries from side play- 
ers.” For example, Citco reached a $125 million settlement with 
Madoff victims last August. 

JUST DAYS BEFORE inviting THR to their home in Santa 
Monica, the Cormans were granted standing to pursue legal 
claims against Citco. A trial was scheduled to begin Feb. 24, but 
it has been delayed to see if a deal can be worked out. “They’ve 
already made an offer to settle,” says Corman. “It isn’t fair 
enough, but at least we’re moving in that direction.” In the mean- 
time, he and Julie live comfortably, if not extravagantly, and 
he’s resolved the trust dispute with his sons. 

Corman recently had lunch with Jon Davison, a producer of 
such Cormanesque films as RoboCop and Starship Troopers. 
Like many in Hollywood, Davison started out in Corman’s shop. 
Davison now lives on a ranch in Colorado away from show busi- 
ness. “Jon was a kid and now he’s retired,” says Corman. “I told 
that to Jon: ‘Maybe it’s time for me to retire too.’ His reply was, 
‘You’re too old to retire.’ ” 

So Corman continues to work. He’s now remaking his 
1975 cult film Death Race 2000, about a dystopian future in 
which race-car drivers mow down pedestrians for sport, for 
Universal’s home video division. It’s his first major studio film 
in decades and came about when Universal bought remake 
rights and released a watered-down version in 2008 with Jason 
Statham in which no pedestrians were killed. Corman says 
he called the studio on a whim and said, “ ‘You own the remake 
rights on my film, but you never really remade it.’ They said, 
‘Why don’t you come in and talk?’ and then, ‘Why don’t you 
remake it and it’s called Death Race 2050, and we’re back to 
killing pedestrians?’ ” 

So a deal was struck. Or so Corman thought, until the 
paperwork became a hang-up, he got angry and then took over 
negotiations from his lawyer. If Corman can fight the studio 
system, his own children and even a financial services giant, he 
certainly can deal with this small challenge. In fact, when it is 
suggested he should make a monster film about Wall Street, 
he gets excited: “I should’ve done The Big Short\” nm 
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CARTER BURWELL 


ANTONY HEGARTY & J. RALPH 

“Manta Ray” from Racing Extinction 
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Michael B. Jordan (right), with his WME agent Phil Sun. 


STATS & 


Hollywood’s 
Agents of 

C.O.L.O.R. 



CAA 

■n: 

PAeiNiot 

[ 81 ^ 

\\ Wl 

Total film agents 

Total film agents 

Total film agents 

V / 

Total film agents 

87 

67 

83 

90 

Women 

Women 

Women 

Women 

27 

25 

27 

29 

Agents of color 

4 

Agents of color 

7 

Agents of color 

11 

Agents of color 

8 


The #OscarsSoWhite 
blame game went 
like this: The Academy 
nominations were so 
white because the 
studios failed to produce 
enough diverse movies 
to choose from because 
the agencies failed to 
provide enough diverse 
candidates to consider. 

Like studios, 
the agency world long 
has been considered 
very male and very, very 
white. To test that con - 
ventional wisdom, THR 
counted the motion 
picture agents in talent, 
lit, sales, physical pro- 
duction and media rights 
at the top four agencies. 
Whereas women account 
for roughly a third 
of those reps, persons 


of color (not includ i ng 
Middle Easterners) 
represent about a tenth. 

“We have much 
further to go, but we’re 
creating a pipeline,” 
says CAA chief diversity 
officer Ryan Tarpley. 

In the past five years, 

59 percent of its interns 
have been diverse, 
and half ofthe interns 
who transition to full- 
time employment at CAA 
are minorities. 

Meanwhile, WME’s 
recruitment initiatives 
include mentorship 
to equip racially diverse 
assistants for promo- 
tion and financial aid 
for some hires — ground- 
level efforts in hopes 
that, eventually, a 
change is gonna come. 


BY REBECCA SUN 



ILLUSTRATION BY MARTIN LAKSMAN 
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Bette 
Davis for 
President f 


THE TWO-TIME 


OSCAR WINNER 


WAS THE FIRST 


FEMALE HEAD 


OF THE ACADEMY 


OF MOTION 


PICTURE ARTS AND 


SCIENCES, WHERE 


HER ‘RADICAL’ 


IDEAS — LATER 


IMPLEMENTED 


— LED TO HER 


RESIGNATION 


BETTE DAVIS 
The year she 
was elected, 
Davis was one 
of Hollywood’s 
most popular 
actresses. 

But she didn’t 
last more 
than two 
months as the 
Academy’s 
head honcho. 


of today’s Academy — again led by a 
woman — with diversity. 

The Academy usually chooses its presi- 
dent from its board of governors, but 
Davis never had served in any official 
capacity when she was tapped for the 
job, which came with a one-year term. She 
had been touted to succeed two-term 
incumbent Walter Wanger by Fox chief 
Darryl F. Zanuck, and her election was a 
popular one — columnist Hedda Flopper 
cheered, “If any woman here deserves 
that job, it’s Bette.” Davis later wrote, “I 
never imagined that I would hold its 
most exalted post. As the only woman so 
honored, I was frankly proud. But it was 
just this pride that shortened the tenure 
of my office.” 

Davis hadn’t made it in Hollywood on 
her looks. She was smart, talented and 
suffered no fools, earning her a reputa- 
tion of being “difficult” — along with 
contract suspensions — at Warners. It 
wasn’t long before the Academy’s board 
discovered her no-nonsense side. She 
had two big initiatives: First, she wanted 


IN LATE 1941, Hollywood was rocked 
by two big headlines that appeared 
less than two months apart on the front 
page of The Hollywood Reporter: Nov. 7’s 
“Davis First Femme to Prexy Academy,” 
followed by Dec. 26’s “Davis Resigns as 
Academy Prexy.” 

The Davis in question? Bette, a hugely 
popular 33-year-old Warner Bros, star 
who already was a two-time winner of 
the best actress Oscar. How did she 
come to lead the then-500-member 
Academy, founded by the studio chiefs 
only 14 years earlier, and why was her 
time at the top so short? That seems a 
question worth answering 75 years 
later, as people focus on the relationship 


’Hollywood. 


to reformat the Academy Awards 
banquet. Since her election, America 
had entered World War II, prompting 
calls for the cancellation of the Oscars, 
which had revolved around dinner 
and dancing. She argued that it would 
be more appropriate to present the 
awards in a large theater, charging at 
least $25 a seat and donating the pro- 
ceeds to war relief efforts. “The members 
of the board were horrified,” she later 
said. “Such an evening would rob the 
Academy of all dignity.” 

Her other idea was to revoke the right 
of Hollywood’s thousands of extras 
to vote for the Oscars. She argued that 
many of them lacked taste and “didn’t 
even speak English” — and besides, there 
were indications that their votes could 
be swung behind whichever studio hired 
them around the time of balloting. 
Davis later said the board regarded this 
as “the wildest thing they’d ever heard.” 
Davis quickly realized she was getting 
nowhere. “It was obvious that I had 
been put in as president merely as a 
figurehead,” she later wrote. “I sent 
in my resignation a few days later.” The 
Academy tried to keep the news from 
leaking while Zanuck ran damage con- 
trol. “He informed me that if I resigned, 

I would never work in Hollywood again,” 
recalled Davis. “I took a chance and 
resigned anyway.” 

Wanger reassumed the presi- 
dency, and two months later the 14th 
Oscars took place, still as a dinner, 
but minus dancing and formal attire 
and with attendees asked to support the 
war effort. Extras retained the right to 
vote, which almost certainly handed the 
extras-heavy Hm Green Was My Valley 
the best picture Oscar over Citizen Kane, 
to the Academy’s eternal embarrass- 
ment. Within just a few years, though, 
the Academy had implemented both 
of Davis’ ideas: The 16th Oscars were 
held in a theater, as has been every 
installment since, and extras lost the 
right to vote ahead of the 19th Oscars. 

Late in life, Davis confessed that she 
regretted abandoning the presidency. 
“I resigned the position in order to 
show them, but then nobody cared,” she 
sighed. “They wanted a mere figure- 
head, someone famous to publicize the 
Academy. I didn’t know that. I wanted 
to rule.” Q223 
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GUEST COLUMN 


BY DJ PAUL, AKA PAUL DUANE BEAUREGARD, 
AS TOLD TO SETH ABRAMOVITCH 


LIKE THA I 
SALMA IIA VEK 
KILLED 
MY HARD-ON’ 


TEN YEARS AGO, GANGSTA RAPPERS THREE 6 MAFIA NOT ONLY J t| 
PERFOR MEDA SONG ABOUTA PIMPATTH E OSCARS BUT TOOK a ! 
GOLD M AN HOME, TOO. NO W ONE O F ITS MEM BER S RECALLS A 
SURREAL NIGHTWHEREHESENTA SHOUT-OUT TO GEORGE CLOONEY 
AND PRINCE REJECTED THEM FROM HIS AFTERPARTY 



IT WAS JAN. 31, 2006. I was in Memphis, Tenn., laying in 
bed. It was early in the morning when Juicy J called. He was 
going crazy: “Man, we’re nominated for an Oscar!” And I was 
like, “A what?” “An Oscar.” “All right. Let me call you back. 
I’m asleep.” 

To be honest, I didn’t know what the hell an Oscar was. So 
I Googled the word. And then I saw that gold man — and I 
was like, “Holy sheriff!” That woke me right up. I had heard 
of the Academy Awards, but I didn’t know the name “Oscar” 
meant the Academy Awards. So I called Juicy J right back: “You 
mean the gold man?!” “That’s right! It’s for Hustle &; Flow\” 

Then we got on the phone with our lawyer: “Yeah, they want 


From left: Juicy J, Salma 
Hayek and DJ Paul at the 
Vanity Fair party in 2006. 
“[Salma] said the craziest 
shit,” recalls DJ Paul. 


y’all to fly out to L.A. and meet with them [about performing 
during the ceremony].” I think they wanted to see what they 
were getting into. So we flew out to L.A., and they f— ing loved 
us. We met Gil Cates, and he ran us through the process — what 
they wanted us to wear and what we’d be doing. I was like, “Do 
y’all want us to wear suits?” “Nah, we don’t want you to wear 
suits.” And I’m like, “For real?” “We just want you to be yourself 
— wear street clothes.” Gil Cates was a real good guy, man. 
Real, real cool. 

We came back to L.A. a few weeks before the show for rehears- 
als. And that’s when they hit me with a real banger: “You gotta 
sing live with no vocals.” I was like, “Damn,” because we always 
have like a little layer of the vocal tracks behind us when we do 
concerts. You know — just in case we miss a word. If we’re too 
drunk or something. And they was like: “You gotta say all the 
words. And this person’s going to run over here and do a flip, 
and this person will do this” and so on. And I said: “Oh, man. 
So we’re doing a real show outright.” And you know what that 
means. No drinking. 

So it’s finally Oscar night, and the four of us — Jordan “Juicy 
J” Houston, Darnell “Crunchy Black” Carlton, Cedric “Frayser 
Boy” Coleman and myself — are walking down the red carpet 
in $6,000 Armani suits and $55,000 watches we got for free. 
My lawyer wrote out a piece of paper with the names of all 
the people we were supposed to thank if we won: Craig Brewer, 
the director. John Singleton, the producer. Sony Records. This 
person, that person. We balled it up and threw it away. We were 
like, “Man, we don’t need this paper. We’re not going to win. F— 
that paper!” 

There was some liquor in our dressing room, but we weren’t 
going to drink or get high or nothing because we didn’t want to 
mess up. Right before it was time for us to go onstage, though, 
we was like, “F— this shit,” and we took a shot of vodka each. 
Then we walked out onstage, and it was crazy. I looked in the 
crowd and remember seeing Charlize Theron. Then Jamie Foxx 
gave us a thumbs-up. 

That’s when I started feeling better because this was the most 
different concert I’d ever done. I’m used to looking in the crowd 
and seeing drug dealers and gangbangers. But this crowd was 
out there in gowns and tuxes and all kind of shit. And I’m sober, 
so I’m taking everything in. My other concerts just be a blur; I 
would have never remembered Jamie Foxx giving me a thumbs- 
up at one of my regular concerts. 

So we’re done performing and start walking back to the dress- 
ing room to drink the rest of the vodka. And a stage director was 
like, “No, stand here to the side. Just in case you win.” I said, 
“Dude, we are not going to win.” But just as we turned to walk 
off, that’s when Queen Latifah said our name. 

We went crazy. We turned around and started running and 
jumping. I think Taraji P. Henson might have run up onstage, 
and Queen Latifah got the awards, and she handed them to 
us. I named everybody in my speech except the people that 
had anything to do with the movie. I even sent a shout-out to 
George Clooney. Why Clooney? Because when you go to the 
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The Greenwich Hotel in New York 
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ZONING FOR HOTEL USE 


PLEASE CALL 212 . 646.0043 


WITH ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



Oscar luncheon, you can’t sit with the people you come with. 
They split us all up, and I ended up sitting with Clooney. I 
was a huge fan. I got all these tattoos because of him in From 
Dusk Till Dawn. While I’m talking to him, I’m looking across 
the room over at Charlize Theron, thinking, “I wish they’d put 
me at the table with that chick.” 

Everyone was nice to us at the luncheon. They loved us. 
Because everyone listens to rap music, you know? I’m sure they 
was happy to see that a rap song was getting nominated ver- 
sus some big orchestra thing. Even after we won, Dolly Parton, 
who we were up against, sent us a letter: “We’re proud of you 
guys, and I’m just glad that the Oscar came back to Tennessee 
one way or another.” She’s real cool — from Tennessee, too, 
you know. 

After we won, my phone was going crazy. I’ve got 200-some 
text messages. I didn’t call nobody back but my momma. We 
were going to the Governors Ball, which is right upstairs, and 
we were on the elevator with John Travolta. I said, “Momma, 
guess who I’m on the elevator with? John Travolta.” 

We’re drinking and eating hot dogs at the Governors Ball, 
and someone says, “Let’s go to a party!” So we get in a limo 
with John Singleton, and we head to the Vanity Fair party. 
Everybody’s there. Russell Simmons and Kimora Lee Simmons 
are there. Salma Hayek walked up to me — who I was super in 
love with because of From Dusk Till Dawn with George Clooney 
— and said the craziest shit: “You know your brothers and 
sisters are dying over in Africa because of all this jewelry 
you’re wearing.” Because I guess we had those big ole 
watches they gave us on, and these platinum necklaces. 

So I was like, “What?! What are you talking about? I 
don’t have no brothers and sisters in Africa!” And like 
that, Salma Hayek killed my hard-on. I just went 
limp. I told her it was nice meeting her and walked 
out away from that. 

After the incident with Salma, we decided 
to ditch the party. As I walked up to the door, I 
didn’t realize Carla Gugino was behind me. I 
was too busy trying to hold my Oscar and not let 


Left: Three 6 Mafia and 
Taraji P. Henson 
performed the original 
song nominee “It’s Hard 
Out Here for a Pimp,” 
from Hustle & Flow. 
Right: Terrence Howard 
and Henson in a scene 
from the film. 


WERE RACISI, 


TKISIOTHREE 


RAPPERS." 



it fall or bump into nothing (I had already scratched it once). 
And Carla Gugino — a super-hot chick that I f— ing loved — 
was just looking at me real mean. She said, “You let the door 
slam in my face!” I was like, “Oh man, I’m sorry.” She just 
rolled her eyes and stomped off. I was like, “Oh my God, this is 
not the night for me and Hollywood chicks.” 

So we get in the limo, and we pull up to [the party at] Prince’s 
house at Sunset Plaza. John Singleton’s like, “I know Prince. 
Let me handle this.” So he goes to a security guard and was like, 
“I got Three 6. They just won the Oscar. Let Prince know we’re 
out here.” And the security guard went up and comes back out 
and says, “He said no.” 

Singleton gets back in the car, and he’s like, “Hey man, he 
turned us down.” I’m like, “What?!” I look out the limo 
window, and hundreds of people are streaming up into Prince’s 
house. I’m like, “That Prince is a motherf— er! You better go 
in there and tell that short little purple-wearing thing how many 
Purple Rain albums I bought, OK?” 

At that point, we were like, “We’re done. Let’s go to the hotel 
and go to sleep. Maybe this is a dream.” So we went back to 
our room at the Sofitel on Beverly and go straight to sleep. Then 
we got woken up by people knocking at the door. “Hey, we’re 
here to take a picture.” And then the record label called us and 
said, “We’re switching y’alls’ room. We got big suites at the 
Beverly Wilshire.” 

Look, man: I don’t think the Oscars is racist or whatever the 
hell they’re saying. Because if the Oscars 
were racist, they wouldn’t have given 
this to three black gangsta rappers 
— for a song about pimping. 
There’s no getting blacker 
than that. 


Three 6 Mafia broke 
up after the 2008 
album Last 2 Walk. 
DJ Paul continues 
to produce music. 


Three 6 Mafia showed off their trophies at the 2006 Oscars. 
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THE EXPRESSION OF AN ADVENTURE OF HIS SOUL.” 

-W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
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IEI OBAMA’S SPEECHWRIIER 


FIVE SIMPLE WAYS TO M AKE 
ADDRESSING MILLIONS OfI 




PEOPLE AFTER WINNING AN 


ACADEMY AWARD PAINLESS 
FOR YOU AND THE AUDIENCE 


Favreau, 
left, with 
POTUS 
in 2010. 


THINK ABOUT the Oscar speeches 
you remember. Not many, right? Now 
think about what you remember from 
those speeches. Probably nothing 
more than a single line, a brief story or a 
holy-shit-I-won show of emotion. The 
joyful freak-outs of Cuba Gooding Jr. or 
Roberto Benigni. Tom Hanks’ tribute to 
his acting coach, or Matt and Ben’s shout- 
out to Boston (OK, maybe that’s 
just me). Halle Berry’s tears over 
the door that had just been 
opened for black actresses. 
Patricia Arquette’s plea for 
equal pay and equal rights. 
And, my all-time favorite, 


Imitation Game writer Graham Moore’s 
potentially life-saving advice to all 
those kids who’ve often felt like they never 
fit in: “Stay weird. Stay different.” 

I realize it’s an honor just to be nomi- 
nated, and you don’t expect to actually 
win, but ha-ha, yes you do, so on the off 
chance you’ve turned to the pages of The 
Hollywood Reporter for advice on the 
biggest speech of your professional life, 
here are a few tips from a has-been 
speechwriter. 

Prepare it yourself Do not wing this. 
Do not outsource this. Do not forward 
this article to your publicist with the 
subject line “Help.” Take one hour to 
jot down a few thoughts about what this 
honor would mean to you and focus 
on the one message you want the world 
to hear. 

Waste no words You have only about 
200 words to say something memo- 
rable. Don’t waste any on how you never 
thought you’d win, or didn’t prepare a 
speech, or don’t have enough time. And, 

I know this is hard, but limit your list 
of acknowledgements. Instead of recit- 
ing a checklist of names, spend a few 
words on one person who helped make 
it possible for you to stand on that 
stage. Thank the rest later with a heart- 
felt note — or money. 

Tell a story You of all people know the 
importance of good storytelling. You 
literally just won an Oscar for it. The best 
speeches are built on a narrative arc, 
not a collection of snappy lines. Share a 
moving anecdote or an inspiring jour- 
ney. Surprise with something different. 
You know, entertain us. 


Be you If only because it’s so much 
easier than trying to guess who the rest 
of us think you should be. Don’t worry 
about tears if you’re emotional. Don’t 
worry about jokes if you’re not funny. 
Don’t be political if it’s not your pas- 
sion. On the other hand, if you do feel 
strongly about an issue — if, say, you 
believe that an industry as subjective as 
Hollywood should be able to find, pro- 
duce and recognize more films that 
actually look like America in 2016 — 
don’t be afraid to speak up. 

Enjoy this Everyone’s a critic. Still, 
most of us can’t help but smile when we 
see someone overwhelmed with the 
happiness and gratitude of achieving a 
life’s dream. Whatever you decide to 
say, know that the audience is rooting 
for you to succeed (except on Twitter, 
which is Lord of the Flies). 


Jon Favreau served as the 
White House director of speech- 
writing from 2009 to 2013. 


STATS 



Wanna Stay 
Married f 
Give Thanks 

During the past 30 years 
of Oscar ceremonies ... 


of people who won Oscars thanked 
their significant other during their 
acceptance speech 

G2% 

of those couples still are together 


of people who won Oscars in the past 
30 years didn’t thank their significant 
other during their acceptance speech 


O 
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Critics’ Choice 
Awards for 

reopening its best 
picture voting 
to consider Star 
Wars: The Force 
Awakens, which 
screened after its 
deadline. (Director 
J.J. Abrams later 
returned the favor 
and showed up 
at the telecast.) 



“ Best 

regards and 
thanks for 
calling me 
an asshole 
a lot. ” 

Tom Hardy, ending 
a lengthy open 
letter to film critic 
Drew McWeeny, 
who complained on 
Twitter that The 
Revenant star had 
made reporters 
wait four hours for an 
interview at a junket. 


AND THE WINNERS AREN’T 



0 m 


AWARDS! 


THR’S ANNUAL SALUTE 
TO THE ODDITIES AND 
EMBARRASSMENTS OF THE 
UNENDING OSCAR SEASON 



Songwriter 
Linda Perry, whose 
Jan. 18 Twitter rant 
attacked Lady Gaga’s 
best song nomina- 
tion alongside 
Diane Warren: “Gaga 
contributed a few 
words. Is that writing? 
Not in my book.” 
Less than an hour 
later. Perry relented: 
“My sincere apolo- 
gies. I made a mistake 
to comment.” 
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Brie Larson, Room, who agreed to 
be honored Feb. 8 at a Santa Barbara Film 
Festival gala but instead Skyped herself in. 
She was on Jimmy Kimmel Live! that night. 



POP QUIZ! WHO WAS USED GY WHICH MOVIE? 


MATCH THE IMPORTANT PERSON 
OR INSTITUTION WITH THE FILM THAT TRADED ON 
ITS PRESTIGE TO BOOST AN OSCAR CAMPAIGN 



Congress 



Revenant 



Pope Francis 




Bernstein 


Caitlyn 

Jenner 


Museum of 
Tolerance 
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CROSSING THE LINE 


“Only one of the great cinematic costume designers 
would come to an awards ceremony dressed 
as a bag lady.” — Stephen Fry, presenting a BAFTA 
to Jenny Beavan, costume designer for Mad Max: 
Fury Road. He later disabled his Twitter account after 
being deluged with negative reactions. 
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AWARDS SEASON 



I WASTED PHONE-A-FRIENDS I 

1 

Jason Segel enlisted the following people to 
host screenings or events for The End of the 
Tour (then failed to get an Oscar nomination): 

1 J.K. Simmons 2 Ted Danson and Mary Steenburgen 
3 Adam Levine 4 Mel Brooks 5 Paul Rudd 


BESTINSTAGRAM 



Room’s 

Jacob Tremblay 
O 


“It will 
probably 
win best 
picture at 
the Oscars, 
unless the 
Oscars don’t 
want to 
be relevant 
ever. ” 

Vin Diesel, Furious 7 




“I thought the bear was 
real but afterwards 
in the Academy lobby was 
returned to reality when 
an awards consultant for 
the film set me straight.” 

Pete Hammond, on The Revenant 
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“We haven’t seen it yet. 
Hope you like it. ” 

Kurt Russell, accepting the Hollywood 
Ensemble Award with the cast of The Fiateful 
Eight on Nov. 1 at the Hollywood Film Awards 


Which of these Academy 
members did NOT come forward 
to complain about the rules 
changes to promote diversity? 
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PHONE, BAG: ISTOCK. STAR: LUCASFILM/DISNEY. PERRY, JENNER. SAM WEISMAN: STEVE GRANITZ/WIREIMAGE. GAGA: KEVIN WINTER/WIREIMAGE. LARSON: REBECCA SAPP/GETTY IMAGES FOR SANTA BARBARA INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL. HAMMOND: MARK DAVIS/GETTY IMAGES FOR THESANTA BARBARA INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL/DOM PERIGNON. BEAVAN: IAN GAVAN/GETTY IMAGES. MCCONNELL: 
CHIP SOMODEVILLA/GETTY IMAGES. POPE: STEPHANIE KEITH-POOL/GETTY IMAGES. BERNSTEIN: MICHAEL LOCCISANO/GETTY IMAGES. REVENANT: KIMBERLEY FRENCH/TWENTIETH CENTURY FOX. SPOTLIGHT: OPEN ROAD FILMS/PHOTOFEST. DANISH: AGATHA A. NITECKA/FOCUS FEATURES. TANGERINE: COURTESY OF MAGNOLIA PICTURES. BIG: PARAMOUNT PICTURES/PHOTOFEST. SIMMONS: JON KOPALOFF/ 
FILMMAGIC. DANSON, SEGEL: JASON LAVERIS/FILM MAGIC. LEVINE: TRAE PATTON/NBC. BROOKS: DAVID M. BENETT/GETTY IMAGES. RUDD: C FLANIGAN/FILMMAGIC. DIESEL: FRAZER HARRISON/GETTY IMAGES. TREMBLAY: @JACOBTREMBLAY/INSTAGRAM (3). MUMY: BOBBY BANK/GETTY IMAGES. RESNICK: RYAN MILLER/GETTY IMAGES. HART: BOBBY BANK/WIREIMAGE. YOUNG: JIM SPELLMAN/WIREIMAGE. 












1 YOU DO 

>MATTITDC 2016 LOS ANGELES DINNER 

^ I VIM I I CHO WEDNESDAY, MARCH 2 


2016 LOS ANGELES DINNER COMMITTEE 

Beverly and Frank Arnstein 
Patricia Arquette 
Michelle and Jeff Bader 
Stanley Black 

Skip and Heather Thomas Brittenham 
Steve Bryan 

Rabbi Lee and Judy Bycel 
Jill and Allen Chozen 
Amy and Andrew Cohn 
Susanne Czuker 
Jennifer and Richard Devinki 
Shefali Razdan Duggal and 
Rajat Duggal 

Catherine and John Farahi 
Mike Feuer, 

Los Angeles City Attorney 
Suzi and Dr. George Fischmann 
Sue and Eric Fleishman 
Joel Geiderman 
Cecilia and Jeffrey Glassman 
llene and Stanley Gold 
Pattikay and Meyer Gottlieb 
Judi Gottschalk 
Vera and Paul Guerin 
Maria Herskovic and Family 
Leonard Hirsch and Barbara Hoffer 
Sue and Larry Hochberg 
Jane Jelenko and 
Hon. William A. Norris 
Debra and Robert Kasirer 
Helen and Stan Kasten 


Sherry Lansing 
Susan Lowenberg 
Erica and Alex Lowy 
Steve and Cindy Lyons 
Nancy Mishkin 
Thomas Morgan 
Gitta and Jack Nagel 
Alan Nierob 
Deborah Oppenheimer 
Lynda Oschin 

Dana Perlman and Hugh Kinsellagh 
Debra and Rick Powell 
Heidi and Albert Praw 
Sheryl and Ken Pressberg 
Barak Raviv 

Janet and Lenny Rosenblatt 
Patti and Steven Soboroff 
Steven Spielberg 

Barbra Streisand and James Brolin 
Carol and Jac Stulberg 
Clemantine Wamariya 
Max Webb 

David Wiener and Family 

Abby Wolf-Weiss and Daniel Weiss 

Michael Wunderman 

Jill Black Zalben 

Ruth Ziegler 

Rosanne Ziering 

NEXT GENERATION DINNER CHAIR 
Melanie Wiener 


Reception: 6 p.m. Dinner: 7 p.m. 

The Beverly Hilton 

9876 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills 

HONOREES 

Rosanna Arquette and Todd Morgan 

FEATURED SPEAKER 

Jeffrey Goldberg, 

National Correspondent for The Atlantic 

DINNER CO-CHAIRS 

Tony and Linda Rubin 
Jack Suzar and Linda May 


Bel Air Investment Advisors 


RSVP at ushmm.org/events/2016-la-dinner. 

Sponsorship opportunities are available. For more 
information, contact the Museum’s Western Regional 
Office at 310.556.3222 or western@ushmm.org. 
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Help us keep Holocaust memory alive for a changing world. Learn more at ushmm.org/campaign. 



By Scott Feinber, 
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THE FOUNDER OF L.A.’S MUSEUM OF TOLERANCE, MARVIN HIER, A TWO-TIME OSCAR WINNER HIMSELF, 
CATERS TO INDUSTRY JEWS AND GENTILES AL IKE AS THEY N AVIGA TE LIFE (WILL_SMITH ONCE 
CALLED HIM ON CHRISTMAS EVE) AND, OF COURSE, AN EVEN HIGHER CALLING: AWARDS SEASON 


Who Fan Bless 


IT LOOKS MORE LIKE ARI GOLD’S 
office than an Orthodox rabbi’s. There 
are framed photographs on the wall of 
the Jewish leader with scores of movie 
stars (two with Elizabeth Taylor!) as well 
as pictures with prime ministers, popes 
and several presidents (Reagan, Clinton, 
both Bushes, Obama). But the real 
surprise is on display behind a glass case: 
twin Oscar statuettes. 

Obviously, Marvin Hier is no ordinary 
Talmudist. The short, stocky 76-year- 
old, the only rabbi ever to have won an 
Academy Award (let alone two of 
them, both for documentaries about 


the Holocaust), is a man who wears 
many yarmulkes. He’s the founder and 
dean of the Simon Wiesenthal Center, 
America’s first Holocaust museum, and 
overseer of its offshoot organization, 
the Museum of Tolerance. But he’s also 
Hollywood’s go-to guy when A-listers 
are in need of advice, spiritual or other- 
wise, especially around Oscar season, 
when Hollywood filmmakers clamor 
to get their pictures screened at his 
museum’s 300-seat cinema (a surefire 
way of boosting a movie’s perceived 
social importance). 

“Harvey calls and says, ‘This is for 


photographed by Christopher Patey 
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Hier (second from right) 
with (from left) 20th 
Century Fox chairman and 
CEO Gianopulos, Netflix 
chief content officer 
Sarandos and director 
Ratner, photographed 
Feb. 8 at the Museum of 
Tolerance in Los Angeles. 


the museum,’ ” Hier says with a laugh. 
“He says, ‘You gotta!’ ” (Weinstein 
has screened everything from Life Is 
Beautiful to Silver Linings Playbook 
at the museum; this season Carol, The 
Danish Girl, Suffragette, Son of Saul 
and Trumbo have all played there.) 

Harvey isn’t the only one who calls. 
Will Smith once phoned on Christmas 
Eve for guidance. Tom Cruise and Katie 
Holmes have celebrated Shabbat 
at his home (Katie left with a doggie 
bag of kugel). NBCUniversal’s Ron 
Meyer, DreamWorks Animation’s Jeffrey 
Katzenberg, Netflix’s Ted Sarandos, 
director Brett Ratner — they all consider 
him a friend. “I’d do anything for him,” 
says 20th Century Fox chairman and 
CEO Jim Gianopulos. 

Of course, this being Hollywood, not 
everyone is a fan. His critics call him a 
publicity seeker and claim his lifestyle 
is more like a moguls than rebbe’s. Hier 
reportedly earns $730,000 a year and 
he and Marlene, his wife of 33 years (they 
have two children, eight grandchildren 
and five great-grand kids), get around 
town in a chauffeured SUV. For “secu- 
rity purposes,” he insists. 

But there’s nobody who doubts his 
motives: “To build a great constitu- 
ency for tolerance that will stand up to 
bigots, haters and terrorists,” is how he 
describes his life’s mission. Or his ability 
to marshal Hollywood talent to aid his 
causes. He may well be the most powerful 
religious figure in L.A. He’s certainly the 
best connected. 

“I’m just an ordinary guy that was 
born on the Lower East Side,” he insists, 
leaning back in his chair in his corner 
office at the Wiesenthal Center’s head- 
quarters in West L.A. “I pinch my 
cheeks every day.” 

IN MANY WAYS, Hier was born to fill 
the unique role he plays in Hollywood. 

As he recounts in his just-published 
memoir, Meant to Be, he developed a 
fascination with Jewish history, particu- 
larly the Holocaust, while growing up in 
New York in the post-World War II years. 
But he also developed an equally power- 
ful obsession with film. From sundown 
on Fridays to sundown on Saturdays, 
he devoted himself to the Sabbath, but 
Sundays belonged to the movies. “I 



1 From left: J.J. Abrams, Cruise and Hier at a Wiesenthal 
Center dinner in 2011. 

2 From left: Katzenberg, Meyer, Smith and Hier at a 
Wiesenthal Center event in 2009. 

3 From left: Producers Elizabeth Karlsen, Christine Vachon 
and Stephen Woolley at a museum screening of Carol. 


knew that for every outlaw and bandit 
there was a Wyatt Earp, a Gene Autry, 
a Hopalong Cassidy,” he says. “And 
I said to myself. Where were all the good 
guys [during the Holocaust]? How 
could such a thing happen and nobody 
was able to round up a posse to go after 
those outlaws?’ ” 

After training to become a rabbi, Hier 
was recruited to an open pulpit at a 
temple in Vancouver, where he energized 
an apathetic congregation with uncon- 
ventional methods. “Saturday night was 
movie night,” he remembers one early 
innovation. He also took younger con- 
gregants on trips to Europe and Israel. 
On one of those trips, he finagled 
an audience with David Ben-Gurion, 
Israel’s first prime minister, and on 
another made a point of seeking out and 
befriending famed Nazi hunter Simon 
Wiesenthal, demonstrating a lifelong 
personality trait that would later help 
Hier rise to the top of the Hollywood 
food chain — chutzpah. 

In 1977 Hier decided to move to 
L.A., and with money from a Vancouver 
donor, bought a building on Pico 
Boulevard, where he set up one of the 
city’s first yeshivas. Before long, he 
added a Holocaust center, which he 
named after the Nazi hunter he’d met 
in Europe (Frank Sinatra, a Wiesenthal 
admirer, was its first industry backer, 
and among Hier’s first Hollywood con- 
nections). A few years later, then-Academy 
president Fay Kanin convinced Hier 


that film would be a better teaching 
tool for his new center than slideshows. 
So, with director Arnold Schwartzman, 
he produced Genocide, a 1982 documen- 
tary about the Holocaust narrated by 
Orson Welles and Elizabeth Taylor. That 
brought him his first Oscar (and led to 
an invitation to join the Academy, which 
also includes an actress-turned-nun). 
He went on to make more — and con- 
sulted with Steven Spielberg on Schindlers 
List — and in 1993 set up his own in- 
house production company at the center, 
Moriah, named after the mount where 
Jerusalem was founded. In 1998, he won 
his second Oscar, with Moriah’s Richard 
Trank, for The Long Way Home, a 
film about Holocaust survivors’ post- 
war struggles. 

As it happens, the film and rabbi 
businesses aren’t all that different — 
they both require a certain amount 
of horse-trading, as well as an unflinch- 
ing faith in a higher power. Indeed, 
Hier’s next project could be his biggest 
blockbuster yet: a $200 million, 180,000 
square-foot Museum of Tolerance in 
Jerusalem, scheduled to open its doors 
in late 2017- 

“I’ll tell you,” he says with a philo- 
sophical shrug, “without Hollywood 
support I don’t know how we would’ve 
made it.” On the other hand, he says, 
he often thinks back to something his 
grandmother told him when he was a 
young boy: “Everything is bashert,” he 
recalls. “Yiddish for ‘meant to be.’ ” EZZQ 


TO HEAR TED SARANDOS, BRETT RATNER AND JIM GIANOPULOS TELL HOW RABBI MARVIN HIER HAS INSPIRED THEM, GO TO THR.COM OR THR.COM/IPAD. 
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WHEN DA TE NI\^HT IS 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU AND YOUR SIGNIFICANT OTHER HAVE NODS AT THE SAME TIME? 
SOMETIMES YOU SPLIT UP RIGHT AFTER (BEATTY AND KEATON), MARRY (OLIVIER AND LEIGH) OR 
MAYBE YOU JUST ‘DO NOT GIVE A SHIT’ (NEWMAN AND WOODWARD) BY MICHAEL CALLAHAN 


AT THE FIFTH ACADEMY AWARDS, 
held in November 1932, Alfred Lunt and Lynn 
Fontanne became the first married couple to be 
nominated for an Oscar in the same year. Both 
lost, but they ended up with a much scarcer prize: 
a loving 55-year union. Since then, more than a 
dozen other Hollywood pairs have lit up the Oscar 
race in the same year, including Elsa Lanchester 
and Charles Laughton in 1957 (for Witness for the 
Prosecution), Rex Harrison and Rachel Roberts in 
1963 (for Cleopatra and This Sporting Life, respec- 
tively) and Jack Nicholson and Anjelica Huston 
in 1986 (for Prizzi’s Honor). “I love movie stars, but 
they can be very fickle,” says Robert Dickinson, 
who, as lighting director for the ceremony for more 
than a quarter of a century, has seen many part- 
ners walk the Oscar aisles. “But the couples that 
are really committed root really hard for one 
another, especially when they’re both nominated.” 
Now Alicia Vikander and Michael Fassbender will 
take their turn as Oscar-nominated lovers: She’s 
favored to win for The Danish Girl-, he’s not for Steve 


Jobs. And Margaret Sixel is this year’s film editing 
frontrunner for her work on Mad Max: Fury Road, 
while husband George Miller’s best director race is 
too close to call. 

In their 50-plus years together, Joanne Woodward 
and Paul Newman — nominated 14 times in all 
but only once together — were more loyal to each 
other than they were to Oscar. “Joanne and Paul 
did not give a shit about awards,” their longtime 
ICM agent, Boaty Boatwright, tells THR. “I 
remember say i rig to him after [he attended the 1983] 
Academy Awards, the one where everyone thought 
he was going to win [for The Verdict ], ‘Paul, tell me 
the truth: If you were nominated again, would 
you go?’ ” recalls Boatwright. “And he looked at me 
and said, ‘Not if you put a .45 in my mouth.’ ” 
Newman stayed true to his word: When he finally 
won, for 1986’s The Color of Money, Robert Wise 
accepted on his behalf. “I think they were very 
happy when they stopped going,” says Boatwright 
of the pair. “I doubt they even watched the whole 
thing to the end.” BZZ3 
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But she was angry that 
her co-star (pictured 
with heron the set 
of the film), who died 10 
months earlier, did 
not. Still, in a note to 
the Academy (she didn’t 
attend for any of her 
four wins), Hepburn, 
who had a 25-year affair 
with the married Tracy, 
thanked members for 
honoring her portrayal 
of “the good wife, 
our most ... unsung 
heroine.” 


1. PAUL NEWMAN & 
JOANNE WOODWARD 
Nominated in 1969 
as producer and star 
of Rachel, Rachel. 


2. BRAD PITT & 
ANGELINA JOLIE 
“I’d like to think of it 
more as a date,” said 
Jolie ( Changeling ) 
on the 2009 carpet. 
Pitt ( The Curious Case 
of Benjamin Button ) 
replied: “I’m just here 
to win.” Both lost. 


3. LAURENCE OLIVIER 
& VIVIEN LEIGH 
She won in 1940 for 
Gone With the 
Wind (she earned 
$20,000 playing 
Scarlett O’Hara, a 
role he helped 
her land). He lost the 
Oscar but got the 
girl: They married six 
months later. 


7. HEATH LEDGER & 
MICHELLE WILLIAMS 
“I think the lovely lady 
standing [with] me 
is the greatest gift I’ve 
been given from this,” 
Ledger said on the 
2006 carpet. Neither 
Brokeback Mountain 
star won an Oscar, but 
Williams already 
was pregnant with their 
daughter, Matilda. They 
ended their relationship 
in 2007, a few months 
before Ledger’s death. 


4. RICHARD BURTON 
& ELIZABETH TAYLOR 
“The emotional 
climate seems right for 
this to be the Burtons’ 
year,” columnist 
Marilyn Beck wrote of 
their 1967 acting noms 
for Who’s Afraid of 
Virginia Woolf? The 
two skipped the 
ceremony in (correct) 
expectation of a third 
loss for Burton but 
toasted Taylor’s win 
days later in France. 


8. JOHN CASSAVETES 
& GENA ROWLANDS 
The star and director of 
1974’s A Woman Under 
the Influence were 
married 35 years until 
his death in 1989. 


9. JOEL COEN & 
FRANCES MCDORMAND 
The director and 
his actress wife won 
for 1996’s Fargo 
(co-directed with his 
brother, Ethan, left). 


5. TIM ROBBINS & 
SUSAN SARANDON 
The Dead Man Walking 
director lost in 1996, 
but the film won his 
partner her first Oscar 
(on a fifth try). “This is 
yours as much as 
mine,” she said in her 
speech. “Thank 
God we live together.” 


10. WARREN BEATTY & 
DIANE KEATON 
“You make every 
director that you work 
with look good, 
and I think what they’re 
trying to tell me here 
tonight, thank God, is 
that I’m no exception,” 
Beatty said to his star 
while accepting his 
1982 directing Oscar for 
Reds. She lost, and 
they split shortly after. 


6. SPENCER TRACY & 
KATHARINE HEPBURN 
In an upset, she won 
for 1967’s Guess Who’s 
Coming to Dinner? 




Congratulations! 

Short Shorts Film Festival & Asia, an Academy Awards® qualifying film festival 
and one of the largest international short film festivals in Asia, congratulates 
all nominees of the short film categories at the 88th Academy Awards. 
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FILM FESTIVAL & ASIA 


film. 


WALTER 


» READE 

center 



“The main joy of this cinema is that every viewing 
experience there is a perfect one.” 

-Michael Moore 


A milestone like this deserves your attention. 

Join us in celebrating 25 years of the historic Walter Reade Theater. Name a seat and take 
part in the preservation of this iconic New York institution. Visit filmlinc.org/WRT25. 
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For women 
screenwriters 
over 40... 


Now accepting applications 
through April 14. Early bird 
discounts and late fees apply. 

thewriterslab.nyc 


The Writers Lab 


Funded by 
Meryl Streep 


NYWIFT 


New York Women 
in Film & Television 


IRIS 

media 


Presented by: 


REVIEWS 

books 


Spring’s Splashy Reading List 

Shake off the winter blues with a host of Hollywood-friendly books that tap into topics serious 
(the rise of CAA), sensational (making of Broadway hit Hamilton) and superheroic (Marvel’s Black Panther) 

By Andy Lewis 


F or booksellers, spring is a curious season. 

Caught between the gifting rush of winter and the sum- 
mer beach reads, it offers a little of everything, from a 
guaranteed blockbuster in Powerhouse to a buzzy history 
of CAA. And with Lin-Manuel Miranda’s Hamilton and 
Ta-Nehisi Coates’ Black Panther , best-seller lists likely will be more 
diverse than usual. 


INNOCENTS AND OTHERS 

by DanaSpiotta 
(Scribner, March 8, $25) 

Elevator pitch In this timely novel 
tackling sexism in Hollywood, two women 
become feminist filmmakers and get 
ensnared by a mysterious woman who 
seduces some of the industry’s most 
powerful producers. 

Aimed at Readers interested in seeing 
why Spiotta, the daughter of former 
Zoetrope president Robert Spiotta, is 
the current “It” girl of the lit crowd. 


HAMILTON: THE REVOLUTION 

by Lin-Manuel Miranda and 
Jeremy McCarter 
(Grand Central, April 72, $40) 
Elevator pitch Everything you ever 
wanted to know about the making 
of the smash hip-hop musical about 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Aimed at Fans and those curious to 
see what the hype is all about. 


ALIBABA: THE HOUSE THAT 
JACK MA BUILT 

by Duncan Clark 

(Ecco Harper Collins, April 72, $27.99) 
Elevator pitch The inside story 
of how English teacher Jack Ma created 
the “Amazon of China,” whose 2014 
$25 billion IPO was the biggest ever. 
Aimed at Business execs curious 
about the world's largest e-commerce 
company. 


ENTER HELEN 

by Brooke Hauser 
(Harper, April 79, $28.99) 

Elevator pitch The story of Helen 
Gurley Brown, who helped invent the 
swinging ’60s with Sex and the Single 
Girl and went on to edit Cosmopolitan. 
Aimed at The Mad Men audience 


looking for stories about corporate 
men and suburban moms. 


ELIGIBLE: A MODERN RETELLING 
OF PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

by Curtis Sittenfeld 
(Random House, April 79, $28) 
Elevator pitch In this Cincinnati-set 
update, Elizabeth and Jane are yoga 
instructors, Bingley is a doctor who just 
appeared on a Bache/or-like show and 
Darcy is a high-powered neurosurgeon. 
Aimed at Those with a seemingly 
insatiable interest in Pride remakes. 


CITIZEN KANE: A FILMMAKER’S 
JOURNEY 

by Harlan Lebo 

(Thomas Dunne, April 26, $27.99) 
Elevator pitch Everythingthere is to know 
about the greatest film ever made. 

Aimed at Film fans celebrating the 
movie’s 75th anniversary May 1. 


BLACK PANTHER 

by Ta-Nehisi Coates 
(Marvel Comics, April, $4.99) 

Elevator pitch A #BlackLivesMatter take 
on the African hero, celebrating his 50th 
anniversary this year, from the National 
Book Award-winning writer. 

Aimed at Hamilton’s big-tent audience 
seeking stories with diverse characters in 
new mediums. 


HIGHLY ILLOGICAL BEHAVIOR 

by John Corey Whaley 
(Dial, May 70, $17.99) 

Elevator pitch When Harry Met Sally 
meets Me, Earl and the Dying Girl in this 
story of a 16-year-old agoraphobic and 
the psych major who tries to “fix” him. 
Aimed at The YA/adult crossover audi- 
ence that made Matthew Quick, Rainbow 
Rowell and John Greene stars. 


Editor’s Choice 


POWERHOUSE: THE UNTOLD 
STORY OF HOLLYWOOD’S CREATIVE 
ARTISTS AGENCY 

by James Andrew Miller 


(Custom House, May 10, $29.99) 
Elevator pitch The story of 
Hollywood’s most powerful talent 
agency, from its founding by five young 
turks who broke away from William 
Morris to its 2014 sale to private equity 
firm TPG Capital. 

Aimed at Industry players who will 
comb the index to see if they’re 
mentioned. America will follow, if 
it uses the story of one agency 
as a lens into the history of modern 
Hollywood. 


ZERO K 

by Don DeLillo 
(Scribner, May 3, $26) 

Elevator pitch One of the grand 
old lions of American letters meditates 
on death and dying in this story 
about an octogenarian billionaire try- 
ing to save his younger wife from 
aterminal illness with experimental 
cryogenics at a facility in the former 
Soviet Union. 

Aimed at Consumers of highbrow 
pop lit in a season remarkably devoid of 
brand-name authors. 
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THE 53 rd ANNUAL 
ICG PUBLICISTS AWARDS 

THE BEVERLY HILTON HOTEL • FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 2016 



STEVEN POSTER 

ICG President 



TOM ORTENBERG 

CEO, Open Road Films 

Motion Picture Showman of the Year 



JOHN LANDGRAF 

CEO, FX Networks 

Television Showman of the Year 



LILY TOMLIN ALAN and MARILYN BERGMAN 

Lifetime Achievement Award Award Winning Lyricists and Songwriters 

Special Award of Merit 


NOMINEES 


The Les Mason Award 

Elaine La Zelle Walt Disney Studios 

Sheryl Main Unit Publicist 

Maureen O’Malley . . Warner Bros. Pictures International 
Nina Turner .. Buena Vista Pictures/Walt Disney Studios 

Murray Weissman Weissman/Markovitz 

Communications 


The International Media Award 

Nelson Aspen Australia 

Noel de Souza India 

DanJolin United Kingdom 

Elisabeth Sereda Austria 

Yuko Yoshikawa Japan 


The Excellence in Unit Still Photography 
Award for Motion Pictures 
Jaap Buitendijk Andrew Schwartz 

Murray Close Merie Wallace 

Barry Wetcher 


The Press Award 

Bryan Alexander USA TODAY 

Jess Cagle ...People Magazine & Entertainment Weekly 

Mike Fleming, Jr. Deadline.com 

Jeff Jensen Entertainment Weekly 

Rob Moynihan TV Guide 


The Bob Yeager Award 
Recipient to be announced 
at Awards Ceremony. 


The Excellence in Unit Still Photography 
Award for Television 
Richard Cartwright Bill Inoshita 

Chuck Hodes Neil Jacobs 


Maxwell Weinberg Publicist 
Showmanship of the Year Award for Motion Pictures 


Maxwell Weinberg Publicist 
Showmanship of the Year Award for Television 


Goosebumps Columbia Pictures American Horror Story: Hotel 


Mad Max: Fury Road Warner Bros Pictures 

Mission: Impossible - Rogue Nation Paramount Pictures and Skydance 

Productions present a Tom Cruise/Bad Robot Production 

Star Wars: The Force Awakens Walt Disney Studios 

Straight Outta Compton Universal Pictures 


Blindspot 

Crazy Ex-Girlfriend 

Empire 

Fresh Off the Boat 
Supergirl 


20th Century Fox Television 

Warner Bros. Television 

CBS Television Studios 

20th Century Fox Television 

20th Century Fox Television 

. Berlanti Productions in Association with Warner Bros Television 


The Martian 


20th Century Fox 
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Hap and Leonard 

SundanceTV’s series with Michael K. Williams, James Purefoy 
and Christina Hendricks is a tasty Texas noir By Daniel j. Fienberg 


T he challenge of 

adapting Joe R. Lansdale’s 
Hap and Leonard series is 
that of adapting any of the prolific 
scribe’s books: Character, setting 
and atmospherics are front and 
center, but the stories fall outside 
any easily embraceable or com- 
mercial genre. 

In 1988 in a fictional Texas 
town, Hap Collins (James Purefoy 
of Rome and The Following ) and 
Leonard Pine (Michael K. Williams 
of The Wire and Boardwalk Empire) 
are at the bottom of the socioeco- 
nomic ladder, working the rose 
fields. Hap is a former ’60s idealist 
and an ex-con; Leonard is a gay 
Vietnam vet. They chew the fat and 
kickbox and keep their aspira- 
tions low. Sometimes in Lansdale’s 


nine-book series, they solve 
crimes — but they’re not exactly 
detectives. 

Directed in its early install- 
ments by Jim Mickle and written 
by Mickle and Nick Damici, 
the first season of SundanceTV’s 
Hap and Leonard is taken from 
Lansdale’s Savage Season, in which 
our main characters are lured 
into a recovery mission for a stolen 
fortune by Hap’s ex-wife, Trudy 
(Christina Hendricks). 

The friendship between Hap 
and Leonard is characterized by 
politically incorrect banter, affec- 
tionate antagonism and ride-or-die 
dedication, and some of their 
back-and-forth felt more natural on 
the page. Still, much of this version 
works. Mickle and Damici deftly 
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capt ure Lansdale’s pulpy, sweat- 
drenched world, in which attitudes 
toward race and sexuality are 
slow to change with the times. And 
the actors are very fine. Leonard 
is a part so full of wit, warmth and 
looming menace that none of 
Williams’ trademark charisma is 
wasted. Purefoy ’s accent is all over 
the map — and periodically across 
the pond — but he nails the studied 
ease of a man who once cared about 
things, stopped caring and now 
just coasts on charm. He also crack- 
les with Hendricks, who brings 
the perfect ’50s femme fatale vibe 
to a story whose sexuality has been 


somewhat tamed for basic cable. 

In our age of longer Netflix 
or premium cable running times, 
Hap and Leonards first three 
45-minute episodes, with their 
sometimes light narratives, can 
feel thin. But there’s enough here 
to hope for a bit more intensity 
in the three remaining episodes: 
With Mickle and Damici in their 
comfort zone and Williams and 
Purefoy invaluable anchors, Hap 
and Leonard should be a winner 
for SundanceTV. 


Airdate 10 p.m. Wednesday, 
March 2 (SundanceTV) 
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MARCH 1-2,2016 

Loews Hollywood, Los Angeles, CA 

VISITWWWJOINEFF.COM 


Hear from award-winning producers, 
financiers, and distributors who have 
worked on such notable films as 

Spotlight, Sicario, Beasts of No 
Nation, Freeheld, Dallas Buyers Club, 
Silver Linings Play book, The Best 
Exotic Marigold Hotel, Django 
Unchained, The Help, Contagion, 

The Artist, Hotel Rwanda, The Town, 
The Hurt Locker, Training Day, 

The King’s Speech, and The Blind 
Side - just to name a few. 





SAVE 10% OFF THE CONFERENCE 
RATES UNTIL FEBRUARY 26TH. 

Simply register at www.joinEFF.com 
and enter promo code: THR 
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Sebastiao Salgado 

Peter Fetterman Gallery is proud to present an 
exhibition of work from one of the 
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PRODUCTION FOCUSED 

The Culver Studios expertly serves the needs of both traditional 
and new media production by providing technology integration 
and the absolute best support staff in the industry. On-site 
amenities include a variety of event locations, a range of sound 
stages, new office space and a state-of-the-art screening room. 

The Studio is strategically located in Culver City— near the 405 
and 10 freeways, close to LAX, the Metro Expo Line, popular 
restaurants and the Westside's thriving technology community. 


For information on leasing, contact 310.202.3400 
or visit www.theculverstudios.com 
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SPIRIT AWARDS 


sm mm 

AWARDS SUPERFAN 

Ahead of his hosting debut (with SNL’s Kate McKinnon), 
Kumail Nanjiani briefs THR on two of his TV obsessions: 
the Oscars and The X-FileS By Michael O’Connell 

K umail nanjiani, silicon valley star and noted x-files 
podcaster, is not coming to his first awards hosting gig completely 
blind. The Pakistan-born star, 38, who will co-host the Feb. 27 Film 
Independent Spirit Awards with Saturday Night Live scene-stealer 
Kate McKinnon, is uniquely qualified — having spent his early adolescence 
compulsively rewatching old Oscar telecasts. Ahead of his big debut, 
Nanjiani traced the roots of his awards-show affection and explains how 
he recently booked a gig on his favorite TV series of all time. 


A final look at the industry far and wide 


episode of the show. If I wrote 
you a part, would you want to do 
it?” Yeah. What the f— are you 
talking about? It took three 
months to know if it was actually 
happening. I didn’t tell any- 
body but my wife because I was 
worried it wouldn’t go through. 
After I shot three days on it, I fig- 
ured it would cost them way 
too much money to replace me, 
and I finally told people. 

Was it everything you hoped for? 

I was the bad guy. I was the 
murderer. I could not ask for a 
better experience. And at the 
end they gave me the actual X-File 
that Mulder gave Scully in the 
beginning of the episode. Just get- 
ting that would have been the 
highlight of my life. 023 


So you’re a fan of awards shows? 

I am. I love them. When I was a 
kid, I had a VHS tape of two years 
of Academy Awards [1988 and 
1989]- 1 don’t know why. It was 
almost psychotic. I remember 
Chevy Chase hosted one. Is there a 
movie called The Milagro Beanjield 
War? For some reason, I remem- 
ber that was nominated. [It 
won for score in 1989 ] I 
remember thinking that was 
a funny name for a movie. 

“The Milagro Beanfield War” 
is a great name for anything. 

I’ve never seen it. I have no idea 
why I kept watching them. My dad 
was a big I lolly wood fan, and we 
had these VHS tapes lying around. 

Do you have a favorite Oscar host? 

I used to really like watching 
Billy Crystal. He’s funny, obviously, 
but he can also sing and dance. 
He puts on a show. And I thought 
Hugh Jackman was great when 
he hosted. There’s a sense of joy 
to both of them as hosts. I like 
watching people who give it their 
all and aren’t snarky and ironic 
about it. It’s funny, but it’s also fun. 

Your co-star T.J. Miller recently 
hosted the Critics’ Choice Awards. 
Did he give you any advice? 

I did talk to T.J. about it, and 
he said, “It is the hardest thing you 
will ever do.” So I’m terrified now. 

A little terrified. We’re still shoot- 
ing Silicon Valley , so the real 
terror hasn’t set in yet. But there’s 


going to be legends in that audi- 
ence. Maybe Helen Mirren will be 
there. And I’ll be making jokes. 
That’s pretty intense. 

Is there anyone you’re particularly 
excited to meet? 

I want to see everyone. Like Cate 
Blanchett? I’d love to meet Cate 
Blanchett. She’s f— ing awe- 
some. You know what? Now 
I am terrified. 


Have you and Kate McKinnon 
ever worked together? 

No. And I had never really thought 
about hosting an award show, 
but I am such a fan of Kate’s. They 
called me up and asked if I’d co- 
host with her. We just did promos 
a week ago, and that was the 
first time we hung out. We talked 
a lot about The X-Files. She’s as 
big a fan as I am. 


How do you figure out your 
comedy groove with 
someone you barely know? 

It’s a different process with 
every single person. You aren’t just 
figuring out how you’re funny, 
but how you’re funny with this 
person. Every partnership, you 
figure out what the dynamics are 
and how you’re funny together. 

Have you talked about how you 
might address the controversy about 
the Oscars’ lack of diversity? 

Fortunately, the Spirit Awards 
don’t have that problem. I’ll be 


FILM 

INDEPENDENT 
SPIRIT AWARDS 

2 P.M. FEB. 27 
SANTA MONICA 


Nanjiani (right, on Silicon Valley with Martin 
Starr) says “I lost my shit” on the set of the recent 
X-Files event series. “I realized I’m not talking 
to David [Duchovny] and Gillian [Anderson]. I’m 
talking to Dana Scully and Fox Mulder.” 

interested to see how much the 
writers want to tackle it. Are there 
rivalries between award shows? 

I’m not sure if the Spirit Awards 
will be like, “Let’s get 
our claws out and go after 
the Oscars,” or if it will 
be, “No, no, don’t mess 
with the big dog.” It’s a 
good conversation to have 
at this time. What I think is excit- 
ing about the Spirit Awards is that 
the protagonists of the nominated 
movies are across the board. Look 
at Tangerine-, we haven’t even seen 
a movie like that before. 

How did your recent appearance on 
The X- Files come about? 

I got this email from Darin [Morgan, 
a fan of Nanjiani’s X-Files pod- 
cast], saying, “I’m writing an 
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Stunningly beautiful where you can enjoy all four seasons 
A private lake nestled in the majestic mountains only 90 miles from Los Angeles 


We will Roll out the Red Carpet for you whether you are looking for a Lakefront Estate or a Cozy Cabin, a Corporate Retreat or a Romantic Hideaway. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

Celebs including Dicaprio and Ruffalo 
say we need to stop spewing carbon 

A group of poor scientists patented zero 
carbon GreenNH3 and told the celebs they 
could now fly and drive zero carbon 

The celebs will not reply to GreenNH3 
and keep flying spewing carbon on us 
while claiming to be green. 

If the fans allow the celebs to fake it 
the celebs will continue green faking. 

Tell your green celeb to contact the 
GreenNH3 scientists now. 

otherwise quit claiming to be green 

Reply to GreenNH3.com 



Darryl Edward Morden 

1958-2011 

Five years have passed and it’s still hard to believe that you are gone. 

A gifted writer and producer, Darryl’s fierce love of music offered readers and 
listeners depth and clarity throughout his impressive list of credits, including 
American Top 40 with Casey Kasem (and later, Shadoe Stevens), The World Chart 
Music Show, concert and album reviews for The Hollywood Reporter and B/\M 
and liner notes for Los Lobos and many other artists. 

Survived by his parents, Suzanne and Manny Morden, sister, 

Ilyanne Morden Kichaven, (brother-in-law, Mike, nephews, Gregory and Jeremy), 
wife, Barbara Seals Morden and his wonderful son, Declan. 

We’re heartbroken by your loss but inspired every day by your spirit and love of life. 
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‘IT JUST GETS HARDER’ 


FX Networks CEO John Landgraf talks about the growing challenges of TV’s crowded landscape, that 
Louis C.K. project everyone’s talking about and his not-so-secret desire to get back into late night By Bryn Elise Sandberg 


I NTENTIONAL OR NOT, FX 
Networks CEO John Landgraf has 
become the unofficial spokes- 
person for “peak TV.” He first 
made the claim that there was 
simply “too much TV” in August 
2015, when he also predicted the 
number of original scripted series 
would cross the 400 threshold 
by the year’s end. (It did, with 412.) 
His competitors may not be eas- 
ing up on their series output, 
but neither is the 12-year FX vet- 
eran, who’s readying a robust 
slate that includes the forthcoming 
Donald Glover vehicle Atlanta, the 
Noah Hawley-run Legion and Brian 
K. Vaughan’s Y: The Last Man. 

On Feb. 26, Landgraf, 53, will be 
named the Television Showman 
of the Year by the Publicists of the 
International Cinematographers 
Guild, alongside Open Road Films’ 
Tom Ortenberg as the Motion 
Picture Showman of the Year (see 
page 68). Landgraf, whose net- 
works have earned 16 Emmys (and 
83 noms) in the past two years 
alone, opens up about Louis C.K’s 
surprise web series Horace and 
Pete, the Hurricane Katrina season 
of American Crime Story and why 
he’s done fighting (for now) with 
Netffix’s Ted Sarandos. 

You’re being crowned Television 
Showman of the Year. How important 
is being a showman today? 

I think of myself as a shy, mod- 
est, relatively unassuming person. 
But if you care about stories and 
storytellers, you have to care about 
publicizing and marketing them. 
That’s just the reality of the TV 
business. 

How has your job changed the most 
since you began at FX 12 years ago? 

It just gets harder. There’s more 
competition than there has ever 
been and that raises the bar on 
every level. How good does a show 
have to be? How compelling is 
the narrative? How original? How 
marketable? How topical or of 
the moment in terms of popular 
culture? 



Louis C.K. did something 
unprecedented with Horace and 
Pete. Were you surprised like 
the rest of us? 

I knew it was coming. He called me 
before we closed our overall deal 
in July 2015, and he said, “Just so 
you know, I’m going to 
do this other thing.” And 
I said, “You don’t want to 
do that with us?” He 
said, “No, I don’t want to 
market it, I don’t want to 
publicize it, I don’t want 
to have any investors in it 
or people whose needs I 
have to satisfy other than 
my own. I specifically 
want to self-finance this 
and I want to drop it on 
the Internet through my site with 
no prior notice.” Honestly, what 
do you say to someone who is that 
audaciously ambitious? Someone 
who says basically, “I want to 
do everything. I want to be head 
of marketing, head of publicity, I 
want to do your job, I want to be the 
investor, I want to write it, direct 
it, produce it, star in it, I’m going to 
go raise the money, get the cast.” 


You stand back in awe and say, 
“Go for it, my brother.” 

Have you discussed potentially giving 
the show a second window on FX? 

Not at the moment. I watch it and 
I like it and I email him about it 
as a friend. The nature 
of the way things work 
now is that if Horace and 
Pete gets Emmy nom- 
inations for any of the 
fantastic cast or for 
the writers or the direc- 
tors or the show itself, 
the nominated network 
will be LouisCK.net. 

It goes to the entity that 
aired it first, so ulti- 
mately a lot of the 
brand value of the show has accrued 
to Louis, as it should, because he 
made it and distributed it himself. 

Competing with streamers and other 
new platforms is one thing, but now 
you’re also up against a writer-actor- 
producer who went off and created 
and distributed his own content. Is 
that where we’re headed? 

No. Louis got the capital to be able 



to do this not only by being one of 
the most successful stand-up come- 
dians in America, but also through 
us, basically, by making Lome and a 
series of deals here. He’s a guy who 
worked in the system and benefited 
from our marketing and our public- 
ity to develop his own relationships 
and build up his infrastructure. So 
it’s not as if he’s a guy who started 
in his mom’s basement and got 
from there to here. The other thing 
is that there just aren’t people like 
Louis. Who do you know who can 
write, produce, direct, star in, edit, 
finance and distribute? 

The next season of American Crime 
Story will focus on Hurricane Katrina. 
What did those conversations entail? 

It’s not a singular crime in the 
way that there were minders in 
but there were a series of pretty 
serious crimes that took place in 
and around Katrina. It’s a big, 
epic story. On one level, it’s a disas- 
ter story with all the sort of human 
scale and tragedy and interest 
that any story might have, but then 
inside it there are all these other 
fascinating substories. Why were 
the levees flawed? Why were there 
hospitals where life support systems 
were being turned off? How did 
a bunch of people end up inside the 
Superdome, essentially living here 
in squalid conditions? 

Since you did Russell Brand’s Brand X 
and Totally Biased with W. Kamau Bell 
in 2013, the late-night landscape has 
exploded. Will you revisit the genre? 

I’ve never made a secret of the 
fact that we’d love to have a late- 
night show, a daily show, and that 
hasn’t changed. But at the moment, 
I can’t figure out how to get us in 
that business. It’s an incredibly 
crowded field. 

Netflix chief content officer Ted 
Sarandos has criticized your “too much 
TV” claim. What is he missing? 

He’s entitled to his own opinion. I 
feel the way I feel, he feels the way 
he feels, and I don’t especially 
want to debate it with him. nrr . i 
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► AN EVENING WITH CANADA'S STARS { 


WORKING BOTH SIDES 
OF THE BORDER 


Eugene Levy shares a career honor with fellow SCTV alum 
Catherine O’Hara as Canada celebrates its homegrown Oscar 
nominees and ever-broader Hollywood footprint By Etan viessing 


N orthern lights will 
appear Feb. 25 to honor 
Canadian comic legends 
Eugene Levy, 69, and Catherine 
O’Hara, 61, — SCTV alums and 
co-stars of Pop’s Schitt’s Creek — as 
they receive Legacy Awards from 
the Academy of Canadian Cinema 
& Television. An Evening With 
Canada’s Stars, now in its third year 
hosted by Telefilm Canada, also 
will celebrate the Canuck talents 
who contributed to this 
year’s Oscar-nominated 
films — from Toronto- 
born Spotlight supporting 
actress nominee Rachel 
McAdams, who still calls 
Toronto home, to origi- 
nal song nominee (for Fifty Shades 
of Greys “Earned It”) The Weeknd. 
Levy spoke to THR about the 
career honor — “It’s recogni- 
tion from the country that you still 
have a great attachment to,” he 
says — and finding success on both 
sides of the border. 


Looking back, do you recall think- 
ing on Godspell and then on SCTV 
that the 1970s were a golden age of 
Canadian entertainment? 

The answer is no. That wasn’t 
really crossing our minds. We 
were very fortunate because we 
had two major American shows 
that hit Toronto around the same 
time. Godspell, when it opened, 
turned this cast of nobodies into 
almost local celebrities. Then 
[Chicago’s] Second City 
opened a Toronto 
branch. That was pro- 
bably the best school 
of improvisational com- 
edy that you could go 
to. But honestly, back 
then, we were young and the 
big thing was we got a paycheck 
every week. That was the good 
thing about doing theater and 
comedy revues. The steadiness 
of getting a check, which meant 
you could go out to dinner and 
buy another pair of shoes — that 
was great. 


AN EVENING 
WITH CANADA’S 
STARS 


FEB. 25 

FOUR SEASONS, 
BEVERLY HILLS 



You and Catherine O’Hara have 
worked together for more than four 
decades, so it must feel nice to 
receive the Legacy Awards together? 

A bunch of us started out in 
Toronto at the same time in the 
1970s. There was Godspell, and 
I am still working with — and still 
very good friends with — people 
in that [stage] production: Marty 
Short and Andrea Martin and 
Paul Shaffer and Victor Garber. 
Second City [improv] was 
the next show that came 
along. That’s when I ran 
into talented people like 
John Candy and Dan 
Aykroyd and Catherine 
O’Hara. So to accept 
this award with 
Catherine, it’s a 
good feeling. 


How did you all get from Second City 
onstage to SCTV? 

The reason SCTV started was 
because Saturday Night Live had 
started a year before. Half the 
creative element of SNL came out 
of Second City and the other 
half out of National Lampoon. Bernie 
Sahlens, the owner of Second 
City then, said, “Hey, they’re 
taking our Second City and 
now they have a big hit TV 
show. We should get our 
show off the ground before 
we lose any more people.” 
So we created SCTV 
and that was a 
great show to work 
on, but we were 
in Toronto. We 
did not have 



1 Levy and O’Hara in Ontario-shot Schitt’s Creek. 

2 Brooklyn, a Canada co-production with Ireland and 
the U.K., largely shot in Montreal. 

3 Room was a Canada-lreland co-production with 
an Irish-Canadian screenwriter, Emma Donoghue. 

4 McAdams is Oscar-nominated for Spotlight. 

5 Quebecois Denis Villeneuve helmed Sicario. 


New York City at our feet, like the 
SNL kids did. We were just going 
in every day, doing the SCTV and 
then going home to dinner. When 
SCTV went on NBC [in 1981] 
and we became a 90-minute 
show, that’s when the show 
really took shape and some 
really creative things were 
happening. We would look at 
each other and say, “Wow, this is a 
great show. This is really funny.” 
That’s the moment that we real- 
ized this show can compete with 
any show anywhere in the world, 
because it’s that good. 

Canadians joke that making it in show 
biz is so hard, you need two towns 
to work in, Los Angeles and Toronto. 

When my wife was pregnant 
with my son, Daniel, we were in 
Los Angeles, but we decided 
to go back to Toronto to raise our 


kids. To us, it seemed like a more 
sane city to raise a family in and 
have your kids grow up in a world 
of equal footing, not in a show 
biz world. The irony is both 
my kids ended up being 
actors. It’s always a joy to 
work on both sides of 
the fence. [Growing up] we 
were close to Buffalo and got 
programming through the border 
stations. We got a taste of what 
great American comedies were all 
about. When we started jumping 
in with both feet, there’s something 
in the back of your head saying, 

“I want to compete.” Getting work 
in Los Angeles became part of 
what you had to do. And it really 
has worked out for [Catherine and 
me], especially now where we’re 
in a beautiful half-hour comedy, 
having so much fun and now 
being able to celebrate all that. EUl] 
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SHERRY KEOWEN & SUSAN RENICK 
818 / 438-8780 
sherry.susan@dilbeck.com 

CalBRE#01 196482 CalBRE#00906664 


■ (/(Hjical (Retreat! 
This Studio City home with a 
guesthouse displays many 
ot the details associated 
with architect Robert Byrd, 
who focused on indoor-out- 
door living while combining 
such eclectic styles as Cal- 
ifornia Ranch, Midcentury 
Modern and Farmhouse. 
Wood-beamed ceilings, the 
use of brick and ample patio 
and deck space. 
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REAL ESTATE 


ERA Landmark 


Walter “Gator” Rivers 

GRI, ABR, Resort Specialist 

Delivering the best results 
for Bozeman, Big Sky 
ski areas and Southwest 
Montana for many moons. 


406 - 556-5043 

walter@eralandmark.com 

eralandmark.com 


Majestic Encino Estate 

No expense was spared! 



4 Bedrooms • 3 Bathrooms • 4,354 SF • 8232 SF Lot 
Pool/Spa • Loft/Library • Rooftop Patio 

Rarely does a property come along which blends 
the stunning details of Mediterranean architecture 
with all modern amenities & attention to detail 
such as you will discover in the majestic Encino 
Estate in the upscale Amestoy neighborhood. 
State-of-the-art chef’s kitchen features oversized 
center island and top-of-the-line appliances. 
Upstairs features a huge loft/library with fireplace. 
Gorgeous pool and raised spa with spill over and 
water sprays. Rooftop patio that is accessible via a 
beautiful wrought iron staircase. 

Offered at $1,999,999. 


A must see! Located at 5117 Rubio Ave, Encino, CA 91436 
Contact Henry Herzog for viewing: (818) Til 5233 • hhl8hh@gmail.com 
Information deemed reliable but is not guaranteed 



Download the FilmUSVI app 


©2016 U.S. Virgin Islands Department of Tourism 


THE BEAUTY SHOTS YOU 
EXPECT, WITH THE DIVERSITY 
OF LOCATIONS YOU DON'T. 

Filming in the U.S. Virgin Islands is one unbelievable shot after 
another. You’ll find a diversity of locations from rural farmland, 
lush rain forest and rolling hills to quaint European towns, 
cosmopolitan settings and colorful Caribbean architecture. Not 
to mention picturesque beaches. You’ll also find an experienced 
film community with English-speaking crews and the convenience 
of U.S. currency. For more opportunities in St. Croix, St. John and 
St. Thomas, call 340.775.1444 ext. 2243. Plan your production at 
filmilSVI.com. 
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8 Decades of The Hollywood Reporter 

The most glamorous and memorable moments from a storied history 
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In 1966, George Hamilton Took 
LBJ s Daughter to the Oscars 


T MAGINE IF MALIA OBAMA WERE TO 
show up at this year’s Academy Awards 
with Jaden Smith on her arm. Some- 
thing not unlike that unfolded a half 
a century ago, except with President Lyndon 
B. Johnson’s 22-year-old daughter and a B-level 
star even then famous mostly for his tan. 
Somehow George Hamilton, 26 at the time, had 
begun dating Lynda Bird Johnson — whom 
he’d met at a dinner party given by Henry Ford 
II’s daughter Charlotte — and invited her to 
the 1966 Oscars. THR reported that Johnson 
was “the unofficial star of the evening.” It 
turned out to be a brilliant publicity move for 
Hamilton, who became the focus of enough 
worldwide media attention to make a Kardashian 
weep with jealousy. Emcee Bob Hope made 
a joke about another Hamilton being in the 


White House if George played his cards right. 
(The comedian presumably was referencing 
Alexander Hamilton, who never was president.) 
The most press the actor previously had 
gotten was when he and his mother were mis- 
takenly arrested as diamond smugglers at 
Rio de Janeiro’s airport. But the new scrutiny 
of dating a first daughter shined a light on 
Hamilton’s Vietnam War draft deferment for 
“extreme hardship to dependents,” with which 
LB J’s critics had a field day. (Hamilton sup- 
posedly was supporting his mother, whose 
fourth husband was an heir to the Spalding 
sporting goods fortune, in her 1100 Carolyn Way 
residence in Beverly Hills now estimated to be 
worth $15 million.) They broke up after a year. 
A few months later, Johnson met Chuck Robb, 
now her husband; and Hamilton continued 
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acting. The currently single 76-year-old was 
traveling in St. Moritz, and unavailable for com- 
ment, but William Stadiem, co-author of the 
star’s Don’t Mind If I Do memoir, says the “thing 
to remember about George is he’s the best-con- 
nected actor in the history of the film business. 
He knows everyone in high society, finance, fash- 
ion, and he could have been the first Hollywood 
son-in-law in the White House.” — bill higgins 
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NETFLIX 

A NETFLIX ORIGINAL FILM 


CROUCHING TIGER, HIDDEN DRAGON 
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